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PREFACE. 

In  this  treatise  I  have  tried  to  present  in  systematic  and  defi- 
nite form  a  simple,  rigorous,  and  thoroughly  modern  introduc- 
tion to  the  fundamental  principles  of  electromagnetic  theory, 
together  with  some  of  the  simpler  of  their  more  interesting  and 
important  non -technical  applications.  The  work  makes  no  pre- 
tense to  completeness,  but  is  written  for  the  serious  student  of 
physics,  who  will  make  liberal  use  of  more  detailed  treatises,  of 
hand-books,  and  of  journals,  as  occasion  demands. 

I  am  of  course  indebted  to  many  books  and  memoirs.  My 
obligations  are  especially  great,  as  the  most  cursory  examination 
of  the  book  will  show,  to  the  works  of  Maxwell,  Heaviside,  and 
Poynting.  I  am  also  much  indebted  to  Professor  A.  G.  Webster 
for  the  use  of  a  number  of  excellent  diagrams  from  his  treatise 
on  electrical  theory. 

S.  J.  Barnett. 

Stanford  University,  California 
June,  1903. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

GENERAL   ELECTROSTATIC   THEORY. 

1.  Electrification  by  Contact.    Positive  and  Negative  Charges. 

Let  one  end  of  an  ebonite  rod  and  a  dry  woolen  cloth  be  rubbed 
or  strongly  pressed  together  and  then  separated  ;  and  let  a  second 
rod  and  cloth  be  treated  in  the  same  way :  The  rubbed  part  of 
each  cloth  will  be  found,  on  trial,  to  be  attracted  toward  the 
rubbed  part  of  each  rod,  while  the  rubbed  part  of  each  cloth  will 
be  repelled  from  the  rubbed  part  of  the  other  cloth,  and  the 
rubbed  part  of  each  rod  from  the  rubbed  part  of  the  other  rod. 
These  are  examples  of  electric  phenomena.  The  region  in 
which  they  are  manifested  is  called  an  electric  field  (§  1 1),  and 
the  medium  which  permeates  this  region  —  air  and  aether  in  the 
above  case  —  and  through  which  electric  influences  are  trans- 
mitted is  called  a  dielectric.  The  parts  of  the  ebonite  and  wool 
rubbed  together  are  said  to  be  electrified^  or  to  possess  electric 
cliarges.  The  two  pieces  of  woolen  cloth  are  said  to  have  like 
charges,  since  they  were  similarly  treated  and  since  what  is 
repelled  from  one  is  repelled  from  the  other,  and  what  is  attracted 
toward  one  is  attracted  toward  the  other.  Similarly,  the  two 
ebonite  rods  are  said  to  have  like  charges.  But  the  wool  and  the 
ebonite  are  said  to  have  tnilike  or  opposite  charges,  since  what  is 
repelled  from  one  is  attracted  toward  the  other. 
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Like  ebonite  and  y^o6i;'eny-  two  diffete^t  i?ubstances,  or  por- 
tions  of  the  same .  substance  in  diflereitt  physical  conditions, 
exhibit  electric  propeulies  after  intimate  coht^t  and  separation. 
One  of  the  bodies  .t)eihaves  like  ebonite  rubbed  with  wool,  the 

•  «  «  •    * 

other  like  the  wool.l....  • 

An  electric  char£e*lik^-that  of  wool  after , con  tact  with  ebonite 
is  called  2^  positive  cha*^-g!e;-jmtd  a  charge  iil>e  that  of  the  ebonite, 
a  7i€gative  charge.     Tl>e^erms  positive  a"nd  luegative  are  justified 

by  the  opposite  properties -of  the  twa  kifids  of  electrification,  but 

*  «•  »     ^  .  ^  * 

there  is  no  reason  except  convention  and  resulting  convenience 
why  the  two  terms  should  not  be  interchanged. 

In  addition  to  the  forces  between  electrified  bodies,  forces  are 
found  to  exist,  in  general,  between  an  electrified  body  and  an 
insulator  (§  2)  not  electrified  (Chapters  IV.  and  VI.). 

2.    Conductors  and  Insulators.     Electrification  by  Conduction. 

A  rod  of  ebonite  electrified  at  one  end  exhibits  electric  properties 
only  at  that  end ;  while  a  rod  of  metal,  held  by  an  ebonite 
handle  and  electrified  at  one  end,  becomes  electrified  at  once 
(apparently)  all  over  its  surface.  Substances  like  the  metals,  by 
which  an  electric  charge  is  distributed  with  extreme  rapidity,  so 
as  to  come  into  a  state  of  equilibrium  within  (usually)  a  small 
fraction  of  a  second,  are  called  electric  conductors,  A  body 
charged  by  connection  with  an  electrified  body  through  a  con- 
ductor, like  the  far  end  of  the  metal  rod  mentioned  above,  is  said 
to  be  electrified  by  conduction.  Substances  like  ebonite,  over  or 
through  which  an  electric  charge  is  transferred  only  with  extreme 
slowness,  are  called  electric  insidators  or  non-conductors. 

Among  ordinary  molecular  substances  perfect  insulators  and 
perfect  conductors  do  not  exist,  no  such  substance  completely 
and  for  an  indefinite  time  preventing  all  transfer  of  electrification, 
and  all  offering  more  or  less  obstruction  to  such  transfer.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  free  aether  (a  **  vacuum  **) 
and  clean  dry  gases  containing  no  (elcctrolytically)  dissociated 
molecules  have  the  properties  of  a  perfect  insulator  (Chapter  IX.). 
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Among  substao'qcVT^Ssessing  ftilrhVconduCtivity  are  the  metals, 

0     tt  0  #  A 

graphite,  and  saftoi'^^cid  solutions;  among  t"hose  with  high  in- 
sulating propefitie§*«fe  (undissociated)  gas4§;'fused  quartz  (cold 
and  in  the  soljd  state),  ebonite,  cold  gla^-^silk,  and  wool.  A 
substance  which  is^^  excellent  insulator  'm;6^e  condition,  how- 
ever, may  in  ancftfie^'^condition  have  the-p^ojjerties  of  a  conductor. 
Thus  cold  glass  fe  atl^jexq^Uont  iosn^^t^Jvi^ul  ^s  the  temperature 
is  raised  its  insulatir\g*^rc^lties  disappear.  Also,  under  very 
great  electric  stress  thfc  •fo^ftjatvig  -{Jroperties  of  all  molecular 
substances  break  down. 

A  body  completely  surrounded  with  insulators  is  said  to  be 
ifisulated, 

A  conductor  can  be  completely  discliarged  by  bringing  it  into 
contact  at  any  one  point  with  the  inner  surface  of  a  hollow  closed 
conductor  (§  4),  such  as  the  walls  of  the  room  within  which  the 
experiments  are  performed,  provided  there  are  no  (insulated) 
electrified  bodies  within.  When  connected  to  the  walls  of  the 
room,  or  the  earth,  the  conductor  is  said  to  be  earthed.  From 
an  insulator  the  electrification  can  be  entirely  removed  only  by 
applying  a  conductor  at  every  electrified  point,  e.  g,,  by  immers- 
ing it  in  a  conducting  gas  or  liquid. 

3.  Electrification  by  Induction.  An  insulated  conductor,  when 
brought  near  an  electrified  body,  i.  r.,  into  an  electric  field,  itself 
becomes  electrified.  Examined  by  the  methods  of  §  i,  the 
charges  of  the  more  remote  and  nearer  ends  of  the  conductor  are 
found  to  be  similar  and  opposite,  respectively,  to  that  of  the 
original  electrified  body.  A  conductor  electrified  in  this  manner 
is  said  to  be  electrified  by  inductioji. 

If  the  conductor,  while  still  insulated,  is  removed  from  the 
electric  field,  all  signs  of  electrification  disappear.  But  if,  while 
still  in  the  field,  it  is  connected  with  the  walls,  or  earthed,  the 
electrification  similar  to  that  of  the  original  charged  body  disap- 
pears, while  the  opposite  electrification  of  the  near  end  remains. 
If  the  conductor  is  now  insulated  and  removed  from  the  original 
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electric  field,  this  charge  Becomes  mofe-'eVfenly  distributed  over 

its  surikce  (§  42).  •  In  this  manner  any  nhmKer  of  conductors 

*••••*  *.**'■ 

may  be  given  charges  .opposite  to  that  of  a  gi>/en  electrified  body 

•  ••  •  • 

without,  as  may  be  proved  by  the  method  of  §  5,  diminishing  or 

increasing  the  latterV'elcctrification. 


•••  -• 


• 


•' 


4-8.  Experiments .  >|vQl*  ^Uqw  .Cld^e^:^  Oohdnotors.  Electric 
Screens.  Let  A  denote ,an-msulate"dfaoIl6\V 'conductor  having  a 
closely  fitting  conducting  lid,  ^^  yv{f6  an  Insulating  handle.  Let 
A  be  connected  with  an  electroscope  or  electrometer  (Chapter 
III.),  C,  by  means  of  which  any  change  in  the  state  of  electri- 
fication of  its  exterior  (or  interior)  surface  may  be  detected  ;  and 
let  A  be  kept  closed  except  when  another  body  is  being  intro- 
duced into  its  cavity,  or  removed  therefrom,  or  its  position  in- 
side (or  outside)  altered. 

4.  (i)  Let  the  electrometer  be  placed  outside  of  A.  If  A  is 
initially  unelectrified,  and  an  insulated  unelectrified  conductor,  D, 
is  now  introduced  into  A  without  touching  it,  the  inner  and  outer 
surfaces  of  A  will  become  electrified  by  induction  (§  3)  with 
charges  opposite  and  similar,  respectively,  to  that  of  D,  And 
the  electrification  of  the  external  surface,  as  indicated  by  the 
electrometer,  >\ill  be  found  to  remain  absolutely  unaltered  how- 
soever D  is  moved  about  within,  even  when  it  is  brought  into 
contact  with  A  ;  but  D,  on  being  insulated  after  contact,  and  then 
removed  from  A's  interior,  will  be  found  completely  discharged. 
This  process  may  be  repeated  indefinitely,  D  always  becoming 
completely  discharged  on  coming  into  contact  with  the  inner 
surface  of  A.  If  A  is  initially  electrified  in  any  manner,  the  phe- 
nomena will  be  precisely  the  same,  except  that  the  external 
electrification  and  the  corresponding  indication  of  the  electrom- 
eter will  be  different. 

(2)  Let  the  electrometer  be  placed  within  A,  either  connected 
with  A  metallically,  or  insulated  therefrom.  In  this  case  it  will 
be  found  that  if  there  are  insulated  charged  bodies  within  A,  the 
electrometer  will  give  a  certain  deflection ;  that  if  there  are  no 
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insulated  electrified  bodies  within  A,  the  electrometer  will  give 
no  deflection ;  and  that  its  indication  in  either  case  will  remain 
absolutely  unaltered  howsoever  the  electrification  of  the  exterior 
of  A  or  of  external  bodies  is  changed,  even  if  -^4  is  connected  to 
the  walls  of  the  room. 

These  experiments  are  due  to  Faraday,  who  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  (2)  a  closed  conductor  large  enough  to  en- 
able him  to  make  the  observations  while  himself  inside  the  cavity. 

An  experiment  similar  in  principle  to  those  of  Faraday,  but 
less  general,  performed  earlier  by  Cavendish  and  repeated  later 
by  Maxwell  with  all  the  precision  of  modem  investigation,  gave 
identical  results. 

From  the  experiments  just  described  it  follows  that,  when 
there  is  electrical  equilibrium, 

1.  Ah  electric  charge  cajinot  exist  in  the  substance  of  a  con- 
ductor^ or  on  the  inner  sufface  of  a  hollow  closed  conductor 
(unless  there  are  insulated  electrified  bodies  within).  For  D,  on 
being  removed  from  A,  of  whose  substance  it  formed  a  part, 
electrically,  while  in  contact,  was  always  unelectrified. 

2.  An  electric  field  (§  11)  does  not  exist  within  tlie  hollow 
of  a  closed  conductor  (unless  there  are  charges  inside).  For  in 
(2)  the  electrometer  was  unaffected  (by  induction  or  otherwise) 
no  matter  what  the  external  electrification,  except  when  there 
were  insulated  charges  within. 

3.  Hie  electric  charges  and  electric  fields  within  and  without  a 
hollow  closed  conductor  are  absolutely  independent  of  one  anot/icr. 
The  conducting  shell  thus  completely  screens  each  of  these  re- 
gions from  all  static  effects  in  the  other. 

4.  A71  electric  field  does  not  exist  within  the  substance  of  a  con- 
ductor.    See  §  15. 

6.  Equal  Charges.  Two  electric  charges  of  the  same  sign 
are,  by  definition,  of  the  same  magnitude  if  they  produce  the 
same  effect  on  the  electrification  of  the  vessel  A  when  intro- 
duced in  succession  separately. 
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Similarly,  two  charges  of  opposite  signs  are,  by  definition, 
equal  in  magnitude  if  they  produce  no  effect  on  the  electrification 
of  A  when  introduced  simultaneously. 

These  definitions  are  independent  of  the  particular  closed 
conductor  A  used,  as  two  charges  defined  as  equal  by  means  of 
one  such  vessel  are  found  to  remain  equal  when  tested  in  the 
same  way  with  any  other  hollow  closed  conductor. 

6.  Positive  and  Negative  Charges  are  Always  Developed 
Simultaneously  in  Equal  Amounts.  If  two  bodies  electrified  by 
contact  are  introduced  into  the  vessel  A  simultaneously,  the  in- 
dication of  the  electrometer  remains  unaltered. 

If  an  electrified  body  is  insulated  within  A,  and  if  an  insulated 
uncharged  conductor  is  then  introduced  in  addition,  the  latter 
becomes  electrified  by  induction,  in  conformity  with  §  3,  but  the 
indication  of  the  electrometer  remains  unaltered. 

In  these  cases,  therefore,  positive  and  negative  charges  are 
developed  in  equal  amounts  (§5);  and  in  the  same  way  it  may 
be  shown  that  this  is  always  the  case,  howsoever  the  electrifica- 
tion is  produced. 

7.  The  Total  Quantity  of  Electrification  is  Unaltered  by  Con- 
duction. If  the  two  insulated  bodies  of  the  last  experiment  are 
brought  into  contact  with  one  another  while  inside  the  vessel  A,  or 
if  they  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  inner  surface  of  A  itself, 
conduction  occurs,  but  no  effect  on  the  external  electrification  is 
produced.  From  this  it  follows  that  when  conduction  occurs, 
the  total  (algebraic)  amount  of  electrification  is  unaltered. 

Corollary,  The  charges  induced  on  the  inner  and  outer  sur- 
faces  of  A  when  an  electrified  body  is  introduced  ajid  instdatcd 
zvithin,  as  in  §  4,  are  each  of  the  same  magnitude  as  that  of  the 
instdatcd  body.  For  when  D  touches  A,  the  charges  of  D  and 
the  inner  surface  of  A  completely  disappear  by  conduction,  since 
D  on  removal  is  unelectrified ;  thus  their  algebraic  sum  is  zero. 
And  the  (opposite)  charges  on  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces, 
being  induced,  must,  by  §  6,  be  equal  in  magnitude. 
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8.  Electric  Charges  of  Both  Kinds  Measured  in  Terms  of  a 
Single  Arbitrary  Unit.  In  addition  to  the  hollow  conductor  A 
of  §§  4-7,  let  there  be  provided  another  similar  insulated  vessel 
B^  sufficiently  large  to  admit  A  through  its  opening ;  and  let  the 
conductor  D  be  given  a  certain  charge  (suppose  positive  for  the 
sake  of  definiteness),  which  will  be  adopted  as  a  provisional  unit. 

If  now  D  is  brought  within  A  and  kept  insulated,  the  outer 
surface  of  A  will  have  unit  positive  charge.  \{  A  is  brought  in- 
side B  and  then  into  contact  with  it,  this  charge  will  disappear,  as 
will  also  the  charge  induced  on  ^*s  inner  surface,  leaving  the 
outside  of  B  with  unit  positive  charge.  If  A  is  now  removed 
from  B'%  interior  and  then  D  from  A^  the  negative  charge  in- 
duced on  As  inner  surface  will  pass  to  the  outer  surface  and 
will  disappear  when  A  is  discharged.  This  complete  process 
may  be  repeated  any  number  of  times.  Each  time  B  will  acquire 
an  additional  unit  positive  charge,  and  thus  may  be  given  a 
measured  positive  charge  which  is  any  integral  multiple  of  the 
original  unit. 

To  give  B  a  negative  charge  measured  in  terms  of  the  same  unit, 
the  outer  surface  of  A  must  be  brought  into  contact  with  the 
inner  surface  of  a  hollow  closed  conductor  after  the  introduction 
of  Z>,  when  the  positive  charge  will  disappear  from  the  outside, 
leaving  unit  negative  charge  upon  the  inner  surface.  When  D 
is  removed,  this  charge  will  pass  to  the  outer  surface  of  A,  and 
will  be  given  up  wholly  to  B  when  A  is  brought  into  contact 
with  -ff's  interior.  B  will  now  have  unit  negative  charge,  and  by 
removing  A  and  repeating  the  process  may  be  given  any  number 
of  units  negative  charge  desired. 

To  obtain  any  submultiple,  i/«,  of  the  original  charge,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  arrange  symmetrically  in  contact  the  original 
conductor  S>  and  n  —  i  precisely  similar  and  equal  conductors, 
all  other  bodies,  except  the  surrounding  dielectric,  supposed 
homogeneous  and  isotropic,  being  so  remote  as  to  have  no  appre- 
ciable effect.  Then,  by  the  principle  of  symmetry,  each  con- 
ductor will  take  i '«  of  the  original  charge. 
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9.  The  Law  of  Coulomb.  Let  two  small  spherical  insulated 
conductors  which  can  be  given  any  charge  desired,  measured  in 
terms  of  some  provisional  unit  by  the  methods  of  §§5  and  8, 
be  so  connected  with  a  dynamometer,  such  as  a  gravity  balance, 
that  the  force  F  between  them  can  be  measured  as  their  charges, 
q^  and  q^,  the  distance  L  between  their  centers,  and  the  surround- 
ing dielectric  are  varied.     Then  it  is  found  by  experiment  that, 

(i)  However  the  distance  L  and  the  charges  q^  and  q^  are 
varied,  provided  all  the  experiments  are  performed  in  the  same 
dielectric,  and  provided  that  this  dielectric  is  homogeneous  and 
isotropic  and  extends  to  a  great  distance  on  all  sides  of  the  elec- 
trified bodies,  F  is  in  the  straight  line  joining  the  centers  of  the 
conductors ;  is  directly  proportional  to  the  product  of  their 
charges,  being  repulsive  (considered  positive)  when  the  charges 
are  like  and  attractive  (considered  negative)  when  the  charges 
are  unlike,  as  already  known  from  §  i ;  and  the  greater  L  in  com- 
parison with  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  charged  bodies,  the 
more  nearly  inversely  proportional  to  Lr. 

(2)  In  different  dielectrics,  with  all  other  conditions  the  same, 
the  force  is  different,  and  always  less  than  in  vacuo  (free  aether). 

The  general  expression  for  F,  when  the  linear  dimensions  of 
the  (not  necessarily  spherical)  charged  bodies  are  negligible  in 
comparison  with  their  distance  apart,  is  therefore 

F=  Aq,qJcD  (l') 

where  r  is  a  constant  depending  on  the  medium  in  which  the  ex- 
periments are  performed,  called  its  permittivity  or  dielectric  con- 
stant, and  y4  is  a  positive  constant  depending  on  the  units  in 
which  ^j,  ^2,  L,  Fy  and  c  are  expressed, 
(i')  expresses  Coulomb's  law. 

The  Eational  Electrostatic  XTnit  Charge.    XTnit  Permittivity.    In 

what  follows,  unless  the  contrary  is  stated,  the  centimeter  will 
be  used  as  unit  length,  the  dyne  as  unit  force,  the  permittivity 
of  free  aether,  which  will  be  denoted  by  c^,  as  unit  permittivity, 
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and  as  unit  charge  the  charge  which  each  of  two  indefinitely 
small  bodies  must  have  in  order  that  when  at  a  distance  of  i  cm. 
apart  in  a  vacuum  the  force  between  them  may  be  i/47r  dyne. 
This  unit  charge  is  called  by  its  originator,  Oliver  Heaviside,  the 
rational  electrostatic  unit  cliarge,  and  c^  is  called  the  electrostatic 
unit  pertnittiinty. 

Methods  of  measuring  permittivity  are  discussed  in  Chapter 

vn. 

The  conventions  just  made  give,  by  the  above  equation, 
A  =s  1/4^,  and  the  equation  reduces  to 

which,  in  addition  to  being  a  particular  case  of  (i'),  is  a  particular 
case  of  (2). 

The  direct  experimental  investigation  of  the  law  of  force  is 
due  to  Coulomb,  but  is  not  capable  of  great  precision.  The  law, 
as  stated  by  Coulomb,  is  most  satisfactorily  established  by  the 
consideration  that  all  experimental  knowledge  is  in  perfect  accord 
with  an  electrical  theory  based  largely  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  laws  expressed  in  (i)  are  exact.*  A  reason  for  the  law  of 
inverse  squares  and  a  justification  of  the  term  rational  unit  will 
be  given  in  §§5,  IL,  and  24. 

The  dimensions  of  electric  charge  and  the  other  electric  quan- 
tities, as  well  as  other  systems  of  units,  will  be  considered  in 
Chapter  XIV. 

For  rational  electrostatic  the  abbreviation  RES  will  hereafter 
be  employed. 

10.  If  any  one  of  the  experiments  described  above  is  repeated 
in  different  dielectrics,  the  results  in  all  cases  will  be  identical, 
except  that,  in  conformity  with  §  9,  the  force  between  two 
charged  bodies  will  always  depend  on  the  surrounding  dielec- 
tric. 

*The  common  deduction  of  the  law  of  inverse  squares  from  the  results  of  the 
Cavendish  experiment  cannot  oe  accepted  as  valid.  Sec  The  Physical  Rnnnu^  Sep- 
tember, 1902,  p.  175. 
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11.  Electric  Field.  Electric  Intensity.  —  Any  region  in  which 
an  electrified  body  is  acted  upon  by  a  mechanical  force  in  virtue 
of  its  charge,  or  in  which  an  uncharged  conductor  is  charged  by 
induction,  is  called  an  electric  field.  Such  a  field  exists,  for  ex- 
ample, around  an  electrified  body  (§  i),  but  may  also  exist  with- 
out the  presence  of  electrification  (Chapters  VI.  and  XIII.). 

As  a  result  of  experiment,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  force  F 
acting  upon  a  small  charged  body,  or  small  portion  of  a  charged 
body,  at  any  point  of  an  electric  field  is  proportional  to  its  charge 
q  —  provided  that  the  distribution  of  electric  charge  (real  and 
apparent,  Chapter  IV.)  originally  accompanying  the  electric  field 
remains  undisturbed  by  the  introduction  of  q.  Expressed  in  the 
form  of  an  equation,  this  relation  is 

F=Eq  (2) 

where  -£  is  a  constant  for  the  given  point  of  the  field  called  the 
electric  intensity^  electric  farce  ^  or  voltivity  at  the  point. 

The  conditions  for  the  rigorous  proof  of  this  relation  by  direct 
experiment  would  be  impossible  to  realise,  and  the  remark  at  the 
close  of  §9  with  reference  to  the  establishment  of  Coulomb's  law 
applies  without  alteration  to  (2). 

As  (2)  shows,  E  is  not  a  mere  number,  but  a  physical  quan- 
tity specifying  the  state  of  the  field  and  such  that  its  product  by 
an  electric  charge  is  a  mechanical  force.  E  is  clearly  a  vector 
quantity,  its  direction  being  that  of  the  force  on  a  positively 
charged  body,  and  its  magnitude  the  number  of  dynes  per  unit 
charge.  When  q  is  expressed  in  the  RES  unit  charge  and  F  in 
dynes,  E  is  said  to  be  expressed  in  the  RES  unit  electric  inten- 
sity.   • 

The  term  electric  field  is  often  used  to  denote  the  collective  in- 
tensity in  a  region,  instead  of  the  region  itself.  The  direction  of 
the  field  at  any  point  is  the  direction  of  the  intensity,  and  the 
strength  of  the  field  is  the  magnitude  of  the  intensity. 

12.  The  Superposition  of  Electric  Fields.  —  Experiment  also 
shows  that  any  number  of  electric  fields  (up  to  a  certain  limit, 
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when  the  dielectric  breaks  down  and  conduction  occurs)  may  bo 
superposed  upon  one  another,  the  effect  of  each  beinj^  intlciHjn- 
dent  of  all  the  rest.  Electric  intensities,  bcin^  vectors,  may 
therefore  be  compounded  like  all  other  vectors  for  which  the 
principle  of  superposition  holds,  the  resultant  intensity  at  any 
point  being  the  geometric  or  vector  sum  of  the  component  in- 
tensities. 

An  electric  field  is  uniform  if  its  intensity  is  the  same  at  every 
point.  Since  E  is  a  vector,  this  condition  necessitates  a  constant 
direction  as  well  as  a  constant  magnitude.  In  most  cases  E 
varies  from  point  to  point.  Examples  of  uniform  and  other  elec- 
tric fields,  as  well  as  of  the  superposition  of  electric  fields,  will 
be  given  below. 

IS.  Electric  Displacement  or  Induction.  Electrisation.  The 
physical  nature  of  every  electric  qu«intity  is  at  present  unknown. 
Many  phenomena,  however,  support  the  hypothesis  that  c  is  an 
elastic  permittivity  (/.  r.,  the  reciprocal  of  an  elastic  modulus) 
and  that  E  is  an  elastic  .stress.  For  the  sake  of  constructing  a 
mechanical  conception  of  the  electric  fiehl  we  shall  provisionally 
assume  c  and  ^  to  be  a  permittivity  and  a  stress,  respectivt^ly. 
The  so-called  permittivity  c  will  then  be  the  actual  j>ermittivity 
of  the  aither  or  a:ther  entangled  in  matter  for  the  Cunknown) 
kind  of  strain  concerned. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  ordinary  elastic  substances  subjected  to 
slight  mechanical  strains  we  have,  very  approximately,  the  rela- 
tion (Hooke's  law):  strain' itras  ^  i  modulus  ^^  pirmittivity,  or 
strain  —  permittrinty  x  stress.  If  then  /  is  a  jx-rmittivity  of  a  orr- 
tain  type  and  E  a  stress  of  the  corresj^indinj,^  *yi>*-»  thrir  product 
r£must  measure  the  corrcsi>^>ndin'^^  strain  or  displa'-<'in'nt  of  the 
dielectric. 

Whether  this  conc<,-]>tioii  is  ^orr<';t  or  not,  tin  produtt  f l\  x-^ 
ealle J  tht  electric  di:>piruim*  nt  ^a)v>  th<:  ehftrir  indu/tiou),  and  is 
denoted  by  IJ.     That  is 

/>-//;  (3; 
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E  being  a  vector,  and  c  being,  the  same  for  every  direction  of 
the  intensity,  since  isotropic  substances  only  are  to  be  considered 
here,  Z?  is  a  vector  with  the  same  direction  as  that  of  E,  When 
c  and  E  are  expressed  in  RES  units,  D  is  said  to  be  expressed  in 
the  RES  unit  displacement  (or  induction), 

A  substance  in  which  there  is  electric  displacement  is  also  said 
to  be  in  a  state  of  electrisation,  or  to  be  electrised.  If  the  dis- 
placement and  permittivity  are  uniform  throughout,  the  electrisa- 
tion is  said  to  be  uniform, 

14.  Mechanical  Conception  of  the  Electric  Field.  A  definite 
conception  of  the  electric  field  based  on  the  assumptions  made 
above  will  now  be  given.  According  to  this  conception  (which 
leads  to  results  by  no  means  wholly  consistent,  however)  the 
aether  is  the  simplest  possible  kind  of  dielectric  and  is  composed 
of  two  kinds   of  minute,    incompressible,   elastic   cells,    called 


«.  No  electric  displacement  b.  Electric  dispiaccmfcnt 


directed  to  left 


Fig.   1. 


positive  and  negative  cells,  respectively,  so  arranged  (in  rows). 
Fig.  I,  ^,  that  only  unlike  kinds  are  in  contact,  and  that  no  slip 
between  adjacent  cells  is  possible. 

When  the  aether  supports  an  electric  field,  the  cells  remain  un- 
changed in  volume,  but  their  shapes  are  distorted  and  their  centers 
of  volume  displaced.  Fig.  i,  b,  the  centers  of  the  positive  cells  in 
the  direction  of  the  electric  intensity,  and  the  centers  of  the 
negative  cells  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  electric  displace- 
ment is  measured  by  the  relative  linear  displacement  of  the 
centers  of  volume  of  the  cells  of  a  positive  row  with  reference 
to  the  centers  of  volume  of  the  adjacent  negative  rows  divided 
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by  the  distance  between  t\vo  adjacent  rows.  The  electric  inten- 
sity is  the  force  per  unit  area  in  the  direction  of  J)  actin^^f  wynm 
the  positive  cells^  or  the  force  per  unit  area  in  tlie  opposite  tlirec- 
tion  to  that  of  D  acting  upon  the  mgathc  (r//s,  in  any  plane 
passing  through  the  direction  of  D,  For  small  displaceniontH, 
the  displacement  and  intensity  so  measured  will  be  pro|H>rtional, 
as  required  by  (3)  in  ^// cases.  The  total  mechanical  force  acting 
upon  the  wAo/e  substance  within  any  element  of  volume  is  zero. 

From  what  precedes  and  from  the  nature  of  the  distortion  as 
shown  in  the  figure,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a  ttHsion  in  the 
aether  parallel  to  the  intensity,  and  a  pressure  in  all  tlirectloni 
normal  to  the  intensity.  That  this  deduction  from  our  mechanical 
conception  is  consistent  with  fact  is  demonstrated  in  §S  40-41. 

When  the  dielectric,  instead  of  free  athcr,  is  a  molecular  .sub- 
stance permeated  by  aether,  the  .same  general  conception  is  umc- 
ful.  Like  the  aether  which  permeates  the  matter,  its  moletnilcM 
may  be  thought  of  as  composed  each  of  two  constituents,  positive 
and  negative  atoms,  or  atomic  groups,  or  corpuscles  (CJhapter 
IX.),  which  suffer  a  displacement  .similar  and  in  addition  to  that 
of  the  aether  cells  entangled  among  them.  However  this  may 
be,  the  permittivity  of  all  molecular  substances  yet  invcsUYjatitd 
is  greater  than  that  of  free  aether.  Thus,  in  ordinary  maiUtr  t 
greater  displacement  than  in  free  ;ether  accompanies  a  given 
intensity. 

In  perfect  insulators,  according  if)  our  concqHimi,  the  otlU 
cannot  slip  over  one  another,  and  thus  elasiU  i\\n\AmMnutui  ^mly 
can  accompany  electric  intensity.  In  an  impcrUuX  jn^ulat/zr  0»e 
cells  can  slip  only  with  extreme  hh^wnenn,  and  fiM/re  hUfwly  tim 
more  highly  insulating  the  substanMr,  In  a  i^nuUuiUff  t:U'jAru, 
stress  can  exist  only  temp^-^rarily  (iitiU:*^H  ati  jnipM  j>v:d  *i\fi*Aro' 
motive  force,  ChsiyiU^r  VIIL,  i^  <x/ntiniiouj>)y  a^iitiyj,  and  U 
always  accompanied  by  rof^d  >Jjp.  7  hat  th*r  ^^i\/>AAWA:  *A  a  '^m- 
ductor  cannot  bup^x/Tt  ekctri/,  di>,j/)i^>;in^rnt  in  a  ^Wm,  f»'  Jd  wilJ 
be  shown  in  |  15,  TiM:  uu:*}iAStu^\  'y/fi//rj/li'/n  ^4  'l^^Afif.  v/f* 
duction  will  reodve  furtl^rr  ^ymi>vi'if4U'jtt  Wut  on  (<A$4{A^'j  IX^i- 
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15.  Electric  Displacement  and  Intensity  Zero  within  a  Condnc- 
tor  in  a  Static  Field.  We  may  now  restate  (4),  §  4,  as  a  corol- 
lary of  (3),  §  4 :  A  static  field  cannot  exist  within  the  substance 
of  a  conductor.  For  the  fields  within  and  without  a  hollow 
closed  conductor  are  absolutely  independent  of  one  another, 
however  thin  the  conducting  shell.  Hence  they  cannot  be  con- 
nectcd  by  an  electric  field  or  electrically  strained  medium,  and 
the  whole  substance  of  a  conductor,  except  an  extremely  thin 
surface  layer,  is  without  electrical  significance  (in  a  static  field). 
Thus  the  electric  intensity  and  displacement  in  the  outer  region 
terminate  at  the  outer  surface  of  the  conductor,  and  the  electric 
intensity  and  displacement  of  the  inner  region  (if  the  conductor 
is  hollow  and  encloses  insulated  electrified  bodies)  terminate  at 
the  inner  surface. 

16.  Lines  and  Tnbes  of  Intensity,  Displacement,  etc.  A  line 
so  drawn  in  an  electric  field  as  to  have  at  every  point  along  its 
length  the  direction  of  the  electric  intensity  (electric  force),  elec- 
trisation, or  displacement  (induction)  is  called  a  line  of  intcfisity 
{force),  electrisation,  or  displacement  (inductioji), 

A  tubular  suriace  the  elements  of  which  consist  wholly  .of 
lines  of  intensity  or  induction  (etc.)  is  called  a  tube  of  intensity 
or  induction  (etc.). 

The  strength  of  a  tube  of  induction  or  displacement  is  defined 
in  §  23. 

17.  Voltage,  Electromotive  Force,  and  Difference  of  Potential 

The  work  done  by  the  electric  field  in  carrying  an  indefinitely 
small  body  with  electric  charge  q  along  an  element  dL  CFig.  2) 
of  a  path  L  between  two  points  P^  and  P^  of  an  electric  field,  if 
dL  makes  an  angle  6  with  the  electric  intensity  E,  is 

dW^  qE  cos  e  dL  (4) 

and  the  total  work  done  in  carrying  q  along  L  from  /\  to  P^  is 

W^qJEcosOdL  (5) 
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the  integral  being  taken  from  /\  to  P^.  To  carry  q  from  P^  to 
P,  along  the  same  path  would  of  course  require  the  expenditure 
of  the  same  amount  of  work  against  the  field  by  an  outside  agent. 

In  the  same   way  the    work  ^E 

done  by  the  field  in  carrying  the 
body  with  charge  q  from  /\  to 
P^  along  another  path  U  is 

W  ^  qjE'cosO'dU. 

If  the  electric  field  is  a  static   Pi 
field,  IV  =  IV\  and  therefore 

f£ cos  0dL  =  f£'  cos  0'dL\  Fig.  2. 

For  if  the  work  done  along  any  path  L  were  greater  than  that 
done  along  any  other  path  Z',  a  positive  amount  of  work, 
IV ^  IV,  would  be  done  on  the  charged  body  by  the  field  dur- 
ing each  completion  of  a  circuit  from  P^  to  P^  along  L  and  back 
along  Z',  and  yet  the  energy  of  the  field  would  remain  unaltered. 
Since  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  the  conservation 
of  energy,  j£  cos  0  dL  is  the  same  for  every  path  between  two 
given  points  in  an  electrostatic  field. 

The  line  integral  of  the  electric  intensity,  fji  cos  0dL^  If7?» 
along  a  path  L  from  /\  to  P^  is  called  the  electromotive  force 
(e.m.f.)  or  voltage  along  the  path  L  from  P^  to  P^,  When,  as  in 
the  case  just  considered,  this  quantity  is  the  same  for  every  path 
from  Pj  to  Pj,  it  is  called  also  the  differ e7ice  of  potential  between 
P^  and  P^  or  thufall  of  potential  from  P^  to  P^. 

Since  a  voltage  is  a  quantity  of  work  divided  by  a  charge,  it  is 
evidently  not  a  vector. 

When  ^ris  expressed  in  ergs  and  q  in  the  RIIS  unit  char^;^, 
or  when  E\s  expressed  in  the  RliS  unit  intensity,  and  L  in  cm., 
the  voltage  (  =  IV'q  =  jE  cos  0  dL)  is  said  to  be  expressed  in 
the  RES  unit  voltage.  In  magnitude,  the  voltage  between  two 
points  is  equal  to  the  work  done  in  carrying  unit  charge  from 
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one  point  to  the  other  along  the  given  path,  or  any  path  if  the 
voltage  is  a  potential  difference. 

18.  Potential.  Equipotential  Surfaces.  The  fall  of  potential 
from  a  given  point  P  to  any  point  at  an  infinite  distance  from  all 
electrified  bodies  is  called  the  electric  potential  at  P, 

This  term  is  also  commonly  applied  to  the  fall  of  potential  from 
P  to  any  point  of  the  earth.  That  the  two  definitions  are  not 
identical  will  be  shown  in  §  6,  Chapter  II. 

The  symbol  V  will  be  used  to  denote  the  potential  at  a  point 
P,  In  conformity  with  this  notation,  the  fall  of  potential  from  a 
point  /\  to  a  point  P^  will  be  written  FJ  —  V^,  V^^,  or,  where  there 
is  no  danger  of  confusion,  simply  V, 

A  surface  which  is  everywhere  normal  to  the  electric  intensity, 
and  between  any  two  points  of  which  there  is  therefore  no  voltage, 
is  called  an  equipotential  surface,  or  simply  an  equipotential.  It  is 
clear  that  an  equipotential  surface  is  always  a  closed  surface  or 
else  (in  certain  ideal  fields)  an  infinite  plane. 

19.  Electric  Intensity  in  a  Static  Field  the  Space  Rate  of  Dimi- 
nution of  Potential. —  For  the  voltage  from  P^  to  P^  we  have 

by  writing  Ej^  for  E  cos  0,  the  component  of  electric  intensity  in 
the  direction  oidL.  That  is,  the  potential  of  P,  exceeds  that  at  P^ 
byfEi^dL  from  P,  to  P^ ;  or  the  diminution  of  potential  from  P^ 

to  P^  is  jEi^  dL  from  P^  to  P^,     If  the  two  points  are  taken  an 

infinitesimal  distance  dL  apart,  the  diminution  of  potential  along 
dL  becomes  ^dV,  and  the  integral  becomes  simply  E^^  dL,    Thus 

we  have 

-  dV^  Ej,  dL 
and  therefore 

^^  =  _  dVldL  (6) 

That  is,  the  component  of  electric  intensity  in  any  direction  is  the 
space  rate  of  diminution  of  the  electric  potential  in  that  direction. 
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V  obviously  diminishes  most  rapidly  along  a  line  of  intensity, 
and  not  at  all  along  a  line  in  an  equipotential  surface.    • 

20.  Electric  Field  Mapped  out  by  a  System  of  Eqnipotentials. 
If  a  line  of  intensity  is  denoted. by  N^  the  last  equation  gives 

Ey=^E^^dVldN. 

From  this  it  follows  that  an  electric  field  can  be  completely 
mapped  out  by  a  system  of  equipotential  surfaces  so  drawn  that 
the  voltage  between  successive  surfaces  is  constant.  For  the 
direction  of  the  intensity  at  any  point  is  that  of  the  normal  to  the 
equipotential  passing  through  the  point ;  and  its  magnitude  is, 
by  the  above  equation,  proportional  to  the  number  of  successive 
equipotential  surfaces  crossed  at  the  point  per  unit  length  by 
this  normal  or  line  of  intensity.  Maxwell's  method  of  drawing 
such  an  equipotential  system  is  described  in  §§  7,  11,  13,  14,  II. 

21.  Electric  Flux.  Let  dS,  Fig.  3,  denote  an  element  of  area 
at  any  point  of  an  electric  field  where  the  displacement  is  D,  and 
let  the  angle  between  D  and  the  normal  N  to  dS  be  denoted  by 
d.     The  product  of  dS  into 

the  component  of  D  normal 
to  dS,  that  is,  D  cos  0  dS, 
is  called  the  electric  flux 
across  dS, 

To  obtain  the  electric  flux, 
n,  across  an  extended  sur- 
face 5,  over  which  D  may 
vary  in  any  manner,  the  in- 
tegral of  D  cos  6  dS  must 
be  taken  over  the  whole  sur- 
face.    Thus  ^ 

U  =  fD  cos  0  dS 


Fig.  3. 


(7) 


22.  Oaas8*s  Theorem:  The  electric  flux  outward  across  any 
closed  surface  5  so  drawn  as  to  enclose  a  total  charge  q  is  equal 
to  q. 
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The  theorem  will  first  be  established  for  the  case  in  which  all 
space  is  filled  up  with  a  single  homogeneous  isotropic  dielectric 
with  permitti\dty  c  (or  with  any  number  of  isotropic  dielectrics  all 
of  which  have  the  same  permittivity  c\ 


Fig.  4. 

Consider  first  the  field  about  a  charge  q  concentrated  at  P^ 
Fig.  4,  any  point  within  5,  a  closed  surface  of  any  shape.  For 
the  magnitude  of  the  displacement,  D,  at  any  element  of  area 
dS,  distant  L  from  P,  we  have  from  (i),  (2),  and  (3) 

D  =  cE=^  c(g'4  TT  c/J)  =  ql^irD 

In  direction,  D  and  E  are  evidently  radial  from  P  (or  to  P  if 
q  is  negative). 

For  the  flux  across  dS  we  have  therefore 

dH  =  D  cos  6  dS  =  q  dS  cos  Oi^irL?  =  q  dS' l^irD  =  qiA'rr  •  dta 

where  dS^  =  dS  cos  0  is  the  projection  of  dS  normal  to  Z,  and 
d<o  =  dS^'L'  is  the  elementary  solid  angle  subtended  at  P  by  dS 
and  dS\  that  is,  the  angle  of  the  elementary  conical  tube  of  in- 
duction cutting  out  the  area  dS, 

If  the  surface  is  folded,  so  that  some  of  the  tubes  cut  it  more 
than  once,  as  the  tube  of  angle  dot  which  cuts  out  the  areas  dS^, 
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dS^,  •  •  • ,  dS^  in  the  figure,  each  of  these  tubes  must  obviously 
cut  it  an  odd  number  of  times.  And  since  the  angle  doi  of  the 
cone  is  the  same  for  all  the  elements  dS^,  dS^y  etc.,  the  magnitude 
of  the  flux  across  each  will  be  the  same,  viz.,  ql/^ir*dtiiy  but  the 
flux  will  be  outward  (positive)  across  all  the  elements  with  odd 
numbers,  and  inward  (negative)  across  all  the  elements  with  even 
numbers.  Thus  all  the  elements  except  one,  across  which  the 
flux  is  positive  or  outward,  cut  one  another  out  in  pairs,  leaving 
the  total  flux  outward  through  the  tube  equal,  as  for  a  tube  of 
the  same  angle  cutting  the  surface  but  once,  to  y/47r  •  d<o. 
The  outward  flux  across  the  complete  surface  is  therefore 

n  =  /^n  =  f/4'7rfd(a  =  g  (8) 

since  th«  whole  solid  angle,  fda>,  subtended  by  any  closed  sur- 
face at  a  point  within  it  is  47r. 

This  result  is  independent  of  the  position  of  P  within  S;  hence, 
by  the  principle  of  superposition,  it  must  hold  for  charges  dis- 
tributed in  any  manner  within  5,  ^  denoting  now  the  total  (alge- 
braic) charge  within.  The  validity  of  the  theorem  for  all  isotropic 
electrostatic  fields  will  be  established  later  (§§  29,  L  and  i,  IV.). 

23.  The  Strength  of  a  Tube  of  Induction.  From  (8)  it  fol- 
lows that  the  flux  across  every  cross-section  of  a  given  tube  of 
induction  is  the  same.     For  by  the  definition  of  a  tube  there  is 


— > 

FIff.  5. 


no  flux  across  any  part  of  its  sides ;  and  since  in  the  space  en- 
closed within  the  sides  and  two  diaphragms  .V,  and  S^,  Fig.  5, 
there  is  no  electric  charge,  the  flux  which  enters  this  region 
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across  S^  must  equal  that  which  leaves  across  S^,  Thus  there 
is  an  analogy  between  the  electric  flux  and  the  flux  of  an  incom- 
pressible fluid. 

The  strength  of  a  tube  of  induction  is  defined  as  the  magnitude 
of  the  flux  across  any  diaphragm  of  the  tube.  A  unit  tube  is  a 
tube  whose  strength  is  unity. 

24.  Electric  Charge  and  Discontinuity  of  Electric  Flux.  With 
the  exception  of  closed  tubes  of  induction  (Chapter  VI.).  all 
tubes  in  a  static  field  emanate  from  positively  charged  bodies  and 
terminate  upon  negatively  charged  bodies.  To  prove  this  state- 
ment, consider  two  electrified  bodies  (there  cannot  be  less  than 
two)  alone  in  the  field,  there  being  no  charges  upon  other 
bodies.  If  one  possesses  the  charge  -f  q,  the  other  possesses  the 
charge  —  ?  (§  6).  The  total  electric  flux  outward  across  any  closed 
surface  surrounding  +  y  is  ^,  and  the  total  inward  flux  across 
any  closed  surface  surrounding  —  q  is  q  ;  or  the  total  flux  across 
any  closed  surface  separating  the  charge  -f  q  from  the  charge 
—  ^  is  equal  to  q  in  magnitude,  and  in  direction  is  from  +  q 
toward  —  q.  That  is,  all  the  tubes  emanate  from  the  body 
with  charge  +  q  and  terminate  upon  that  with  charge  — -  q^  the 
total  strength  of  all  the  tubes  being  q. 

Exactly  the  same  mode  of  reasoning  may  be  applied  to  a  single 
tube  of  induction.  The  strength  of  a  tube  is  thus  equal  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  positive  charge  at  one  end  or  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  negative  charge  at  the  other.  The  whole  electric  field 
indeed  may  be  r^arded  as  a  single  tube  of  induction  passing 
from  one  charge  to  the  other. 

Thus  the  electric  charge  resides  only  where  the  displacement 
is  discontinuous,  and  is  measured  by  the  amount  of  this  discon- 
tinuity. In  fact  Gauss's  theorem  simply  states  the  identity  of  an 
electric  charge  and  the  flux  from  the  charge,  or  rather  the  dis- 
continuity of  the  flux  at  the  charge. 

Rational  Units.  The  system  of  units  here  adopted  is  called 
rational  for  the  reason  that  it  makes  the  flux  from  a  charge  equal 
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to  the  charge  numerically,  as  it  is  dimensional ly,  instead  of  to  47r 
X  the  charge,  as  in  the  common  systems,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
does  away  with  the  factor  tt  except  in  the  case  of  spherical  or 
circular  distributions,  where  it  would  naturally  occur. 

25.  Electric  Field  Mapped  Out  by  Tubes  of  Induction.     In  the 

elementary  tube  T,  Fig.  6,  let  the  diaphragms  dS^,  dS^,  be  drawn 


Fig.  6. 


at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  tube.     Then  we  have,  by  §23, 
DydS^  =  D^S^,  whence 

DJD,  =  dSJdS,  =  E,IE,  (9) 

Thus  the  intensity  and  induction  at  every  point  along  a  narrow 
tube  are  inversely  proportional  to  its  right  cross-section  at  the 
point.  Since  therefore  the  magnitude  of  the  right  cross-section 
of  a  tube  at  a  point  indicates  the  magnitude  of  the  induction  and 
intensity,  and  the  direction  of  the  tube  the  direction  of  these 
quantities,  an  electric  field  may  be  completely  mapped  out  by 
drawing  a  system  of  tubes,  all  of  the  same  strength,  filling  the 
field.  Maxwell's  method  of  drawing  such  a  system  of  tubes  will 
be  explained  in  §§  7,  11,  13-14,  II. 

26.  The  Surface  of  a  Conductor  in  a  Static  Field  it  an  Equipo- 
tential  Surface.  For,  since  in  a  static  field  there  is  no  electric 
intensity  within  the  substance  of  a  conductor,  the  voltage 
JE  cos  6dL  is  zero  along  any  line  drawn  wholly  through  the 
substance  of  a  conductor  and  connecting  any  two  points  of  its 
surface  (and  therefore  along  any  other  line  connecting  the  two 
points,  since  the  field  is  static). 

27.  Equipotential  Beg^on.  If  in  the  region  on  one  side  of  a 
given  equipotential  surface  there  is  no  electric  charge,  the  elec- 
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trie  induction  and  intensity  in  this  region  are  also  zero,  and  all 
parts  of  it  are  therefore  at  the  same  potential  as  that  of  the 
equipotential  surface.  For  all  the  tubes  which  cross  an  equipo- 
tential  surface  cross  it  normally  and  but  once ;  and  in  the  region 
considered  there  is  no  electric  charge  with  which  such  tubes 
could  originate  or  terminate.  Hence  there  are  no  tubes  in  the 
region,  by  Gauss's  theorem,  and  no  voltage. 

That  the  space  containing  the  substance  of  a  conductor^  or  the 
space  included  within  a  hollow  closed  conductor,  is  an  equipo- 
tential region,  has  already  been  established. 

28.  In  a  Static  Field  a  Conductor  may  be  Replaced  by  a  Die- 
lectric of  any  Permittivity.  Since  there  is  no  electric  field  in  a 
region  without  charge  bounded  by  an  equipotential  surface 
(charged  or  uncharged),  the  substance  filling  this  region  may  be 
replaced  by  any  other  substance,  with  its  surface  charged  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  the  substance  replaced,  without  in  any 
way  affecting  the  electric  field.  Thus  it  is  extremely  convenient 
for  the  purpose  of  solving  many  electric  problems,  to  imagine 
the  substance  of  an  electrified  co7iductor  replaced  by  a  dielectric 
of  the  same  permittivity  as  that  of  the  surrounding  medium,  with 
its  surface  coincident  with  that  of  the  conductor  and  charged  in 
the  same  manner.  This  is  in  order  to  apply  the  law  of  inverse 
squares,  which  can  be  done  only  when  all  space  contains  the 
same  dielectric  of  uniform  permittivity.  Extensive  use  will  be 
made  of  this  principle  in  what  follows  and  it  will  be  generalised 
in  Chapter  IV. 

29.  Oatiss*s  Theorem  Valid  for  a  Finite  Region  and  for  a  Field 
Containing  or  Bounded  by  Condnctors.  As  an  immediate  corollary 
of  what  precedes,  it  follows  that  Gauss's  theorem  is  valid 
throughout  an  infinite  electric  field  containing  a  homogeneous 
isotropic  dielectric  and  any  number  of  conductors.  And  as  an 
immediate  corollary  of  this  last  proposition  and  §  4,  it  follows 
that  the  theorem  is  valid  throughout  any  finite  electric  field 
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bounded  by  conductors,  and  throughout  a  finite  portion  of  any 
electric  field,  provided  that  this  finite  field  or  portion  of  a  field 
contains  only  a  single  homogeneous  isotropic  dielectric  and  con- 
ductors. The  validity  of  the  theorem  is  still  further  extended 
in  Chapter  IV.  1 

SO.  Electric  Surface  and  Yolnine  Density.     Convergence   and 
Divergence   of  a  Vector.     The  electric  surface  density  at  any       f 
point  of  a  charged  surface  is  defined  as  the  charge  per  unit  area        , 
at  the  point,  and  will  be  denoted  by  <r.     If  dS  is  an  element  of 
area  at  the  point  and  dq  its  charge,  ^ 

(T^dqjdS  (10)       : 

The  outward  flux  across  any  surface  enclosing  dq  and  no 
other  electric  charges  is  dll  =^  dq  =  cdS,  by  Gauss's  theorem 
(not  yet  proved  for  this  case,  since  the  surface  encloses,  in 
general,  two  dielectrics).  Let  such  a  surface  be  formed  by 
a    right   cylinder   of  infinitesimal    length    drawn   through    the 


boundary  of  dS  and  closed  up  by  two  planes  parallel  with 
dS,  one  on  each  side.  Fig.  7.  The  lateral  area  of  this  cylinder  is 
negligible  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  ends,  so  that  the  out- 
ward flux  across  the  total  surface  is  equal  to  the  flux  across  the 
ends.     Therefore,  if  D^  and  D^  are  the  displacements  on  the  two 
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sides  of  dS,  and  0^  and  0^  the  angles  they  make  with  the  normals 
drawn  from  dSy 

^n  =  (TdS  =  {D^  cos  (9j  +  D^  cos  e^ds 
whence 

(T  ^  D^  cos  ^1  +  Z>2  ^^s  ^2  ==  ^lA  ^^^  ^1  +  ^A  ^^^  ^2    (' ') 

if  Tj  and  r,  denote  the  permittivities  of  the  media  on  the  two  sides 
oidS, 

If  the  charged  surface  is  that  of  a  conductor  in  a  static  field, 
the  displacement,  D,  on  one  side  is  normal  to  the  surface,  and 
on  the  other  side  is  zero  ;  so  that  in  this  case  (i  i)  becomes 

c^D^cE  (12) 

which  might  have  been  written   down   at  once  from    Gauss's 

theorem,  already  established  for  this  case. 

The  electric  volume  density  at  any  point  of  an  electrified  volume 

is  defined  as  the  charge  per  unit  volume  at  the  point,  and  will  be 

denoted  by  p.     If  dq  is  the  charge  in  the  element  of  volume  dr 

at  the  point, 

p^dqjdr  (13) 

•   The  electric  flux  outward  from  dq  through  the  surface  of  dr  is 
dTl  =^  dq  ^=  pdr,  whence 

p  =  dqjdr  =  ^H/^/t  =  div  D  (14) 

The  symbol  div  D  is  an  abbreviation  for  the  divergence  of  Z>, 
which  is  another  name  for  dU/dr,  the  outward  flux  of  the 
vector  D  per  unit  volume,  or,  in  magnitude,  the  amount  of 
I  the  flux  leaving  unit  volume  through  part  of  its  surface  minus 
the  amount  entering  the  same  volume  through  the  rest  of  its 
surface.  ' 

If  p  is  negative,  div  D  is  also  negative,  or  the  flux  is,  on  the 
whole,  directed  into  dr.  To  the  negative  of  the  divergence  the 
term  convergence  is  applied.     It  is  written  conv.     Hence 

—  p  =  —  div  D  —  conv  D  (i  5) 
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The  convergence  or  divergence  of  any  other  vector  is  simi- 
larly defined  as  the  inward  or  outward  flux  of  the  vector  per 
unit  volume  at  the  given  point. 

An  insulator  may  possess  both  volume  density  and  surface 
density  of  electrification,  but  the  charge  of  a  conductor  in  a  static 
field  resides,  as  has  been  already  shown,  on  the  surface  only. 
This  statement  must  not  be  taken  too  literally,  however,  as  the 
molecular  structure  of  matter  makes  it  necessary  that  the  dis- 
placement should  terminate  upon  the  atoms  of  a  surface  layer^ 
although  this  layer  is  extremely  thin. 

31.  Caxtesian  Expression  for  the  Divergence  and  Convergence 
of  a  Vector.  The  Equations  of  Poisson  and  Laplace.  First  we 
shall  obtain  the  expression  for  the  divergence  of  the  vector  D, 
Let  the  components  o{  D  at  the  point  whose  coordinates  are  ;r, 
y,  2,  parallel  to  the  rectangular  axes  J!f,  y;  Z,  be  D^,  D^,  D^, 
respectively,  Fig.  8.  Consider  the  elementary  parallelepiped 
whose  edges  are  parallel  to  the  coordinate  axes  and  have  the 
infinitesimal  lengths  dx^  dy, 
dz,  the  coordinates  of  the 
comer  nearest  the  origin  of 
coordinates  being  x,  y,  z. 

The  flux  into  the  parallel- 
epiped through  the  face  13 
is  D^  dxdz  (or  the  flux  out 
across  the  face  13  is  —  D^ 
dxdz),  and  that  out  through 
the  opposite  face,  57,  is  {D^ 
-h  dDJdy  dy)  dxdz.  Hence 
the  resultant  outward  flux 
across  the  two  faces  parallel 
to  the  -XZ" plane  is  {D^-\-dDJdydy)dxdz—D^xdz=dDJdy  dxdydz. 

In  exactly  the  same  way  the  resultant  outw'ard  flux  across  the 
two  faces  26  and  35  is  dD^jdx  dxdydz,  and  that  across  the  faces 
46  and  37,  dD^dz  dxdydz. 


Fie.  8. 


(i6) 


(17) 
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Hence  the  total  flux  outward  from  the  parallelepiped  is 

dU  =  {dDJdx  +  dDJdy  +  dDJds)  dxdydz 

=  \dD^,dx  +  dDJdy  +  dDJdz)  dr 
and 

/9  =  diV  Z>  =  —  conv  D  =  dUjdr 

=  rfZ^j/rf^  +  dDJdy  -f  rfZ?^/rf^ 

Similarly,  for  any  other  vector,  as  -£,  we  have 

div  £  =  —  conv  £  =  dEJdx  +  dEJdy  +  dEJdz 

If  ^  is  constant  (independent  of  ^,  ^  xr),  we  have,  since  D  =  cE^ 

div  Z?  =  rfZ^i///^  +  dDJdy  +  ^Z^j/rfi? 

=  c{dEJdx  +  dEJdy  +  ^^j/z/sr)  =  r  div  £ 

Equation  (17)  may  be  written 

/9  =  div  Z^  =  dldx{cE^  +  dldy{cE^  +  dldz{cE^ 
=  -  djdxicdVjdx)  -  rf/rf|/  (r^F/^)  -  ^///-j?  (r^F/rf^) 

If  r  is  independent  of  the  coordinates,  this  equation  becomes 

^  =  div  Z>  =  --c(d^V/dx^  +  d^V/df  +  d^Vjdz^        (19) 

(18)  and  (19)  are  the  equations  of  Pois,son,  When  /»  =  o,  the 
equations  become 

d/dx(cdV/dx)  +  d/dy  (cdV/dy)  +  djdz  {cdVjdz)  =  o     (20) 
and 

d^Vjdj^  +  d'Vjdf  +  d^Vjds^  =  0  (21) 

which  are  the  equations  of  Laplace, 

32.  The  Equilibrium  of  Superposed  Electric  Fields,  (i)  If  in 
each  of  any  number  of  electric  fields  separately  each  of  a  given 
system  of  surfaces  of  fixed  configuration  is  an  equipotential,  then 
in  the  electric  field  resulting  from  the  geometric  superposition  of 
these  fields  each  surface  will  remain  an  equipotential.  For  since 
in  each  field  separately  the  tubes  meet  the  surfaces  normally,  by 


(18) 
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definition  of  an  equipotential,  the  tubes  in  the  geometrically 
obtained  resultant  field  will  also  meet  the  surfaces  normally. 

(2)  That  the  superposition  of  any  number  of  distributions  of 
electric  charges  in  or  upon  insulators  gives  a  resultant  distribution 
of  charges  in  equilibrium  is  evident  from  the  definition  of  an  insu- 
lator. That  the  resultant  field  (obtained  by  geometrical  super- 
position) connected  with  these  charges  is  in  equilibrium,  and  that 
this  is  the  only  possible  resultant  field  in  equilibrium,  follows 
from  §12. 

(3)  If  each  or  any  of  the  equipotential^  ^f  (0  encloses  no 
charges,  then  it  encloses  no  field,  and  it  is  immaterial  so  far  as 
the  external  (/.  r.,  the  only)  field  is  concerned  whether  the  sub- 
stance within  this  surface  is  an  insulator  or  a  conductor  (§28). 
If  the  field  is  in  equilibrium  in  the  one  case,  it  will  be  in  equi- 
librium in  the  other.  Hence  we  may  state  that  if  each  of  any 
number  of  electric  fields  surrounding  or  bounding  a  given  system 
of  conductors  with  fixed  configuration  is  separately  in  equilibrium, 
then  the  electric  field  resulting  from  their  geometric  superposition 
will  also  be  in  equilibrium,  and  will  be  the  only  possible  resultant 
field  in  equilibrium  (/.  ^.,  static).  The  last  statement  is  proved 
again  in  §  46. 

33.  The  Superposition  of  Voltages  and  Potentials.  If  the  vol- 
tage from  any  point  P  to  any  other  point  F  \^  V^  when  the  field 
surrounding  the  points  is  a  given  field  A^^  V^  when  the  field  is 
^j,  . . .  ,  V^  when  the  field  is  A^,  then  the  voltage  from  Pto  P 
when  all  the  fields  are  superposed  is 

F=  V,+  V,+  ...  +  F,  (22) 

For,  all  the  integrals  being  taken  along  the  same  path  L  (which 
may  be  a//y  path  from  P  to  /^),  we  have,  in  the  notation  of 

F;  =  f£,  cos  0,dL,  V^  =  fE^  cos  O^dL,  •  •  •  ,  F^  =  JE,  cos  OJL 
and  V=^  JE  cos  0dL 
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By  the  principle  of  superposition  of  electric  intensities 

E  cos  0  ==  E^  cos  6^  +  E^  cos  6^+  ...  +  -£,  cos  0^ 
Hence 

V=^fEcos0dL=  V,+  F,+  ...  +  V^ 

which  is  identical  with  {22). 

If  P'  is  any  point  in  the  region  of  zero  potential,  Fand  l\, 
r^  ,  . . .  ,  V^  denote  the  resultant  and  component  potenticds^  re- 
spectively at  P, 

34.  Voltages  and  Charges  ProportionaL  It  is  clear  from  §§32 
and  33  that  when  the  intensity  at  every  point,  and  therefore  the 
voltage  between  every  two  points,  of  a  static  electric  field  is 
altered  in  any  ratio,  the  resulting  electric  field  will  be  in  equi- 
librium, and  the  electric  surface  or  volume  density  at  every  ele- 
ment of  charged  surface  or  volume  will  be  altered  in  the  same 
ratio,  and  vice  versa.  The  original  field  has  simply  been  super- 
posed on  itself  a  given  number  of  times. 

36.  Capacity  of  an  Electrical  System.  Permittance  of  a  Dielec- 
tric. S  is  Proportional  to  c.  In  an  electric  field  terminated  by 
two  conductors  A  and  B  all  the  tubes  emanate  from  one  of  the 
conductors  and  terminate  upon  the  other,  so  that  the  charges  of 
j^  and  B  are  equaL  and  opposite  whatever  their  common  mag^f. 
tude,  q.  This  relation  still  holds  when  any  number  of  other  con- 
ductors, uncharged  except  by  induction,  are  in  the  field,  the  tubes 
connecting  A  and  B  simply  being  rendered  discontinuous  at  the 
surfaces  of  these  conductors  (§  42).  By  the  last  article,  if  the 
voltage  FJ2  between  A  and  B  is  altered  in  any  ratio,  q  will  be 
altered  in  the  same  ratio,  and  vice  versa.    That  is 

<}  =  SV,,  (23) 

where  5*  is  a  constant,  called  the  capacity  of  the  system  AB,  or 
much  better,  the  capacity  or  permittafice  of  the  dielectric  bounded 
by  A  and  B. 
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The  above  equation  may  be  written 

S=qlV^  =  jDdSjjEdL  (24) 

dS  being  the  element  of  area  of  any  equipotential  surface  (neces- 
sarily closed  around  one  of  the  conductors  or  else  extending  to 
infinity),  and  dL  the  element  of  length  of  any  line  of  intensity,  the 
integrals  extending  over  the  whole  surface  and  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  line,  respectively. 

The  term  permittance  is  applied  to  5  (surface  integral  of  dis- 
placement/line integral  of  intensity)  for  the  same  reason  for 
which  the  term  permittivity  is  applied  to  c  (displacement /intensity). 

When  the  charge  and  voltage  are  expressed  in  RES  units  in 
(23)  and  (24),  5  is  said  to  be  expressed  in  the  RES  unit  capacity 
or  permittance.  The  unit  capacity  is  thus  the  capacity  of  a  sys- 
tem, or  dielectric,  upon  each  of  whose  terminating  conductors 
the  charge  is  unity  when  the  voltage  is  unity. 

Two  conductors  which  completely  bound  an  electric  field,  like 
the  system  AB^  are  called,  with  the  intervening  dielectric,  an 
electric  condetiser  or  leyden.  These  terms  are  commonly  applied, 
however,  only  when  the  conductors  are  near  together,  in  which 
case  the  displacement  may  be  very  great,  or  the  electric  charge 
highly  "condensed"  even  when  the  voltage 

{JEdL  =  I  IcfDdL) 

is  small  (since  L  is  small).  The  term  condenser  is  also  applied 
to  a  system  in  which  nearly  all  the  tubes  of  induction  pass  from 
one  of  the  conductors  to  the  other. 

If  the  voltage  Fof  a  leyden  is  kept  con.stant,  and  the  permit- 
tivity c  of  its  dielectric  altered  everywhere  in  a  given  ratio,  the 
intensity  E  will  remain  constant,  but  the  displacement  D,  and 
therefore  the  charge  q,  will  be  altered  everywhere  in  the  same 
ratio.     Hence  S  is  proportional  to  c. 

Although  a  charge  of  one  sign  cannot  exist  without  the  com- 
plementary charge  of  r^ppr^sitc  sign,  it  is  sometimes  convenient 
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to  imagine  one  of  the  charges  removed  to  an  infinite  distance, 
when  the  electric  field  within  a  finite  distance  is  connected  \*'ith 
only  a  single  electrified  body  and  conductors  with  induced 
charges.  The  intensity  and  potential  at  every  point  will  then  be 
proportional  to  the  charge  of  the  electrified  body. 

36.  Mechanical  Analogue  of  the  Belation  q  —  SV^  If  a  spring 
(analogous  to  the  dielectric  of  a  condenser)  which  obeys  Hooke's 
law  and  has  perfect  elasticity  {c  =  DjE  =  constant)  is  stretched 
a  distance  L  (analogous  to  q)  by  a  force  F  (analogous  to  V^^  then 

L^KF  (25) 

where  K  (analogous  to  5  )  is  a  constant  depending  on  the  spring. 
A  similar  relation  of  course  exists  between  the  deformation  and 
the  forcive  in  the  case  of  any  other  perfectly  elastic  strain. 

37.  The  Electrostatic  Energy  of  a  Field  Bounded  by  Two  Con- 
ductors. Energy  Contained  in  a  Tube  of  Displacement  Between 
Two  Equipotentials.  The  energy  contained  in  the  dielectric 
bounded  by  the  two  conductors  A  and  B  due  to  its  electric  dis- 
placement is  equal  to  the  work  done  in  creating  the  electric 
field,  or  the  work  done  against  the  electric  field  in  charging  the 
system  (provided  there  is  no  dissipation  of  energy  in  dielec- 
tric hysteresis,  §  i,  VI.).  Let  the  process  of  charging  consist  in 
carrying  successive  elements  of  charge  dq  from  B  to  A,  or  —  dq 
from  A  to  B,  or  both.  Each  time  this  is  done  A  gains  a  charge 
+  dq  and  B  a  charge  —  dq,  and  the  work  done  in  effecting  the 
transfer,  if  the  charges  of  A  and  B,  at  the  time  are  +  q  and  —  g 
respectively,  and  if  the  corresponding  voltage  from  A  to  B  is 

l\  is 

dW^  Vdq  (26) 

by  (5). 

If  S  =  ql  V=  constant,  which  is  true  except  when  intrinsic 

displacement  (VI.)  is  present,  (26)  may  be  written 

dli^=  Vdq=  i/Sqdq:=SVdV 
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Hence  the  total  work  done  in  establishing  the  field,  or  the  total 
electrostatic  energy  of  the  field,  is 

W^   rVdq^ljSrqdq^^q'IS 

*^*  -^^  ..  (27) 

Jo 

The  electric  field  may  be  considered  as  a  single  tube  of  dis- 
placement connecting  A  and  B,  the  strength  of  the  tube  being 
q  and  its  voltage  V.  The  energy  of  this  tube  is  then  one  half 
the  product  of  its  strength  by  its  voltage.  Or  the  field  may  be 
divided  up  into  tubes  of  displacement  in  any  manner,  and  since 
the  above  result  is  wholly  independent  of  the  shapes  of  the  tubes, 
the  energy  contained  in  each  tube  is  in  the  same  way  one  half  of 
the  product  of  its  strength  by  its  voltage.  Also,  the  energy  con- 
tained in  the  portion  of  any  tube  of  strength  q  between  two  equi- 
potential  surfaces  differing  in  potential  by  V  is  ^q  V,  whether  the 
tube  terminates  at  these  surfaces  or  not. 

In  any  case,  whether  energy  is  dissipated  or  not,  or  whether 
q/  V=  S  is  constant  or  not,  the  work  done  in  charging  the  con- 
denser from  a  neutral  state  to  charge  q,  or  the  work  done  in 
changing  the  strength  of  a  tube  of  displacement  from  O  to  q, 
and  its  voltage  from  0  to  F,  is 


W 


^Tvdq  (28) 


38.  Electric  Energy  Density  in  a  Dielectric.  From  §  37  it  fol- 
lows that  when  D  =  cE  (no  intrinsic  electrisation  present,  Chapter 
VI.)  the  energy  per  unit  volume  at  any  point  of  an  electric  field  is 

U^lED=\cE^  (29) 

To  prove  this,  consider  an  elementary  tube,  of  strength  dq^ 
cutting  two  equipotential  surfaces  distant  dL  apart,  the  point  con- 
sidered being  at  the  center  of  the  element  of  volume  dr  enclosed 
by  the  sides  of  the  tube  i^*'  '  Uu     If  the  right 
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cross -section  of  the  tube  is  dS  at  the  point,  dr^^dLdS,     The 
energy  contained  in  dr  is 

dW=  \dq  EdL  =  \DdS  EdL  =  \ED  dr  =  \cE^  dr 

and  the  energy  per  unit  volume  is 

C/=  dWjdr  =  )^ED  =  I  cE^ 

which  is  identical  with  (30). 

Without  assuming  the  relation  y/F=  5=  constant,  or 
c  =  DJE  =  constant,  or  that  there  is  no  dissipation  of  energy, 
we  can  show  that  the  work  done  per  unit  volume  in  creating  a 
displacement  D  is 

U=  {  EdD  (30) 

which  reduces  to  (29)  when  c  =  DjE  =  constant. 

For  in  the  general  case,  §  37  (28),  the  work  done  in  changing 
the  strength  of  a  tube  of  displacement  from  O  to  q  is 

IV=  f  Vdq  =  fffEdI)dLdS=ffEcWdT 
which,  on  differentiating  with  respect  to  t,  gives  (30). 

39.  Electric  Tension  and  Pressure  (Preliminary).  From  the 
consideration  of  a  static  electric  field  (such  as  the  field  of  Fig.  22, 
24,  or  47),  in  which  tubes  of  induction  stretch,  in  general,  from 
a  positively  charged  body  to  another  body  negatively  charged ; 
in  which  there  is  always  a  force  of  attraction  between  the  op- 
positely charged  bodies ;  and  in  which  a  small  electrified  body 
(if  the  force  of  gravity  is  eliminated)  will  move  along  a  line  of 
intensity ;  it  follows  immediately  that  at  every  point  of  an  elec- 
tric field  there  is  a  tension  in  the  dielectric  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  the  intensity  —  the  tubes  of  induction  tending  to  contract  in 
length  indefinitely  and  to  pull  together  the  electrified  bodies  on 
which  they  end. 

It  is  clear  also  from  the  manner  in  which  the  tubes  of  induction 
spread  out  laterally  as  they  pass  from  one  of  the  bodies  to  the 


.  .• 
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Other,  filling  all  space  except  as  the  field  is  bounded  by  conduc- 
tors, that  at  every  point  in  the  dielectric  there  is  a  pressure  per- 
pendicular in  every  direction  to  the  intensity  at  the  point.  Were 
the  tension  along  the  tubes  the  only  stress,  it  is  clear  that  all  the 
tubes  would  contract  in  cross-section  as  well  as  in  length  and 
stretch  straight  across  from  one  charge  to  the  other ;  and  the 
electromotive  force  from  charge  to  charge  along  all  paths  not 
passing  through  the  region  occupied  by  these  tubes  would  be 
zero,  which  is  of  course  impossible. 

It  is  clear  also  that  the  intensity  and  pressure  at  any  point  are 
greater  the  greater  the  intensity  and  induction  at  the  point. 
These  stresses  are  referred  to  in  §  14,  and  will  receive  detailed 
consideration  in  the  next  two  articles. 

40.  Electric  Tension,  Metliod  I.  At  any  point  in  a  dielectric  in 
which  (29)  holds  there  is  a  tension  in  the  direction  of  the  in- 
tensity, with  magnitude  per  unit  area 

T^\ED^\cE^^U  (31) 

To  prove  this,  consider  a  uniform  field  which  is  terminated  at 
one  end  by  a  plane  conducting  plate  of  area  A  (necessarily)  nor- 
mal to  the  electric  field  (III,  §  2).  If  the  plate  is  moved  in  a  direc- 
tion parallel  to  the  field  an  infinitesimal  distance  dL,  the  volume 
of  the  dielectric  under  strain  terminated  by  the  plate  of  area  A  is 
increased  by  AdL  and  the  energy  by  dW^  AdL^ED,  the  dis- 
placement of  the  plate  being  so  small  that  E  and  D  remain  sen- 
sibly unaltered.  This  increase  in  energy  is  equal  to  the  work 
done  in  moving  the  plate  the  distance  dL  against  the  force 
normal  to  its  surface  due  to  the  tension  in  the  dielectric.  If  the 
force  per  unit  area  on  the  plate,  which  must  equal  the  tension  in 
the  direction  of  the  intensity  in  the  dielectric,  is  denoted  by  T^ 
we  have  therefore 

dW^  TAdL  =  \EDAdL ;  and  r=  \\A dWjdL  =  \ED,  etc., 
which  is  identical  with  (31). 


( 
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This  result  has  been  deduced  for  a  uniform  field,  but  since 
every  field  is  uniform  throughout  an  infinitesimal  volume,  the 
result  is  perfectly  general. 

The  best  form  of  apparatus  for  investigating  the  electric  tension 
experimentally  is  described  in  §§  2  and  4,  III. 

Electric  Tension,  Method  11.  The  proposition  just  established 
may  also  be  demonstrated  as  follows :  Let  dS  be  an  element 
of  the  charged  surface  of  a  conductor,  and  let  P  and  Q  be  two 
points  indefinitely  near  the  surface,  one  without  and  the  other 
within  the  conductor  at  the  center  of  dS,  Consider  the  sub- 
stance of  the  conductor  replaced  by  a  dielectric  of  the  same  per- 
mittivity as  that  of  the  surrounding  medium  {c),  §  28.  Then 
the  electric  intensity  at  P  and  at  Q  may  be  resolved  into  two 
components,  one  which  can  be  calculated  from  the  charge  upon 
dS^  and  the  other  from  the  rest  of  the  charges  in  the  field  (or,  as 
ordinarily  expressed,  one  d^ie  to  the  charge  on  dS^  and  the  other 
due  to  the  other  charges).  Let  the  two  components  at  P  be 
denoted  by  E^  and  E^,  and  the  resultant  intensity  by  E,  By 
symmetry,  E^  is  normal  to  dS,  and  there  is  an  equal  and  oppo- 
site component,  —  £j,  at  Q,  Since  E  and  E^  are  both  normal 
to  dS,  -£j,  their  vector  difference,  is  also  normal.     Hence 

E=^E^-{-E^ 

The  resultant  intensity  at  Q,  inside  the  surface,  is  zero,  and 
has  the  components,  E^  normally  outward,  and  E^  normally  in- 
ward (that  is,  —  E^,     Hence 

O  =  £,  -  E^ 

Therefore  E^^  E^=  \E 

The  charge  upon  the  element  of  surface  dS  is  <TdS  =  DdS ; 
and,  since  the  intensity  at  the  charged  element  due  to  (rdS  is 
zero  (being  directed  symmetrically  toward  the  outside  and  in- 
inside),  and  since  the  intensity  due  to  the  other  charges  is  \E^  the 
mechanical  force  per  unit  area  upon  the  charged  surface  between 

/'andgis  7'=i££?  =  KA=etc.  (31) 
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Electiic  Tension,  Method  m.  The  same  result  may  be  ob- 
tained by  still  another  method.  As  we  have  seen,  the  electric 
charge  is  not  strictly  a  surface  distribution,  but  is  confined  to 
a  very  thin  surface  layer.      At  the  outer  surface  of  the  layer 


Fig.  9. 

the  intensity  and  displacement,  which  are  normal  to  the  surface 
throughout  the  layer,  have  their  full  surface  values  E  and  D ;  at 
the  inner  boundary  of  the  layer  they  are  zero.  If  E  and  D  de- 
note also  the  intensity  and  displacement  at  a  distance  x  from  the 
inner  boundary  of  the  surface  layer,  of  thickness  L  (Fig.  9),  the 
charge  within  the  small  volume  of  thickness  ^;rand  cross-section 

dq  =  dxdSAivD  =  dx  dScdEjdx 

E  being  a  function  of  x  only.  The  outward  force  upon  the  por- 
tion of  the  conductor  within  this  chained  volume  is 

dF'  ^Edq^dS  cEdEjdxdx 

and  the  total  force  upon  that  part  of  the  surface  layer  whose 
cross-section  is  dS  is 

dF^   CdF'  =dsC  cEdEjdxdx^dS c  r EdE^  dS\cE^ 

•/  4/0  4/0 

whence  the  force  per  unit  area  upon  the  charged  surface,  or  the 
tension  in  the  dielectric  at  the  surface,  is 

T^dFjdS^  \cE^^\ED  (31) 

41.  Eleotrio  Pressnre.     Equilibrium  of  a  Dieleotrio  Supporting 
Electric  Displacement      In  a  dielectric  supporting  an   electric 
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field  there  is  at  every  point,  in  addition  to  the  tension  ^ED  in 
the  direction  of  the  intensity,  a  pressure  normal  in  every  direc- 
tion to  this  intensity  and  equal  to 

p  =  \ED==T^U  (32) 

To  establish  this  proposition,  consider  the  radial  field  from  a 
charge  upon  a  very  small  body  at  P,  Fig.  10,  and  an  elementary 
(conical)  tube  of  displacement  T  cutting  two  (spherical)  equipo- 


Flg.  10. 

tentials  5|  and  S^  a  distance  dL  apart,  and  enclosing  areas  dSy^ 
and  dS^  of  these  surfaces.  Let  E^,  D^  and  E^,  D^  be  the  inten- 
sity and  displacement  at  5^  and  S^y  respectively.  The  portion  Z 
of  the  dielectric  enclosed  by  the  sides  of  the  tube  and  S^  and  S^ 
is  in  equilibrium  under  the  action  of  the  stresses  of  the  field. 
The  force  on  Z  arising  from  the  tensions  is,  by  (31), 

\cE^dS,  -  \cE^dS^ 

measured  toward  /*,  and  must  be  balanced  by  an  equal  force 
directed  from  P,  We  shall  assume  that  this  equilibrating  force 
arises  from  a  pressure  p  normal  everywhere  to  the  surface  of  the 
tube,  and  shall  proceed  to  find  its  value.  If  p^  and  /,  are  the 
values  of  /  at  dS^^  and  dS.^,  respectively,  its  average  value  ovef 
the  surface  of  the  small  volume  Z  is  approximately 

K  A  +  A) 
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From  the  figure  it  is  clear  that  the  resultant  force  due  to  /  is 
outward  along  the  axis  of  the  tube  and  equal,  approximately,  to 

if  B  is  the  lateral  area  of  the  surface  of  Z,     Since 

sin  e  =  {dS^  -  dS^jB 
very  approximately, 

i(/i  +  /^  sin  5  ^  =  i  (/,  +  t^{dS^  -  dS,) 

Z  is  evidently,  by  symmetry,  in  equilibrium  laterally,  so  that 
it  will  be  in  complete  equilibrium  if 

K  A  +  /«)  (''•^^  -  A)  =  \cE^dS^  -  \cE*dS^ 
Since 

EydSy  ^  E^S^ 

the  last  equation  may  be  written 

K  A  +  P^  (dS,  -  dS,)  =  ^  cE,E,idS,  -  dS,) 

which  becomes,  when  the  tube  T  is  made  indefinitely  narrow, 
and  the  surfaces  S^  and  S^  are  brought  indefinitely  close  together, 

/  =  ^cE*  =  iED 

which  is  identical  with  (32). 

Since  the  field  within  the  element  of  volume  is  uniform  when 
the  element  is  made  indefinitely  small,  and  since  this  is  true  of 
any  electric  field,  the  result  just  obtained  for  a  radial  field  holds 
universally. 

A  method  of  proving  (32)  by  direct  experiment  is  described 
in  §  3,  VII. 

42.  Electric  Conduction  and  Induction.  The  tension  in  the 
direction  of  the  intensity  at  every  point  of  a  dielectric  supporting 
an  electric  field  and  the  pressure  perpendicular  to  this  direction 
throw  much  light  on  the  disappearance  or  transfer  of  electric 
charges  by  conduction  and  their  development  by  induction. 
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Conduction.  First  it  will  be  shown  that  this  stress  system  will 
account  for  the  result  of  §  26.  For  if  the  surface  of  a  conductor 
were  not  an  equipotential,  i,  e,^  if  the  tubes  of  induction  did  not 
meet  the  surface  normally,  there  would  be  in  the  dielectric  at  the 
interface  a  component  of  the  intensity  parallel  to  the  surface,  and 
therefore  a  component  of  the  tension  parallel  to  the  surface 
and  a  component  of  the  pressure  perpendicular  to  the  surface. 
Since  the  charges,  or  the  ends  of  the  tubes,  can  move  freely  along 
a  conductor,  the  tubes  would  therefore  contract,  their  ends,  or 
the  charges,  slipping  along  the  conductor ;  and  since  within  the 
substance  of  the  conductor  the  intensity,  and  therefore  the  pressure 
perpendicular  to  the  surface,  is  zero,  the  component  perpendicular 
to  the  interface  of  the  pressure  in  the  dielectric  would  be  un- 
balanced by  any  pressure  from  within,  so  that  the  tubes  would 
be  continually  pushed  toward  and  into  the  conductor  (there  to 
break  up).  Since  these  processes  are  inconsistent  with  the  nature 
of  a  static  field,  there  can  be  no  component  of  the  intensity 
parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  conductor. 

Consider  two  electrified  conductors  A  and  B  with  positive 
and  negative  charges  respectively,  A  being  the  only  positively 
charged  body  in  the  field  ;  and  suppose  q,  the  charge  of  A^  nu- 
merically greater  than  q\  the  charge  of  B.  Of  the  q  unit  tubes 
emanating  from  A^  q'  terminate  upon  B,  and  q  —  q'  upon  other 
bodies  at  a  distance.  If  A  and  B  are  connected  by  a  wire  C,  in 
which  permanent  electric  stress  cannot  exist,  the  tensions  along 
the  tubes  and  pressures  at  right  angles  to  them  will  cause  the  q' 
tubes  connecting  A  and  B  to  be  pushed,  contracting  as  they  go, 
into  the  regions  of  no  permanent  stress,  the  conductors  A^  B^ 
and  C,  until  the  positive  and  negative  ends  of  each  tube  meet 
and  the  tube  disappears. 

The  remaining  q  ^  q'  tubes  emanating  from  A  will  be  redis- 
tributed by  the  system  of  tensions  and  pressures  until  there  is 
again  equilibrium,  when  the  remaining  q  —  q'  tubes  will  emanate 
normally  from  A,  B,  and  C. 
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During  the  process  of  conduction  the  field  is  not  in  equilib- 
rium,  nor  is  it  zero  within  the  conductors,  and  the  tubes  are  not 
normal  to  the  surfaces  of  the  conductors,  but  are  inclined  from 
the  normal  at  each  end  in  the  direction  of  motion  of  that  end. 
If  the  conductivity  were  perfect,  the  tubes  would  always  end 
normally  at  the  conducting  surfaces  and  would  never  disappear 
in  the  conductors  (Chapter  VIII.,  §  9). 

The  phenomena  here  described  are  only  a  part  of  the  phe- 
nomena occurring  during  conduction,  and  a  more  complete  dis- 
cussion will  be  given  later  (Chapters  VIII.,  XII.). 

IndnotioiL  Into  an  electric  field,  as  that  bounded  by  a  concen- 
trated charge  A  and  the  walls  of  the  room,  let  a  conductor  B  be 
introduced.  The  state  of  strain  previously  existing  in  the  space 
now  occupied  by  B  is  annulled  by  its  introduction,  the  tubes 
formerly  crossing  this  space  being  cut  in  two  by  the  conductor,  and 
those  sufficiently  near  being  pushed  against  its  surface  and  there 
also  cut  in  two,  until  all  the  tubes  so  severed  touch  B  normally 
and  there  is  again  equilibrium.  For  every  tube  terminating  upon 
B  there  is  therefore  a  tube  of  equal  strength  emanating  from  it. 
That  is,  the  positive  and  negative  charges  developed  by  induction 
are  equal. 

All  the  tubes  severed  by  B  may  be  regarded  as  still  belonging 
to  A  ;  they  are  simply  rendered  discontinuous  at  the  surface  of 
B,  where  the  induced  charges  therefore  reside. 

If  B  is  connected  to  the  walls  by  a  wire  C,  the  tubes  stretching 
from  B  to  the  walls  will  disappear  by  the  process  of  conduction, 
described  above,  leaving  B  charged  oppositely  to  A,  The  tubes 
between  B  and  the  walls  having  disappeared,  more  of  the  tubes 
from  A  will  crowd  into  their  places  until  there  is  again  equilib- 
rium, part  to  end  on  B,  part  on  C,  and  part  on  the  walls.  The 
charge  on  B  of  the  opposite  kind  to  that  of  A  is  thus  increased 
by  earthing  B, 

Fig.  1 1  (from  Nichols  and  PVanklin's  Elcvunts  of  Physics, 
Vol.  II.,  §§  165-6)  illustrates  the  process  of  introducing  a  small 
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charged  conductor  B,  insulated,  into  a  nearly  closed  hollow  con 
ductor  A,  §4,  putting  on  the  conducting  lid,  moving  B  about 
inside,  and  finally  bringing  B  into  contact  with  A's  inner  surface. 
The  distribution  of  the  tubes  here,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding 
cases,  can  be  roughly  predicted  from  the  considerations  that  all 
the  tubes  meet  both  conductors  normally  and  that  the   voltage 


along  every  line  from  one  conductor  to  the  other  is  the  same. 
Since  the  voltage  along  a  line  of  intensity  is  equal  to  the  average 
value  of  the  intensity  along  the  line  x  its  length,  the  intensity 
and  the  induction  must  be  greater,  or  the  tubes  more  concen- 
irated,  the  shorter  the  distances  through  which  they  stretch. 

If,  instead  of  a  conductor,  an  insulator  of  permittivity  different 
from  that  of  the  dielectric  in  the  region  is  introduced  into  the 
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field,  phenomena  similar  in  some  respects  are  observed.     This 
subject  will  receive  consideration  in  Chapter  IV. 

43.  Electric  Tension  and  Pressnre  and  Forciyes  in  the  Electric 
Field.  The  force  upon  a  conductor  in  or  bounding  a  static  field 
is  due  wholly  to  the  tension  in  the  dielectric,  the  force  per  unit 
area  at  any  point  of  the  surface  being  T  normal  to  the  surface. 
Since  E  and  D  are  perpendicular  to  a  conductor's  surface,  no 
component  of  the  force  upon  a  conductor  can  be  due  to  the  elec- 
tric pressure,  which  is  tangential  to  the  surface  and  balanced  in 
every  direction.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  distribution  of  the 
tubes,  and  thus  the  distribution  of  T,  over  the  surface  of  a  con- 
ductor is  determined  by  both  tensions  and  pressures,  the  latter 
contribute  to  the  force  indirectly. 

The  force  upon  a  dielectric  is  in  general  due  to  both  tensions 
and  pressures.     See  Chapter  IV.,  §  9. 

In  Chapers  II.,  III.,  IV.,  VI.  and  VII.  many  examples  will  be 
found. 

44.  The  Eqnilibrinm  of  a  Oiven  Field  is  not  Altered  if  its 
Direction  is  Reversed  at  Every  Point.  For  the  tension  parallel 
to  the  intensity  and  the  pressure  perpendicular  to  the  intensity, 
at  any  point  of  the  field  are  proportional  to  its  square,  and  are 
therefore  not  altered  by  the  reversal  of  direction.  The  signs  of 
all  charges  are  of  course  reversed  with  the  reversal  of  the  in- 
tensity. 

45.  When  the  Algebraic  Charge  upon  Each  Conductor  of  an 
Isolated  System  is  Zero,  there  is  no  Charge  and  no  Field.     If  the 

total  algebraic  charge  of  each  of  a  system  of  conductors  is  zero, 
and  if  there  are  no  other  electrified  bodies,  or  electrets  (Chapter 
VI.),  or  a  changing  magnetic  flux  (Chapter  XIII.)  anywhere, 
then  there  is  no  electric  charge  or  displacement  anywhere.  For 
if  the  electric  field  were  not  zero,  tubes  of  displacement  would 
emanate  from  each  conductor  and  terminate  upon  conductors  of 
lower  potential,  since  each  conductor  would  have  both  positive 
and  negative  charges.     And  since  the  algebraic  charge  of  each 
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conductor  is  zero,  as  many  tubes  as  emanated  from  the  conductor 
at  highest  potential  would  terminate  upon  its  surface,  while  there 
would  be  no  body  at  higher  potential  at  which  such  tubes  could 
originate ;  and  as  many  tubes  as  terminated  upon  the  conductor 
at  lowest  potential  would  emanate  from  its  surface,  while  there 
would  be  no  body  at  lower  potential  for  these  tubes  to  terminate 
upon.  Thus  the  supposed  case  is  impossible,  and  there  is  no 
charge  or  intensity  anywhere. 

46.  A  Single  Electric  Field  Correspondiiig  to  Oiven  Charges. 

If  an  electric  field  A^  bounded  by  a  system  of  fixed  conductors 
with  given  total  charges,  or  by  a  system  of  insulators  with  both 
charges  and  their  distribution  given,  or  by  both,  is  in  equilibrium, 
this  is  the  only  field  satisfying  the  given  conditions  which  is  in 
equilibrium.  For  suppose  that  A^  is  a  second  field  satisfying  the 
conditions  :  It  will  be  shown  that  A^  =  Ay  For  if  A^  with  its 
sign  reversed  is  superposed  upon  A^,  the  resultant  field  will  be 
in  equilibrium,  and  the  charge  at  each  point  of  every  insulator 
and  the  total  charge  of  each  conductor  (the  last  statement  in 
§  32  not  being  assumed  as  known)  will  be  zero.  Hence  by  the 
last  article  there  is  no  electric  charge  or  displacement  anywhere. 
Thus  at  every  point  D^  +  (—  D^)  =  o,  or  A^  =  A^, 

A  Single  Field  Corresponding  to  Oiven  Potentials.  If  an  elec- 
tric field  Ay  bounded  by  a  given  system  of  conductors,  the  po- 
tential of  each  being  given,  or  the  voltage  between  each  and 
all  the  rest,  is  in  equilibrium,  this  is  the  only  equilibrium  field 
satisfying  the  given  conditions.  For  let  A^,  another  field,  sup- 
posedly, satisfying  the  conditions  be  superposed  upon  A^  with  its 
sign  reversed.  In  the  resultant  field  the  potential  of  each  con- 
ductor, or  the  voltage  between  each  and  all  the  rest,  is  zero,  by 
the  last  article.  Hence  the  intensity  is  zero  everywhere,  and 
^t  =  Ay 

47.  Eqoipotential  Replaced  by  Infinitely  Thin  Conductor  of 
Same  Shape.     In  any  electric   field   any   equipotential   surface 
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5  (always  closed  or  else  an  infinite  plane)  can  be  replaced  by  an 
infinitely  thin  conducting  sheet  5'  without  disturbing  the  electric 
field  on  either  side.  For  all  the  tubes  which  before  the  substi- 
tution crossed  5  normally,  after  the  substitution  terminate  nor- 
mally on  one  side  of  5'  and  emanate  normally  from  the  other 
side  (induced  charges  being  developed).  But  since  S'  is  coinci- 
dent with  S,  this  necessitates  no  change  in  the  direction  or  posi- 
tion of  any  tube,  and  the  substitution  therefore  leaves  the  field 
in  undisturbed  equilibrium,  the  tensions  and  pressures  remaining 
precisely  the  same  as  before  the  substitution.  This  result  is 
also  a  corollary  of  the  next  article. 

Sefinition  of  Electric  Images.  The  two  charges,  or  systems 
of  charges,  in  the  regions  on  opposite  sides  of  S'  (but  not  in- 
cluding the  charges  upon  5"')  are  called  the  electric  images  of  one 
another  in  the  surface  S' , 

Since  the  conducting  sheet  S'  renders  the  fields  on  its  opposite 
sides  absolutely  independent  of  one  another,  either  field  may  be 
destroyed  or  modified  in  any  manner  ^vithout  affecting  the  other. 
If  we  are  concerned  with  only  one  of  these  fields,  the  substance 
of  the  conductor  whose  surface  S'  coincides  with  5"  may  be  ex- 
tended in  any  manner  into  the  region  (previously)  occupied  by 
the  other  field. 

48.  Additional  Propositions  Fundamental  to  the  Method  of  Elec- 
tric Images.  If  the  potential  of  a  surface  5  and  the  charges  on 
one  side  of  5  (closed  or  an  infinite  plane,  being  an  equipotential) 
are  given,  the  electric  field  on  this  side  is  fixed  independently  of 
the  way  in  which  the  surface  is  kept  at  the  given  potential.  For 
suppose  that  two  fields  A^  and  A^  satisfy  the  conditions.  If  A^ 
with  its  direction  everywhere  reversed  is  superposed  upon  A^^  S 
will  be  at  zero  potential,  and  there  will  be  no  electric  charge  on 
the  side  of  5  considered.  Hence  there  is  no  field  on  this  side, 
and  A^  =  ^j. 

Similarly,  if  the  position  of  an  equipotential  surface  5  is  given, 
together  with  the  flux  across  it  and  the  charges  on  one  side  of  it. 
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the  field  on  this  side  is  fixed  and  independent  of  the  way  in  which 
5  is  kept  equipotential  and  of  the  way  in  which  the  flux  across 
it  is  kept  of  the  given  magnitude.  For  suppose  that  two  fields 
A^  and  A^  satisfy  the  conditions.  If  —  A^  is  superposed  upon 
A^,  the  surface  5  will  still  be  an  equipotential,  the  flux  across  it 
will  be  algebraically  zero,  and  there  will  be  no  charge  on  the 
side  of  5  considered.  Hence  not  only  the  total  flux  across  5  is 
zero,  but  the  flux  across  every  part  of  5",  and  there  is  no  field  on 
the  side  of  5  considered.     Thus,  as  before,  A^  =  A^ 

In  the  above  two  cases,  if  the  given  charges  are  upon  con- 
ductors, only  the  total  charges  need  be  given  ;  but  if  the 
charges  are  upon  insulators,  the  distribution  as  well  as  the  mag- 
nitude of  each  charge  must  be  given. 

49.  The  Electrostatic  Energy  of  an  Electric  Field  Surrounding 
any  Humber  of  Conductors.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  find  the 
energy  of  an  electric  field  containing  any  number  of  conductors, 
A^,  A^,  .  •  •,  A^,  with  any  charges  y^,  f^y  ' '  *>  ?»»  ^ind  at  any  po- 
tentials Fj,  I^,  •  •  •,  V^'f  V^  and  V^  being  the  highest  and  lowest 
potentials,  respectively.  For  the  sake  of  keeping  the  field 
within  finite  limits  and  eliminating  the  field  of  the  earth,  let  all 
the  conductors  A^,  A^,  etc.,  be  enclosed  within  a  hollow  closed 
conductor  A^,  such  as  the  walls  of  a  room,  at  potential  V^.  This 
limitation  will  be  removed  later  for  ideal  cases.  Some  of  the 
conductors  will,  in  general,  be  at  higher,  and  some  at  lower  po- 
tentials than  F.  Let  the  field  be  divided  into  regions  of  higher 
and  lower  potential  than  F  (by  equipotential  surfaces  of  poten- 
tial F). 

Consider  first  the  conductors  A^,  A^  •  •  •,  in  a  region  above  V 
in  potential.  On  A^,  the  conductor  at  highest  potential  in  the 
region,  no  tubes  terminate,  and  from  it  y^  tubes  emanate,  some 
terminating  on  A^  and  others  cutting  the  part  of  the  equipotential 
V^  separating  the  region  under  consideration  from  the  neighbor- 
ing region  at  lower  potential.  Some  of  the  f^  tubes  are  discon- 
tinuous at  the  surfaces  of  the  conductors  A^,  A^,  etc.,  in  the  region 
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(the  discontinuities  corresponding  to  induced  charges),  but  all 
finally  reach  the  boundary,  at  potential  F,  of  the  region.  The 
voltage  along  every  tube  from  A^  to  the  boundary  of  the  region 
is  therefore  f^  —  f^.  The  energy  contributed  to  the  region  by  the 
tubes  emanating  from  A^  is  thus  \qJ^V^  —  V^.  Since  A^  pos- 
sesses a  charge  q^,  g^  unit  tubes  emanate  from  A^  (in  addition  to 
the  tubes  from  A^^  which  both  terminate  upon  and  emanate  from 
A^,  and  have  already  been  considered),  and  all  finally  reach  the 
boundary  of  the  region  at  potential  V^.  The  energy  contributed 
to  the  region  by  the  q^  unit  tubes  from  A^  is  thus  \q^  (  ^^  —  V^) 
and  so  on  for  the  other  conductors  in  the  region. 

Consider  now  a  region  of  lower  potential  than  V^  containing 
conductors  .  •  •,  Aj,  Aj^,  A^,  A^  being  the  conductor  at  lowest  poten- 
tial in  the  region.  No  tubes  emanate  from  A^,  and  the  q^  unit 
tubes  terminating  upon  it  all  come  from,  some  through,  the 
boundary  of  the  region  at  potential  F,  though  some  aire  discon- 
tinuous (induced  charges)  at  the  surfaces  of  A^  and  the  other  con- 
ductors, at  higher  potentials  than  PJ,  in  the  region.  The  voltage 
of  each  of  these  tubes  from  the  boundary  to  A^  is  thus  f^  —  ^^, 
and  since  the  total  strength  of  all  the  tubes  is  —  y  (y  being  nega- 
tive since  PJ  is  less  than  F),  the  energy  contributed  to  the  region 
by  the  tubes  of  A^  is  l^/C^j  ~  ^)-  The  energy  contributed  by 
the  y^  tubes  belonging  to  -^^^  is  likewise  ^qji^f,—  V^\  and  so 
on  for  the  other  conductors  of  this  region,  and  for  other  regions. 

Summing  up  these  expressions  for  the  whole  electric  field 
within  A^,  we  have  for  the  total  energy  within  A^ 

+  yj<K-V.)-'k'T,q{V-V:)         (33) 

If  A^  is  connected  to  the  earth,  and  if  we  define  the  potential 
of  the  earth  as  zero  potential,  (33)  becomes 

W=\Y,qV  (33fl) 

If  we  suppose  A^  removed  to  infinity,  if  we  suppose  the  ;/  con- 
ductors to  be  the  only  electrified  bodies  in  space,  and  if  wc  define 
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the  potential  of  A^,  in  a  region  infinitely  remote  from  all  electrified 
bodies,  as  zero  potential,  (33^)  will  give  the  total  electrical  energy 
in  space  surrounding  this  ideal  system. 

50-56.  A  Sygtem  of  Conductors  A^,  A^,  -",  A^  Surrounded  by  a 
Closed  Conductor  A^,  The  voltage  from  any  conductor  of  the 
system,  such  as  Aj^  to  A^  will  be  denoted  by  V  with  the  proper  sub- 
script, as  P^,  and  its  charge  by  g  with  the  same  subscript,  as  g^. 

50.  Voltages  in  Terms  of  Charges  and  Charges  in  Terms  of  Volt- 
ages. The  voltage  P^  from  any  one  A^^  of  the  system  of  con- 
ductors to  A^  is  a  linear  function  of  the  charges  of  all  the  con- 
ductors. For,  by  §§34,  35,  f^  is  proportional  to  the  charge  of 
any  one  conductor  of  the  system  A^y  A^,  "•,  A^  when  all  the 
rest  are  insulated  without  charge  (except  induced  charges),  and 
therefore,  by  §  33,  when  all  the  conductors  are  charged  the  ex- 
pression for  P^  consists  of  a  series  of  terms  each  proportional  to 
the  charge  of  one  conductor.     Hence 


^3  =  Al^l  +^22^2  +   •  •  •  +/».^n  (2) 


(34) 


K^Pnxlx  +Pn2^2  +  '   *  '  +  Pnn^n  W   , 

The  coefficients  of  the  charges,  viz.,  /,j,  /,2,  etc.,  are  called 
voltage  coefficients^  or  coefficients  of  potential.  Each  has  two  sub- 
scripts, the  first  identical  with  that  of  the  conductor  in  the  ex- 
pression for  the  voltage  from  which  to  A^  it  occurs,  the  second 
identical  with  that  of  the  conductor  to  whose  charge  the  coef- 
ficient belongs,  and  denotes  the  ratio  of  the  voltage  to  A^  from 
the  conductor  with  the  first  subscript  to  the  charge  of  the  con- 
ductor with  the  second  subscript  when  all  the  conductors  except 
that  with  the  second  subscript  are  insulated  without  (algebraic) 
charge.     Thus  for  example, 

P2n  =    KNn 

when  ^i,  y„  •  •  •,  q^^^  are  zero  in  (34)  (2). 
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By  solving  the  n  equations  (34),  each  of  the  charges  may  be 
expressed  as  a  linear  function  of  all  the  voltages.     Thus 


g,  =  s,,V,-\-s^V,  +  -.-  +  s,^V^ 

(0 

.   ^<^;^    .      .      . 

(2) 

•          <"M\ 

the  s*s  being  functions  of  the  fs. 

Each  s  has  two  subscripts  and  denotes  the  ratio  of  the  charge 
upon  the  conductor  with  the  first  subscript  to  the  voltage  to  A^ 
from  the  conductor  with  the  second  subscript  when  the  voltage 
to  Aq  from  each  of  all  the  conductors  except  that  with  the  second 
subscript  is  zero  (all  the  conductors  except  that  with  the  second 
subscript  connected  metallically  with  A^. 

Those  coefficients  with  the  two  subscripts  equal  are  called 
coefficients  of  capacity,  while  those  with  the  subscripts  unequal 
are  called  coefficients  of  inductiofi. 

The  p's  and  s*s  are  functions  only  of  the  configuration  of  the 
conductors  and  of  the  dielectric  constant  of  the  medium  in  which 
the  system  is  placed. 

61.  The  Coefficients.  Any  two  coefficients  of  potential  with 
the  same  subscripts  in  different  order  are  identical.     That  is 

Pia^PiK  (36) 

To  prove  this  relation,  let  all  the  conductors  of  the  system 
A^"  -A^  except  A^^  and  A^^  remain  insulated  and  uncharged  (alge- 
braically). The  energy  of  the  dielectric  within  A^  when  A,^  and 
A^  have  the  charges  ^^  and  q^  will  be  independent  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  field  is  established.  The  energy  obtained  by 
charging  A^^  first  and  then  A^  may  therefore  be  equated  to  that 
obtained  by  charging  A^  first  and  then  A^,  Denoting  the  energy 
in  the  first  case  by  W^  and  that  in  the  second  case  by  IV\,  we 
have 


2 
h 
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•/o  «/o 

«/0  «/0 

«/o  «/o 

from  which  (36)  immediately  follows. 

If  moreover  the  expressions  in  /'s  for  any  two  coefficients  of 
capacity  with  the  same  subscripts  in  opposite  order,  e,  g,^  s^  and 
Sj^,  are  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  they  differ  only  in  having 
such  coefficients  of  potential  as  /^^  and  /^  interchanged.  But 
A/  =  Pihf  hence 


hi  =  ^iK  (37) 


With  the  aid  of  (34)  and  (35)  these  results  may  be  interpreted 
as  follows  : 

(36)  The  voltage  to  A^  from  any  conductor  A^  when  A^  has  a 
given  charge  g  and  all  the  other  conductors  of  the  system 
Aj" '  A^,  including  Aj^,  are  insulated  without  algebraic  charge, 
is  equal  to  the  voltage  from  A^  to  A^  when  A^^  has  the  same 
charge  ^  and  all  the  other  conductors,  including  A^,  are  without 
charge. 

(37)  The  charge  upon  any  conductor  A^  when  the  voltage 
from  any  other  conductor  A^  to  A^  is  V,  and  the  voltage  to  A 
from  each  of  all  the  other  conductors,  including  A^,  is  zero  (all 
the  conductors  except  A^  connected  metallically  to  A^),  is  equal 
to  the  charge  upon  A^  when  the  voltage  from  A^  to  A^  is  V,  and 
the  voltage  to  A^  from  each  of  all  the  other  conductors,  includ- 
ing A  J,  is  zero  (all  the  conductors  except  A^^  connected  to  A^y 

The  coefficients  of  voltage  are  all  positive.  For  if  one  con- 
ductor has  a  positive  charge,  a//  the  rest  being  uncharged  (alge- 
braically), lines  of  intensity  emanate  from  it  and  pass  to  A^,  some 
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of  them  crossing  (discontinuously)  the  other  conductors  as  they 
go.  Thus  lines  pass  from  each  conductor  to  A^.  Hence  the 
voltage  from  any  conductor  to  A^  is  greater  than  zero,  or  posi- 
tive,   and    the    coefficients    of    voltage   are    therefore    positive 

(  (34)  ff.)- 

The  coefficients  of  capacity  are  ail  positive,  and  the  coefficients 

of  induction  are  all  negative.     For  if  any  conductor  is  so  charged 

that  the  voltage  from  it  to  A^  is  positive,  while  the  voltage  to  A^ 

from  each  of  all  the  rest  is  zero  (the  conductors  connected  to  A^), 

lines  of  intensity  pass  from  this  conductor  to  all   the  others. 

Hence  its  charge  is  positive,  and  the  charges  of  all  the  rest  are 

negative.     Hence  the  coefficients  of  capacity  are  all  positive,  and 

the  coefficients  of  induction  are  all  negative  (  (35)  ff.). 

The  coefficient  of  capacity  of  any  conductor  A^  is  numerically 
equal  to,  or  greater  than,  the  sum  of  all  the  coefficients  of  in- 
duction (with  h  as  first  subscript)  between  A^^  and  the  other  con- 
ductors. For  when  A^  is  insulated  and  charged,  and  the  voltage 
to  A^  from  each  of  all  the  other  conductors  (connected  to  A^)  is 
zero,  the  number  of  unit  tubes  ending  on  the  other  conductors 
cannot  be  greater  than  the  number  emanating  from  Aj^  (since  all 
emanate  from  A^),  and  can  equal  this  number  only  when  A^^  is 
completely  surrounded  by  one  or  more  of  the  other  conductors 
(of  the  system  A^,  A^,  •  •  •,  A^  as  it  is  surrounded  by  A^  (or 
when  A^  is  removed  to  infinity  and  the  other  conductors  are  the 
only  two  charged  bodies  in  space). 

When  the  dielectric  is  homogeneous  and  isotropic  throughout, 
the  coefficients  of  induction  and  capacity  are  proportional,  and 
the  voltage  coefficients  inversely  proportional,  to  its  permittivity. 

Every  voltage  coefficient  with  its  subscripts  equal,  as  /,^^,  is 
diminished,  and  every  coefficient  of  capacity,  as  j,^^,  is  increased, 
by  the  introduction  of  another  conductor  into  the  field.  For  f^, 
the  voltage  from  A,^  to  A^  is  equal  to  ^ EjdL  along  any  path 
from  A.  to  A  :  and  when  another  conductor  is  introduced, 
whether  it  is  insulated  or  connected  to  A^,  tubes  of  displacement 
are  pushed  toward  and  into  this  conductor,  making  the  field  less 
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intense,  and  ^EjdL  less,  along  some  paths  not  passing  through 
the  new  conductor  (and  therefore  along  all  paths).  Hence, 
while  q^  remains  unaltered,  V^  is  diminished  by  the  introduction 
of  the  new  conductor.  When  A^  is  insulated  with  charge  ^^,  and 
all  the  other  conductors  are  insulated  without  algebraic  charge, 
p^  z=  V^  jq^^  and  is  therefore  diminished  by  the  introduction  of 
the  new  conductor.  When  A,^  is  insulated  with  charge  ^^  and 
the  voltage  to  A^  from  each  of  all  the  other  conductors  (con- 
nected to  A^  is  zero,  j^^  ss  q^/V,^  and  is  therefore  increased  by 
the  introduction  of  the  new  conductor. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  effect  in  question  is  greater  in  each 
case  the  nearer  the  new  conductor  is  brought  to  the  conductor 
whose  coefficients  are  under  consideration,  and,  in  general,  the 
greater  its  volume  {space  included  within  its  exterior  surface,  if 
hollow). 

Similar  and  opposite  effects,  respectively,  are  produced  by  in- 
troducing into  a  part  of  the  field  a  dielectric  of  greater  or  less 
permittivity  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  dielectric  within  A^,  as 
will  be  apparent  after  reading  Chapter  IV. 

52.    Additional   Expressions   for   the   Electric   Energy.      The 

energy  of  the  electric  field  within  A^  surrounding  the  system  of 
conductors  A^,  A^,  --  -  ,  A^  (§49)  can  also  be  expressed  as  a 
quadratic  function  of  all  the  charges  ^j,  •  •  •  ,  ^„,  or  of  all  the 
voltages  F;,  . .  •  ,  F.     For  by  (30)  and  (35) 


(38) 


and  by  (30)  and  (34) 

^F  denoting  the  energy  expressed  in  terms  of  the  voltages,  and 
W  the  energy  expressed  in  terms  of  the  charges. 
By  partial  differentiation  we  find  that 


(39) 
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-  g„  dJVJdV,=  q^  etc.  and  ^*  ^ 

dW^ldq,  =  A,^,  +  /^,  +  . . .  +  /,^_  =  F,,  dWJdq^  =  F^  etc.  (4 1 ) 

68.  2Vq'  =  2V'q.  Let  y„  F,.  ^,.  F„  •  •  • ,  y.,  F„  and  y/,  F,'. 
^,',  f^'.  •  •  • .  ?,'.  ^'  denote  the  charges  and  voltages  to  A^  for 
two  static  fields  surrounding  the  system  of  conductors  A^,  ■■  ■ , 
A   within  A^.     Then 

2F/  =  2FV  (42) 

For  2  Vq>  =  V,qi  +  F^/  +  . . .  +  V^q^.     Whence,  by  (34). 
V^i  ^PvSi^i  +  Pt^^t  +    •  •  +P^9^t 

•  ••••••• 

f;?.'  =Pnl9x9n'  +  Z.,?!?.'   +   •  •  •  +P„9.gJ 

and  2  fy  =  F,  V,  +  F,V,  +  •  •  •  +  F,V.  =  2  F'y 

by  adding  up  in  vertical  columns  the  corresponding  terms. 

64.  Change  in  Energy  when  Charges  and  Voltages  are  Altered. 
If  the  charges  and  volts^es  to  A^  of  the  given  system  of  con- 
ductors are  changed  from  one  set  of  values  y,,  l\,  q^,  V^,  etc.,  to 
another  set  q^',  V^',  q^,  V^,  etc..  the  increase  in  the  energy  of  the 

field  is  W  -IV=  i(2/  V  -  2^  F)  (43) 

This  equation  may  be  put  in  two  other  forms,  sometimes  con- 
venient, by  (42).     Thus 

J(2^  V-  -LqV)  =  ^(2/  V-  'LqV'+  2/F-  IqV) 

=  i2(/-yX^'+n  (44) 

=  ^(2/  V  +  2^  F'  -  Iq'  V-  2^  F) 

=  hW  +  9){V'-V).  (45) 

05.  Electric  Energy,  Mechanical  Energy,  and  Change  of  Con- 
figuration.   From  §53  it  follows  that  if  the  system  of  conductors 


! 
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-^11  ^2*  •  *  •»  -^»  suffers  a  certain  change  of  configuration,  the 
charges  g^,  q^  etc.,  remaining  constant,  and  the  voltages  to  A^ 
therefore  changing  from  V^,  V^,  etc.,  to  F/,  P^',  etc.,  the  energy, 
W,  lost  by  the  electric  field  minus  the  energy,  W ^  gained  by  the 
field  when  the  same  change  of  configuration  occurs  with  voltages 
Fj,  V^,  etc.,  constant,  and  charges  therefore  changing  from  q^^  q^^ 
etc.,  to  ^/,  q^y  etc.,  is  equal  to 

W^  W  =  J2^(  F-  V)  -  ^2  Plq'  -  q) 

=  J2(/-ir)(F'-F)  (46) 

For  in  the  first  case,  after  the  change  of  configuration,  the 

charges  q^,  q^,  etc.,  correspond  to  the  voltages  V/,  V^\  etc.;  and 

in  the  second  case,  after  the  same  change  of  configuration,  the 

charges    q/,  ^/,  etc.,  correspond  to  the  voltages   P\,  V^  etc. 

Hence  by  (42 ) 

2^F=2/F' 

Substituting  2^'  V  for  2^  V  in  the  first  term  of  the  central 
member  of  (46),  we  obtain  i(2/ F'- 2^F'+ 2^F- 2/F). 
which,  on  being  factored,  becomes  identical  with  the  last  member 
of  (46). 

If  the  energy  dissipated  in  heat  during  the  change  of  con^ 
figuration  (owing  to  electric  resistance  (VIIL))  and  that  radiated 
away  (both  of  which  are,  or  may  be  made,  exceedingly  small) 
are  neglected,  the  system  gains  in  the  first  case  an  amount  of 
mechanical  energy  equal  to  W^  the  loss  of  electric  energy.  If 
now,  after  the  change  of  configuration,  the  voltages  to  A^  are 
brought  back  to  their  initial  values  by  means  of  batteries  (or  other 
agents  possessing  intrinsic  e.m.f  s  (VIII.)),  the  state  of  the  system 
will  be  the  same  as  after  the  change  of  configuration  in  the  second 
case  above,  and  the  electrical  energy  will  surpass  the  initial 
energy  by  the  amount  IV',  The  energy  W  supplied  to  the 
system  by  the  batteries  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  increases  in 
mechanical  and  electrical  energy,  or 
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But  fF'«  JF-J2(/-^)(F'-r) 

hence  W  =  2  JF-  J 2  (/  -  ^)  (  f^'^  V)  (47) 

If  the  change  of  configuration  is  infinitesimal,  IF,  IV\  and  ir" 
are  infinitesimals  of  the  first  order,  and  J  2  (^  —  ^)(F''— F) 
an  infinitesimal  of  the  second  order.  Hence,  putting  H^= 
-  dW^  and  IV'  =  dW^ ,  and  neglecting  W-^W  ^-^  dlV^  -  dU\ 
=  JS V-  ?)  {V-  n»  we  have 

-  dW^  =  ^W;  (48) 

and  W  =  -  2rfff;  =  2dW^  (49) 

That  is,  during  any  infinitesimal  change  of  configuration  the 
decrease  in  the  electric  energy  of  the  system  when  the  charg^es 
are  kept  constant  is  equal  to  the  increase  when  the  voltages  to 
A^  are  kept  constant ;  and  the  energy  supplied  by  the  batteries, 
or  other  sources  of  electric  energy,  in  the  latter  case  is  equal  to 
twice  the  increase  of  electric  energy  —  one  half  going  to  increase 
the  mechanical  energy  of  the  system. 

The  principle  developed  in  this  article  will  be  applied  exten- 
sively in  what  follows  to  find  the  forcive  upon  a  given  conductor 
A  in  the  field. 

Thus  suppose  the  forcive  upon  A  to  consist  of  a  force  F  in  the 
direction  OX  of  increase  of  the  coordinate  ;r  of  a  point  of  A, 
Let  the  configuration  of  all  the  other  conductors  remain  fixed 
while  A  is  displaced  in  the  direction  OX  a  distance  dx.     Then 

-  dW,  =  dW,  =  Fdx 

or  F^  -  dWJdx  =  dlVJdx  (50) 

In  the  same  way,  if  the  forcive  consists  in  a  torque  T  in  the 
direction  of  an  increase  of  an  angle  0, 

7-=  -  dlVJdO  =  dlVJdO  (SI) 

56.  The  Discharge  by  Suooessive  Contacts  with  A^  of  two  Con- 
ductors, A^  and  A^  of  the  System.     Let  all  the  other  conductors 
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within  Aq  be  kept  permanently  connected  with  A^,  thus  becoming 
permanent  parts  of  A^.     Then  we  have  at  all  times,  by  (37)  and 

Sri  ""  •*ii'^i  ^  •*i2'^2 

^2  =-^12^1  +  ^22  ^^2 

Initially,  let  A^  be  insulated,  with  voltage  V,  to  A^  and  with 
charge  q,  and  let  A^  be  connected  to  A^.  In  this  state  we  have 
from  the  above  equations 

1^2=-^12^=(^12All)^ 

the  first  subscript  of  g^  and  g^  denoting  the  number  of  times  the 
conductor  with  the  second  subscript  has  been  connected  to  A^, 
Next  let  A^  be  insulated,  and  let  A^  be  then  connected  to  A^ 
After  this  operation 

1/^2  =  (-^12  Mi)^  '  '      r  ■'  '  '"' 

Next  let  A^  be  insulated  and  A^  then  connected  to  A^.     Then 

1^1  =  {^12/^11^22)^ 
2?2  =  (^12/^12^22)9- 

Then  let  A^  be  insulated,  and  let  A^  be  connected  to  A^,  In 
this  state 

2?2  =  (^12  f^n  ^22)9 

2?1  =  (^12V^n'^12')? 

/ 
and  so  on  for  any  number  of  contacts. 

Thus  each  time  either  conductor  is  connected  to  A^  its  charge 

is  diminished  in  the  ratio  s^^/s^^s^.     After  n  contacts  the  charge 

°^^'''  .?.  =  (^,/M.^«)V  (52) 

If  after  the  «th  contact  A^  is  insulated  and  A^  connected  to  A^^ 
the  voltage  from  A^  to  A^  is 

,K=y  (^»V^n^«)V  =  (^»V^n^«)" J^  (S3) 
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When  jj,  is  nearly  equal  to  J,,  and  s^,  which  is  the  case  when 
the  two  conductors  are  parallel  and  close  together,  especially 
when  the  dielectric  constant  of  the  medium  between  them  is 
larger  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  dielectric  within  A^,  the  charge 
diminishes  very  slowly  with  the  increase  of  n. 

57.  Electric  Surface  Density  and  Surface  Curvature  of  Con- 
ductors. The  electric  surface  density  upon  any  isolated  electri- 
fied conductor  is,  in  general,  greater  at  any  point  of  the  surface 
the  greater  the  curvature  at  the  point.  For  it  is  obvious  that 
the  equipotential  surfaces  drawn  about  any  such  conductor  ap- 
proach more  and  more  nearly  the  form  of  spheres  about  the 
conductor's  "  center  of  charge  "  as  their  distances  from  the  con- 
ductor increase.  That  is,  at  great  distances  the  field  is  prac- 
tically radial,  and  tubes  of  equal  strength  have  equal  cross-sec- 
tions. If  now  tubes  of  equal  strength  are  followed  backward 
toward  the  conductor,  they  become  narrower ;  and  those  which 
emanate  from  the  more  highly  curved  portions  of  the  sur- 
face become  narrower  more  rapidly  than  those  which  emanate 
from  less  highly  curved  portions,  since  the  lines  bounding 
each  tube  emanate  normally  from  the  conductor.  Thus  the 
area  from  which  a  tube  of  given  strength  starts  is  smaller,  or 
the  electric  surface  density  upon  it  greater,  the  more  highly  the 
surface  is  curved  (convex  outward)  at  the  point. 

In  the  same  manner  the  density  is  smaller  the  more  concave 
the  surface. 

At  a  sharp  edge  or  point  the  density  is  very  great.  If  the 
edge  or  point  were  really  sharp,  the  density  there  would,  of 
course,  be  infinite,  as  tubes  would  emanate  from  bases  of  no 
dimensions. 

Where  two  parts  of  a  conducting  surface  make  with  one  an- 
other a  reentrant  angle  the  surface  density  vanishes,  since  any 
displacement  there  would  be  perpendicular  to  both  parts  of  the 
surface,  which  is  impossible. 

In  addition  to  the  curvature  at  the  given  point,  the  curvature 
of  the  neighboring  parts  of  the  swrface  is  of  importance  in  deter- 
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mining  the  density.  Thus  the  density  would  be  small  on  a 
**  point "  on  the  inside  of  a  vessel  nearly  closed,  and  it  might  be 
great  in  a  small  cavity  in  a  highly  convex  portion  of  the  outer 
surface. 

If  the  conductor  is  not  isolated,  the  effects  here  described  will 
be  rendered  more  or  less  conspicuous  according  to  the  signs, 
magnitudes,  and  distributions  of  the  charges  on  neighboring 
bodies. 

In  the  following  chapter  many  examples  illustrating  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  article  will  be  found. 

68.  The  Capacity  of  a  Conductor  is  a  very  commonly  used 
and  convenient,  but  otherwise  objectionable,  abbreviation  for  the 
permittance  of  the  dielectric  (supposed  homogeneous  and  iso- 
tropic) enclosed  between  the  conductor  and  an  infinitely  remote 
surrounding  conductor  when  no  other  conductors  or  electrified 
bodies  are  present 


CHAPTER   II. 

SIMPLE   IDEAL   ELECTRIC   FIELDS  AND  CONDENSERS  WITH 

HOMOGENEOUS   DIELECTRICS. 

In  the  following  articles  describing  various  electric  fields  all 
more  or  less  ideal,  the  dielectric  is  supposed  to  be  homogeneous 
and  isotropic  throughout,  and  the  electrified  bodies  in  each  case 
are  supposed  to  be  infinitely  remote  from  all  other  electrified 
bodies,  unless  the  contrary  is  stated.  The  potential  at  a  point 
will  be  taken  in  this  chapter  and  in  Chapter  IV.  as  the  line  inte- 
gral of  the  electric  intensity  from  the  point  to  a  region  infinitely 
distant  from  all  electrified  bodies. 

1.  The  Spherically  Radial  Electric  Field.  Let  an  electric 
charge  q  be  concentrated  at  a  point  P,  The  field  can  be  found 
at  once  from  (i)  and  (2),  Chapter  I.,  or  from  Gauss's  theorem 
and  the  principle  of  symmetry.  By  symmetry,  the  electric  dis- 
placement is  directed  radially  from  P  (or  to  P  if  ^  is  negative) 
and  has  the  same  magnitude  at  every  point  of  any  sphere  with 
center  at  P,  All  such  spheres  are  evidently  equipotcntial  sur- 
faces. Since  the  electric  flux  across  any  of  these  equipotentials 
is  q,  the  flux  per  unit  area  across  a  sphere  of  radius  Z,  or  the 
electric  displacement  at  a  distance  L  from  P^  is 

D=ql4irD  (I) 

from  which 

E  =  qjc^irD  (2) 

From  (2),  the  potential  at  a  point  distant  L  from  P  is 

V=  f'EdL  =  f/c4w  f  dLjL*  =  q/c47rL  (3) 

Jl  J  l 
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the  integration  being  performed  along  a  line  of  intensity  for  sim- 
plicity. 

Maxwell's  plane  diagram  of  the*  field  is  given  in  Fig.  14  and 
described  in  §  7. 

2.  The  Spherical  Condenser.  If  in  the  radial  field  of  §  i  infi- 
nitely thin  conducting  sheets  are  placed  coincident  with  two 
equipotential  spheres  of  radii  Zj  and  Z^  =  Z^  +  d^  the  electric 
field  will  remain  unaltered,  except  that  it  will  be  rendered  dis- 
continuous at  the  surfaces  of  the  conducting  sheet  (§  47, 
Chapter  I.).  The  charge  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  inner 
sphere  is  now  ^,  and  that  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  outer 
sphere  is  —  y,  the  two  surfaces  with  the  intervening  dielec- 
tric forming  a  condenser  whose  field  is  radial  and  given  by  (i) 
and  (2). 

The  charge  q  at  the  center  of  the  spheres  is  the  electric  image 
in  the  inner  sphere  of  the  charge  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  outer 
sphere  and  all  external  charges ;  or,  if  one  of  the  conducting 
sheets  is  removed,  q  is  the  electric  image  in  the  remaining  sphere 
of  the  complementary  charges  at  an  infinite  distance  (on  the  in- 
finite sphere  at  zero  potential  surrounding  y).  The  conducting 
substance  may  be  extended  into  the  regions  within  the  inner 
sphere  and  without  the  outer  sphere  in  any  manner,  or  the  fields 
in  these  regions  may  be  wholly  destroyed,  without  affecting  the 
field  of  the  condenser. 

For  the  voltage  between  the  two  conductors  (2)  gives 

F,-F,=   {  EdL=ql4irc.{ilL,-ilL^  =  qdl^-:cL,L,    (4) 

The  capacity  of  the  condenser  is 

S  =  qli  V,  -  V,)  =  4'^cL,LJd=  47rrZ,7^.(i  +  d/L,)     (5) 
and  the  capacity  per  unit  area  of  the  inner  sphere  is 

S'  =  SJA-i^W  =  cld  {1+  d\L,)  (6) 
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The  cnci^y  contained  in  the  dielectric,  or  the  energy  of  the 
condenser,  is 

=  2wcL,*/d  •  ( I  +  rf/Z J  •  ( F,  -  F, )»  ^^^ 

Limitiiig  Cases,  (i)  The  parallel  plate  condenser.  If  d  is 
kept  constant,  and  L  made  to  increase,  the  electric  field  normal 
to  a  given  portion  of  the  inner  or  outer  sphere  obviously  ap- 
proaches uniformity.  When  L  becomes  infinite,  any  finite  por- 
tion of  the  condenser  becomes  a  parallel  plate  condenser  (§12) 
of  capacit>''  per  unit  area  5'  =  c/d.  In  any  case  when  d/L  is 
small,  the  field  is  approximately  uniform  (in  magnitude)  and  the 
capacity  per  unit  area  approximately  c/d.  This  field  is  fully 
discussed  in  §  12. 

(2)  The  isolated  sphere.  If  Z,  is  made  infinite  while  L  re- 
mains constant,  (4),  (5),  (6),  and  (7)  become 

K  =  ^/4^^A  (8) 

•^1  =  ^/  ^  =  4wZj  (9) 

-^/-^/A  (10) 

and 

w;  =  J  ?  f^i  =  ^/s^r^A  =  i-5.  K'  -  2^^^i  K       (II) 

The  coeflRcients  of  potential  and  capacity  for  the  system  of 
two  spheres  can  be  easily  found  from  the  equations  of  §  50,  I., 
together  with  those  just  developed.     Thus 

'..  =  ?./  ^,  (*'hen  F,  =  o)  -  5 

Ai  -  ^  /?i  (at  -  O)  =  I/4T<:Z,    , 
^w  =^^1!  f;(when  F,  =  o)  =  -  5  =  -  *„ 

/«  -  ^i  /?2  (?i  =  o)  =  I  /47rrZ,  '   ^ '  ^^ 

^n  =  ?./  ^»  (wh«"  F,  -  0)=  5  +  5,  (=  47r<:Z,)= j„  +  i//>„ 

/a  =  Kl9t  (?i  =  O)  -  l/4T<:Z,  =  /„ 
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3.  Laplace*8  Equation  for  the  Spherically  Eadial   Field.     As 

an  example  of  the  use  of  Laplace's  equation  we  will  determine 
Fj  —  f^  by  a  different  method.  Since  the  field  is  radial,  the 
equation  may,  with  the  aid  of  Fig.  12,  be  put  in  a  much  simpler 
form  than  that  of  (21),  Chapter  I.  The  simplified  form  could  be 
obtained  from  (21),  Chapter  I.,  by  a  mathematical  transformation, 
the  proper  conditions  being  put  in,  but  can  be  developed  more 
simply  by  starting  from  first  principles. 


Fig.  12. 

The  electric  flux  into  the  elementary  volume  dr  across  the 
surface  dS  is  DdS,  The  flux  out  from  the  volume  across  dSf  is 
{D  +  dDjdL  •  dL)dS\  and  there  is  no  flux  across  any  other  part 
of  the  tube.     Hence  the  resultant  flux  outward  is 

D{dS'  -  dS)  +  dDjdL  dUS^  pdUS^pdr  =  o 

Dividing  this  equation  by  dSy  writing  for  dS' jdS  its  equal 
(Z  +  dLf\D^  and  passing  to  the  limit,  we  obtain,  on  putting 
D  ^cE  equal  to  —  cdVjdL, 

2dV\dL  +  Ld^VjdL^  =  o  (13) 

which  is  the  form  taken  by  Laplace's  equation  for  a  radial  field. 
From  (13)  we  obtain  by  integration 


DdVjdL  =  C,,  or  dVJdL  =  CJD 
where  C,  is  a  constant  to  be  determined,  and 

V^C.JdLjD 


(^) 


(*) 
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Integrating  from  Z  =  .^,  to  Z  =  L^  we  have 

Since  when  L^L^,  d  VjdL  =  —  crjc,  {a)  gives 

C,=  -  <^L*lc  id) 

Hence  (c)  becomes 

r,  -  r,  =  trZ,* V- (I/Z,  -  l/Z^  =  gl4irc{l/L,  -  I  'Z^       (^) 

which  is  identical  with  (4). 

The  potential  at  any  point  distant  Z,  greater  than  Z,  and  less 
than  Z,  (the  field  being  confined  within  the  space  between  the 
spheres  of  radii  Zj  and  ZJ  from  P  is 

V-  ^i  +  C,  CdLID  (14) 

4.  The  Potential  at  a  Point  Due  to  Any  Electric  Dittribntion  in 
a  Homogeneons  Isotropic  Dielectric.  For  the  potential  at  a  point 
distant  Zj,  Z^,  •  • . ,  Z^  from  point  charges  ^,,  ^v  '"  ^  ^n*  respec- 
tively, §  33,  Chapter  L,  gives,  by  means  of  (3), 

F=  iM^-  (y,  /A  +  ^,/A  +  •  •  •  +  ?n  A)  -  i>4^ 2^/^  (1 5) 

If  the  charges,  instead  of  being  concentrated  at  points,  which, 
to  be  exact,  is  of  course  impossible,  are  distributed  bver  surfaces 
and  through  volumes,  (15)  becomes 

r=  lIc^wJdqlL  =  I /r4w(^f<rdS/L  -ltfpdTJL\  ( 16) 

the  first  integration  extending  over  all  electrified  surfaces,  and 
the  second  throughout  all  electrified  volumes. 

While  (15)  and  (16)  have  been  deduced  for  a  space  filled  up 
with  a  single  dielectric,  they  arc  als^>  true,  by  §  28,  (Jhaptcr  I., 
when  the  field  contains  any  number  of  conductors.  The  c^jua- 
tions  will  be  extended  later  to  include  all  cases  ilW,). 

6.  The  Law  of  Inyerse  Squarei.  A  consideration  of  <'f]uationh 
(i)  and  (2)  shows  that  the  lav/  of  inverse  squanrs,  which  they 
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state  in  its  simplest  form,  is  due  to  the  continuity  of  the  electric 
displacement  (or  the  **  incompressibility  of  electricity"),  the  flux 
from  a  charge  q  being  q  across  every  surface  surrounding  the 
charge,  and  to  the  spherical  or  three-dimensional  nature  of  space, 
the  flux  from  a  point  charge  being  distributed  equally  in  all  direc- 
tions (when  the  medium  is  homogeneous  and  isotropic,  in  which 
case  only  the  law  is  valid). 

6.  The  Normal  Electric  Field  and  the  Potential  of  the  Earth. 

Numerous  investigations  upon  the  electrical  state  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere,  made  at  altitudes  above  its  surface  ranging  from 
nothing  up  to  4000  meters,  have  shown  that  the  atmosphere  is 
the  seat  of  an  electric  field  whose  intensity,  in  normal  conditions, 
is  directed  toward  the  earth. 

In  good  weather,  the  magnitude  of  this  intensity  at  the  earth's 
surface  ranges  from  about  0.00005  RES  unit  (about  50  volts/ 
meter)  to  about  0.00040  RES  unit  (about  400  volts/meter),  ac- 
cording to  season,  locality,  etc.  Thus  the  electric  surface  density 
of  the  earth's  surface,  in  normal  weather,  ranges  from  about 
—0.00005  RES  unit  to  about  —  0.00040  RES  unit.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  intensity  increases  with  the  altitude  above  the  earth's 
surface  up  to  heights  of  some  2000  meters,  showing  that  the 
atmosphere  in  this  region,  like  the  earth's  surface,  is  negatively 
charged.  In  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  intensity  decreases  with  the  increase  of  altitude,  with- 
out becoming  greatly  reduced,  however,  at  the  greatest  altitudes 
yet  investigated.  Thus  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere  are 
positively  charged  ;  but  whether  all  the  tubes  of  displacement 
terminating  upon  the  earth  and  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  at-, 
mosphere  originate  in  the  upper  regions,  or  whether  some  of  these 
tubes  emanate  from  other  bodies  in  space,  is  not  yet  known.  If 
further  investigation  demonstrates  that  at  greater  altitudes  the 
intensity  vanishes,  the  former  alternative  will  be  shown  to  be 
correct.  The  altitudes  here  considered  are  so  small  that  no  sen- 
sible variation  in  the  intensity  would  occur  within  them  owing  to 
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the  increase  in  the  cross-section  of  the  tubes  of  induction  with 
the  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  earth  itself  in  any  case  is  negatively  charged ;  and  since 
the  electric  intensity  in  the  atmosphere  is  directed  toward  the 
earth,  its  potential  is  negative  if  the  (wholly  unknown)  electrifi- 
cation of  all  other  bodies  in  space  beyond  the  atmosphere  is  not 
considered.  From  the  magnitude  of  the  intensity  given  above  and 
from  the  great  altitude  to  which  the  field  extends  without  great 
diminution  in  strength,  it  is  obvious  that  the  magnitude  of  this 
potential  is  very  great 

It  follows  from  (15)  that  that  part  of  the  potential  at  the  center 
of  a  conducting  sphere  of  radius  L  due  to.  any  charges  2^  upon 
its  surface  is  ^qj^TtcL.  Since  the  sphere  is  conducting,  this  ex- 
pression gives  the  part  of  the  potential  at  any  point  of  the  sphere 
due  to  the  surface  distribution.  From  this  and  §6,  I.,  it  follows 
that  the  potential  of  the  earth  is  not  appreciably  affected  by  the 
the  development  of  any  charges  retained  upon  or  near  its  sur- 
face. For  by  §  6, 1.,  2y  is  always  zero ;  and  Z,  the  distance  from 
the  center  of  the  earth,  is  very  great  and  practically  the  same 
for  all  the  charges. 

The  field  surrounding  the  earth,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  by  no 
means  strictly  static,  and  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  never  strictly 
an  equipotential. 

7.  Haxwell*8  Plane  Diagram  of  the  Spherically  Radial  Field. 
Maxwell's  diagrams  are  all  so  drawn  that  the  successive  equipo- 
tential surfaces  differ  in  potential  by  the  same  amount  (for  ex- 
ample, unity),  and  that  the  tubes  of  induction  corresponding  to 
the  intervals  in  the  diagram  between  successive  lines  of  displace- 
ment are  of  equal  strength  (for  example,  unit  tubes). 

(i)  TTu  equipotential  surfaces.  The  radius  of  the  sphere  whose 
potential  is  Fis 

L  =  qj^'rrc  V 

Hence  by  giving  V  m  succession  the  values  i,  2,  3,  etc.,  the 
radii  of  the  equipotentials  with  these  values  of  the  potential  can 
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be  obtained.  The  circles  in  which  any  plane  passing  through  the 
chaise  cuts  these  spheres  form  the  equipotential  lines  in  the 
diagram.  The  circles  may  o(  course  be  drawn  for  any  constant 
increment  of  potential  instead  of  unity. 
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(2)  T/te  lines  and  tubes  of  displacement.  The  lines  of  displace- 
ment are  straight  lines  radiating  from  the  charge.  The  tubes  of 
displacement  in  Maxwell's  method  are  formed  by  rotating  the 
diagram  of  lines  of  displacement  about  a  straight  line  drawn 
through  the  chaise.  We  proceed  to  find  the  distribution  of  the 
lines  in  the  plane  diagram  when  drawn  so  that  the  tubes  thus 
formed  arc  of  equal  strength. 

Let  a  circle  of  any  radius  AP,  Fig.  13,  be  drawn  about  P,  the 
seat  of  the  charge,  as  center ;  and  let  the  diameter  AB  be  divided 
up  into  q  equal  parts  by  straight  lines  drawn  perpendicular  to  AB 
and  cutting  the  circle  in  the  points  11,  22,  etc.  From  P  let 
straight  lines  be  drawn  through  1 1,  32,  33,  etc.  These  lines  are 
the  lines  of  Maxwell's  diagram. 

For  if  the  figure  is  rotated  about  AB  as  axis,  the  circle  traces 
out  a  sphere,  the  lines  1 1,  22,  etc.,  trace  out  equidistant  parallel 
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planes  which  cut  the  sphere  up  into  zones  1.^1,  21 12,  etc.,  of  equal 
area  {ijq  that  of  the  sphere).  Hence  the  lines  Pi,  P2,  and  Pj, 
etc.,  trace  out  cones  iPl,  tP2,  2/^,  etc.,  through  each  of  which 
the  electric  flux  is  the  same  and  equal  to  \jqxg=  unity.  Hence 
these  cones  are  the  tubes  of  displacement  required,  and  the  lines 
P\,  Pz,  Pi,  etc.,  are  the  lines  of  displacement  in  the  diagram. 

The  field  may  of  course  be  divided  up  into  tubes  of  any  other 
strength  instead  of  unity  by  cutting  AB  up  into  the  desired 
number  of  equal  parts  in  the  above  construction. 

The  diagram  is  given  in  Fig.  14  for  the  case  in  which  the 
strength  of  each  tube  is  taken  as  j 


8.  The  CylindiietUf  Radial  Field,  or  field  surrounding  a  uni- 
formly electrified  infinite  straight  line  or  circular  cylinder.  Con- 
sider first  an  electrified  straight  line,  and  let  the  charge  on  unit 
length  be  denoted  by  q.  By  symmetry  D  is  everywhere  normal 
to  the  line  and  to  the  circular  cylinders  about  it  as  axis,  which 
are  the  equipotential  surfaces,  and  has  the  same  magnitude  at 
ever>'  point  of  any  such  cylinder.  Since  the  flux  across  a  length 
A  of  any  equipotential  is  qA,  the  flux  per  unit  area  across  a  cj-lin- 
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der  of  radius  Z,  or  the  electric  displacement  at  distance  L  from 

the  axis  is 

D  =  qA\2irLA  =  gjiirL  (17) 

whence  E=  Djc  =  ql2TrcL  (18) 

The  potential  at  a  point  distant  L  from  the  axis  is 

V^q\2Trc\    dLjL  (19) 

9.  The  Cylindrical  Condenser.  If  two  equipotentials  of  radii 
Zj  and  L^=^  L^  +  d  are  replaced  by  infinitely  thin  conductors, 
the  electric  field  will  remain  unaltered  except  that  it  will  become 
discontinuous  at  the  surfaces  of  the  conductors.  The  charge 
upon  unit  length  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  inner  cylinder  is  now 
q,  and  that  upon  unit  length  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  outer 
cylinder  is  —  q,  and  the  two  conducting  surfaces  with  the  inter- 
vening dielectric  form  a  condenser  whose  field  is  given  by  (17) 
and  (18).  The  charge  upon  the  straight  line  and  that  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  outer  cylinder  together  with  all  the  external 
charges  are  electric  images  of  one  another  in  the  inner  cylinder, 
etc.  The  conducting  substance  may  be  extended  into  the 
regions  within  the  inner  surface  and  without  the  outer  surface  in 
any  manner,  or  the  fields  of  these  regions  may  be  wholly  de- 
stroyed, without  affecting  the  field  of  the  condenser. 

For  the  voltage  between  the  plates  of  the  condenser,  (18)  gives 

r^  -  F,  =  ^/27rr  r  'dLjL  =  qjiirc  -  log(i  +  d\L^      (20) 

The  capacity  of  a  length  A  of  the  condenser  is 

S=qAI(V,  -  F^=  27rr^/log(l  4-  d/L,)  (21) 

and  the  capacity  per  unit  area  of  the  inner  cylinder  is 
S'  =  S/2irL^A  =  c/L,log  ( i  +  <//Z,) 
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If  d  is  kept  constant  and  Z,  made  to  increase,  the  field  normal 
to  a  given  portion  of  the  inner  (or  outer)  cylinder  evidently  ap- 
proaches uniformity ;  and  in  the  limit,  when  Z,  =  infinity,  any 
finite  portion  of  the  condenser  becomes  a  parallel  plate  condenser 
(§  12)  of  capacity  cjd  per  unit  area.  In  any  case  when  djL  is 
small  the  capacity  per  unit  area  is  approximately  cjd. 

The  energy  of  a  length  A  of  the  condenser  is 


W=  \qA{  V,-V^=  q^AJAr-TC  •  log  (l  +  rf/Z^ 

^irAcl\og{i+dlL,).{l\-V,y 


(23) 


The  field  of  an  infinite  isolated  circular  cylinder  uniformly 
charged  is  given  by  the  above  equations  on  making  Z^  infinite 
and  V^  zero. 

Pj  —  r^  can  be  easily  obtained  by  the  direct  application  of  the 
law  of  inverse  squares.  Let  the  field  outside  the  condenser  be 
zero  (though  the  results  obtained  will  be  independent  of  this 
assumption);  then  l\  =  o,  and  V\  is  the  potential  at  any  point 
on  or  within  the  inner  cylinder,  and  is  therefore  the  potential  at 
any  point  P  on  this  axis.     Hence,  from  the  figure  (Fig.  1 5), 
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Fig.  15. 
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F,  -  F,  =  F,  =  2  r[^2,rZ,^^/4,r<^  +  Z.«)» 

Jo 

—  f2'rrL^x  / 4,7rc{x^  +  Z,^*]  =  ^/27rc  •  log  LJL^ 
as  in  (20)  above. 

10.    Laplace*!   Equation  for  the  Cylindrically  Radial  Field. 
Fj  —  r^  can  also  be  obtained  directly  from  Laplace's  equation. 
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Without    transforming    the    general   equation,   we   can    obtain 

directly,  by  a  simple  process  similar  to  that  employed  in  §  3,  the 

special  form  it  assumes  in  a  cylindrically  radial  field.     Thus  we 

find 

Ld''  V\dD  +  d  VjdL  =  0  (24) 


(^) 


Hence,  by  integration, 

UVjdL^C 
or 

dV^CdLjL 

and 

Fj  -  r,  =  C  r  'dLjL  =  ql2irc   log  LJL^  (6) 

Jit 

since  when  L  =  Zj,  {a)  gives 

C=  —  L^(t/c  =  -  .  q  I  lire  (c) 

The  potential  at  any  point  between  the  two  cylinders,  distant 
L  from  the  axis,  is 

11.  Haxwell*8  Plane  Diagram  of  the  Cylindrically  Radial  Field. 
This  diagram,  like  that  of  §  7,  is  drawn  so  that  the  tubes  of  dis- 
placement corresponding  to  the  intervals  between  the  successive 
lines  of  displacement  are  of  equal  strength,  and  so  that  the  volt- 
age between  successive  equipotential  lines  or  surfaces  is  constant. 

Since  every  line  of  displacement  lies  wholly  in  a  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  of  the  cylinders  or  electrified  straight  line,  and 
since  the  lines  of  displacement  are  exactly  similar  in  every  such 
plane,  any  such  plane  is  chosen  as  the  plane  of  the  diagram,  and 
the  tubes  of  displacement  are  supposed  to  be  formed  by  moving 
the  diagram  perpendicularly  to  its  plane.  We  shall  suppose  the 
diagram  to  represent  unit  depth  of  the  field,  all  the  tubes  having 
this  thickness. 

I.  The  equipotential  lines  in  the  diagram  are  circles  centered 
on  the  axis.     Though  the  potential  of  every  circle,  as  given  by 
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(ig),  is  infinite,  we  may  draw  a  system  of  circles  differing  in 
potential  successively  by  a  constant  finite  quantity,  as  unity,  by 
starting  with  any  equipotential  drcle  of  any  radius  a  and  potential 


V^  (infinite)  and  applying  (20)  to  find  the  radius  L  of  the  circle 
whose  potential  is  V^—  Vj,  less  than  l'\.     Thus  we  have 


By  giving  to  f^—  f^  in  succession  the  values  i,  2,  3,  etc,  (or 
any  set  of  successive  values  differing  by  a  constant),  as  many 
circles  of  the  system  as  desired  may  be  obtained. 

2.  The  lines  of  displacement  are  straight  lines  drawn  from  the 
center  of  the  circles  and  dividing  each  circle  into  q  (or  any  inte- 
gral number)  of  equal  parts. 

Such  a  diagram  is  shown  in  Fig.  16. 

12.  The  Uniform  Electric  Pield.  Let  the  field  be  terminated 
by  an  infinite  plane  conducting  surface.  The  surface  will  be 
uniformly  electrified,  the  displacement  everj'wherc  uniform  and 
normal  to  the  surface,  and  the  equipotentials  planes  parallel  to 
the  surface.     The  displacement  is 
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D^a  (26) 

and  the  intensity  is        £"  =  Djc  =  <r/r  (27) 

The  Parallel  Plate  Condenser.  If  an  infinitely  thin  conduct- 
ing sheet  is  placed  coincident  with  the  equipotential  plane  dis- 
tant d  from  the  electrified  surface,  the  electric  field  will  remain 
unaltered  except  for  the  discontinuity  introduced  at  the  surfaces 
of  the  sheet,  and  each  side  of  the  sheet  will  therefore  have  the 
same  electric  surface  density  <r  (numerically).  The  two  adja- 
cent surfaces  and  the  dielectric  between  them  form  a  condenser 
whose  field  is  uniform  and  given  by  (26)  and  (27),  and  which 
will  remain  unaltered  if  the  conductors  are  extended  into  the 
region  outside  the  condenser. 

The  voltage  between  the  two  conductors  is 

r^-  V^^Ed^trdjc  (28) 

and  the  capacity  of  a  portion  of  the  condenser  of  right  cross- 
section  A  is 

5  =  q\{  V,  -  V,)  ^AjEd  =-.  AD  I  Ed  =  Acjd  (29) 

The  capacity  per  unit  area  is,  as  already  proved  less  directly 

in  §§2  and  9,  s'^S/A^c/d  (30) 

The  energy  of  a  portion  of  the    condenser  of  right  cross- 
section  A  is 

W^y{V,  -  V,)^^AG^d/c 

=  ^Ac/d .  ( P;  -  F,)»  =  lEDAd    (31) 

The  force  F  (positive  when  tending  to  increase  d,  or  to  separate 
the  plates)  upon  an  area  A  of  either  plate,  if  the  tubes   in    the 
condenser  arc  the  only  tubes  terminating  upon  the  plates  (that 
is,  if  there  is  no  external  field),  is 
F=^  dWldd{a  constant)  =  -  WAjc  =  -  UE^A  =  etc. 

=  +  dWjdd  [  (  F;  -  F2)  constant]  (32) 

=  -  i^r  (F;  -  V,Yld^  =  --^cE^A  =  etc. 
by  §  55,  Chapter  I. 
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This  result  also  follows  from  §  40,  I.,  or  the  result  there  given 

■ 

follows  from  (32). 

V^^  V^  can  be  obtained  also  by  the  direct  application  of  the 
law  of  inverse  squares.  We  assume  that  there  is  no  field  ex- 
ternal ;o  the  region  within  the  plates,  though  the  results  will  of 
course  be  independent  of  this  assumption,  since  the  internal  and . 
external  fields  are  wholly  independent  of  one  another.  From 
any  point  Poi  the  positive  plate  imagine  a  straight  line  drawn  per- 
pendicular to  both  plates.  Imagine  the  surfaces  of  the  conduc- 
tors divided  up  into  infinitesimal  circular  zones  centered  on  this 
line,  and  let  x  denote  the  radius  of  any  zone  and  dx  its  width. 
Then  the  potential  at  P,  i.  e.,  the  potential  at  all  points  of  the 
positive  plate,  is  evidently 

Fj  =    1     [—  a'27rxdxf47rc{x*  -\.  d  )h  ^  a2Trxdx j ^ircx'] 

Similarly  f^  =  —  adjic 

Hence  V^—  F^  =  adjc  (28) 

Laplace*8  Equation  for  a  Uniform  Field.  The  same  result  can 
be  obtained  also  from  Laplace's  equation.  In  a  uniform  field,  if 
we  take  X  in  the  direction  of  D,  the  equation  (21),  Chapter  I., 

simplifies  to  ^2  r>r/  ,  ,  ,     x 

d^V/dx^^o  (33) 

since  Z>,  =  Z^,  =  o  (or  dV/d}^  =  dV/dz  =  o). 
By  integration,  (33)  gives 

dV/dx  =  C;  =  —  a/c  (a) 

By  a  second  integration 

K  -  K  =  ^i(^  -  ^/)  =  -  C,d^  adjc  (28) 

At  any  point  distant  x  from  the  positive  plate,  when  x  is  less 
than  d,  we  have 

V=  V,  +  C,x  (34) 
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13.  Kazwsll's  Plane  Dla^rama  of  the  Uni&rm  Field,  (i)  The 
equipotentials  are  equidistant  planes  perpendicular  to  the  lines  d" 
displacement. 

(2)  The  diagram  of  the  tubes  of  displacement  may  be  drawn  ir 
two  different  ways.     If  the  tubes  are  to  be  formed  by  moving 


the  diagram  perpendicularly  to  its  own  plane,  the  corresponding 
lines  in  the  diagram  must  be  drawn  equidistant.  But  if  the  tubes 
are  to  be  mapped  out  by  rotating  the  diagram  about  a  line  of 
displacement  as  axis,  the  distances  of  the  successive  lines  from 
the  axis  (or  the  radii  of  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  cylindrical 
tubes)  may  be  found  by  giving  to  the  expression  7r^/)(  =s  the 
flux  through  a  tube  of  radius  J?)  values  which  are  multiples  of 
the  successive  whole  numbers  by  a  constant,  and  solving  for  the 
corresponding  values  of  R.  A  diagram  of  the  former  kind  is 
given  in  Fig.  1 7,  and  one  of  the  latter  kind  in  Fig.  18. 


14.  Maxwell's  Plane  Siagxam  of  the  AesDltant  of  two  Fields. 

If  the  plane  diagrams  of  two  fields  arc  given,  both  drawn  for  the 
same  strength  of  tubes  and  the  same  potential  differences,  and  if 
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both  are  diagrams  which  trace  out  the  tubes  of  displacement  by 
their  revolution  about  the  same  axis,  or  by  motion  at  right 
angles  to  their  plane  through  the  same  distance,  the  resultant 
diagram  of  the  two  fields  superposed  can  easily  be  drawn. 

( I )  The  equipotentials.  Since  the  potential  of  each  line  in  both 
diagrams  is  known,  the  potential  of  every  point  of  intersection 
when  the  diagrams  are  superposed  is  known.  Hence  by  draw- 
ing curves  through  all  the  points  of  intersection  which  have  the 
same  potential  we  get  the  resultant  equipotential  curves.  This 
is  equivalent  to  drawing  the  curves  forming  the  diagonals  of  the 


quadrilaterals  made  by  the  superposition  of  the  two  systems  of 
equipotentials,  since  in  passing  from  one  comer  to  the  other  the 
potential  of  one  diagram  diminishes  as  much  as  that  of  the  other 
increases.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  choosing  the  proper  diagonal. 
The  difference  of  potential  between  the  successive  curves  in  the 
resultant  diagram  is  the  same  as  that  between  the  successive 
curves  in  the  original  diagrams.  A  particular  case  is  illustrated 
in  Fig.  19,  the  lines  of  the  resultant  diagram  being  dotted. 

(2)  The  lines  of  displacement.  The  lines  of  displacement  in 
the  resultant  diagram  are  the  curves  forming  the  diagonals  of 
the  quadrilaterals  resulting  from  the  superposition  of  the  two 
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diagrams  of  lines  of  displacement.  For  across  every  element  of 
such  a  curve,  as  ab  in  the  figure  (Fig.  20),  the  flux  is  zero,  since 
the  flux  through  one  tube  as  7" in  one  direction  just  cancels  that 
through  another  as  T'  in  the  other  direction.     It  is  also  ob\aous 


from  the  figure  that  the  flux  along  any  resultant  tube  is  equal  to 
that  along  any  of  the  original  tubes.  No  difficulty  can  be  ex- 
perienced in  choosing  the  proper  comers  of  the  quadrilaterals  to 
connect. 

By  compounding  diagrams  in  pairs  it  is  clear  that  the  diagram 
of  the  resultant  of  any  number  of  fields  superposed  can  be  ob- 
tained by  the  above  method, 

15.  The  Field  Terminated  by  tvo  Equal  and  Opposite  Concen- 
trated Chargea.  Let  the  charges,  which  will  be  denoted  by  q 
and  —  q,  be  located  at  A  and  B,  Fig.  31,  distant  2i/ apart.  The 
field  is  evidently  symmetrical  about  the  line  AB,  and  is  the  re- 
sultant of  two  radial  fields,  §  i .  The  displacement  and  intensity 
at  any  point  P  distant  Z,  from  A  and  L^  from  B  are  therefore 

D  =  Vector  sum  of  Di{=  gJA-''''W  directed  from  A)  and 

A(=  ?/4'^'^i'  directed  toward  B)  (35) 

and 

E-Djc  (36) 

For  the  potential  at  P,  (36)  gives 

I'_F,+  r,-?/4Tr(,/i,-l/i,)  (37) 
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(37)  is  also  the  equation  of  the  equipotential  surface  whose 
potential  is  V, 

The  lines  of  intensity  are  the  lines  orthogonal  to  the  surfaces 
given  by  (37).  The  equation  of  a  line  of  intensity  can  be  ob- 
tained at  once  by  writing  down  the  condition  that  there  is  no 


component  of  electric  intensity  perpendicular  to  such  a  line.  If 
ds  (Fig.  21)  is  an  element  at  P  of  the  line  of  intensity  through 
P,  and  if  a^  and  a^  are  the  angles  made  by  E^  and  £^  with  the 
normal  N  at  P,  we  have,  to  express  this  condition, 

£^  cos  ttj  -|-  £^  cos  0^  =  0 

If  Zj  and  Zj  make  with  AB  the  angles  0^  and  0^,  this  condition 
may  be  written,  as  the  figure  shows, 

dejL,+  d0JL,  =  o 

Multiplying  by  PD,  the  perpendicular  to  AB  from  P,  and  inte- 
grating, we  have 

Constant  =  C=  -  (/sin  0^d0,  +/sin  0^0^)=  cos  0^+  cos  0^  (38) 

which  is  the  equation  sought,  in  terms  of  0^  and  0^, 

By  giving  to  C  different  values,  the  equation  of  any  line  of 
intensity  may  be  obtained.     To  find   C  for  the  line  which  cuts 
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the  plane  normal  to  AB  through  its  central  point  C  at  a  distance 
X  from  C,  we  have,  for  this  point,  0^  =  0^,  and 

A  =  A  =  id'  +  xy 

Therefore 

C=  2  cos  ^j  =  2  cos  ^,  =  2d/(d^  +  x^  (39) 

The  lines  of  displacement  and  the  equipotential  lines,  drawn 
by  the  method  of  Maxwell,  §  14,  are  shown  in  Fig.  22.  (See 
(Maxwell's  Treatise^  §123.) 

If  the  distance  2d  is  diminished  indefinitely  and  the  charges  q 
and  —  q  increased  in  such  a  way  that  q  x  2d=z  constant  =  AI, 
the  system  becomes  a  paint  doublet  of  moment  M.  This  doublet 
and  its  field  are  discussed  in  §  27. 

From  (37)  it  follows  that  the  infinite  plane  perpendicular  to 
AB  through  its  middle  point  C  is  at  zero  potential. 

At  any  point  on  this  plane  the  resultant  intensity  and  displace- 
ment are  normal  in  the  direction  AB,  If  P  is  distant  x  from  C, 
the  displacement  at  PvaW  be,  by  (35), 

D  =  2q/47r{d*  +  x")  -  dl{d^  +  xy  ==  qdl2Tr{d^  +  x^    (40) 

If  for  the  infinite  plane  equipotential  surface  through  C  an  in- 
finitely thin  conducting  sheet  is  substituted,  the  field  on  either 
side  will  remain  unaltered,  and  the  two  point  charges  will  be- 
come electric  images  of  one  another  in  the  sheet. 

If  the  field  on  the  side  toward  B  is  destroyed,  or  if  the  con- 
ductor is  extended  toward  B  in  any  manner,  the  field  on  the  side 
toward  A  will  not  be  affected,  and  we  have  the  electric  field 
bounded  by  a  concentrated  charge  q  and  the  (induced)  charge 
upon  an  infinite  plane  conducting  surface  distant  d  from  ^  and 
maintained  at  zero  potential.  If  q  is  positive  the  electric  surface 
density  is  negative  at  ever>'  point  of  the  surface,  since  D  there 
has  the  direction  AB.  The  magnitude  of  Z>  =  cr  is  given  in 
(40).  The  total  charge  upon  the  infinite  plane  is  —  ^,  since  all 
the  tubes  from  A  terminate  upon  the  plane. 
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Since  the  field  about  A  was  unaltered  by  the  introduction  of 
the  conducting  sheet  and  the  destruction  of  the  field  on  the  side 
toward  B,  the  force  between  the  charged  body  at  A  and  the  plane 
conductor  is  the  same  as  the  force  formerly  acting  between  A 
and  B.     That  is, 

F=  —^jiOtrcd*  (41) 

Since  concentrated  charges  do  not  exist,  we  shall  suppose  the 
charges  at  A  and  B  distributed  over  extremely  small  conducting 


spheres  each  of  radius  a,  so  that  the  field  in  the  region  outside 
the  spheres  will  be  practically  the  same  as  that  already  discussed. 
From  (34),  I.,  the  potentials  of  the  spheres  A  and  B  are 

f^=A.?+A.{-?)     and     t^  =  A2?+/«(-?) 

the  subscripts  i  and  2  being  applied  to  A  and  B  respectively. 
Since  the  spheres  are  very  small,  these  equations  become  very 
approximately 

V^  =  qj^trca  —  gj^irctd 
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and  f^  =  —.  qj^irca  +  q\^Trc2d  =  —  J^ 

from  which      F^  —  F^  =  2  F^  =  ^/27rr  (i  /^z  —  i  \2d)  (42) 

The  capacity  of  the  system  AB  is 

•^'  -  ?/( v^  -  v^  =  2'^^/(i  /«  -  I Z^'^)  (43) 

and  the  energy  of  its  field  is 

W^  (f\A,irc\l\a-^\l2d)^^ircV^\(\la  -  1/2^)     (44) 

When  the  conducting  sheet  is  placed  coincident  with  the  zero 

equipotential,  the  capacity  of  the  dielectric  between  A  and  this 

surface  is 

5^  -  ^/  r,  =  25  (45) 

The  energy  of  the  dielectric  is 

W,  =  \W  (46) 

The  force  tending  to  increase  the  distance  between  the  charge 
at  A  and  the  plate  can  also  be  found  from  (44)  or  (46)  by  the 
method  of  §  55,  I.     Thus 

F=^  -  dW^\dd^  -  dWld{2d)  =  ^^\\6ircd^ 

=  +  dWJdd=^  4-  dWld{2d)  =  -  ircV,^ld\ila--\l2df    ^"^^^ 

in  agreement  with  (41),  the  first  differentiations  being  performed 
with  the  charges  constant, 'and  the  second  with  the  potentials 
constant. 

16.  The  Electric  Field  Surrounding  Two  Concentrated  Charges 
of  the  Same  Sign  m  the  Eatio  of  4: 1,  and  its  Derivatives.  Max- 
well's diagram  with  twenty  tubes  emanating  from  one  of  the 
charges  {A)  and  five  from  the  other  {B)  is  given  in  Fig.  23  (from 
Maxwell's  Treatise,  §  118).  One  equipotential  surface,  indicated 
by  the  dotted  line,  consists  of  two  lobes  meeting  at  the  point  P. 
At  P,  which  is  distant  from  A  two  thirds  of  the  distance  AB, 
the  intensity  vanishes.  Within  this  surface,  each  charge  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  separate  system  of  equipotentials,  which   become 
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more  and  more  nearly  spherical  as  they  become  smaller,  though 
no  one  of  them  is  an  exact  sphere. 

If  two  of  these  surfaces,  one  surrounding  each  point,  are  taken 
to  represent  the  surfaces  of  two  conductors  with  charges  of  the 
same  sign  in  the  ratio  4:1,  the  diagram  will  represent  the  equi- 


w 
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m 
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potential  surfaces  and  tubes  of  displacement  of  the  field  sur- 
rounding the  conductors,  provided  that  all  the  lines  within  the 
surfaces  are  annulled. 

The  diagram  shows  that  the  force  between  the  two  bodies  will 
be  the  same  as  that  between  the  two  points  A  and  B  with  the 
same  charges.  The  distribution  of  the  tubes  shows  that  this 
force  tends  to  pull  the  bodies  apart. 

If  a  conducting  surface  is  placed  coincident  with  the  two-lobed 
equipotendal,  its  electric  surface  density  at  P  will  be  zero  {cf. 
§  57,  I). 

Outside  the  two-lobed  surface  a  single  system  of  equipoten- 
tials  surrounds  both  charges.     By  making  any  of  these  surfaces 
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conducting  and  annulling  all  the  tubes  within,  we  obtain  the  field 
surrounding  the  isolated  conductor  with  a  charge  upon  its  sur- 
face equal  to  that  of  A  plus  that  of  B,  The  equipotentials  sur- 
rounding both  A  and  B  approach  the  form  of  spheres  as  their 
distances  from  A  and  B  increase  (cf.  §  57,  I.). 

17.  The  Electric  Field  Snrronnding  Two  Concentrated  Charges 
of  Oppog^lg  fi^fllft  ^  ^®  Batio  4  to  1,  and  its  Deriyatiyes.  Max- 
well's diagram,  with  twenty  tubes  emanating  from  one  charge  at 
A  and  five  terminating  with  the  other  at  B,  is  given  in  Fig.  24 
(from  Maxwell's  Treatise,  §  119). 

Here  again  one  of  the  equipotentials,  indicated  by  a  dotted 
line,  has  two  lobes,  an  inner  one  surrounding  the  point  B  and  an 
outer  one  surrounding  both  the  points  A  and  B,  All  the  sur- 
faces in  the  region  between  the  lobes  surround  A  only  and 
become  more  nearly  spherical  as  ^  is  approached ;  while  all 
those  in  the  region  within  the  inner  lobe  surround  B  only  and 
become  more  nearly  spherical  as  B  is  approached.  The  equi- 
potentials lying  outside  the  surface  with  two  lobes  become  more 
nearly  spherical  as  their  distances  from  A  and  B  increase. 

One  of  the  surfaces,  that  with  the  potential  zero,  is  a  sphere, 
and  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  circle  Q. 

If  two  of  the  surfaces,  each  surrounding  one  of  the  two  points 
A  and  B,  are  made  conducting,  and  the  fields  within  them  an- 
nulled, the  diagram  gives  the  tubes  and  equipotentials  surround- 
ing these  conductors  when  charged  oppositely  in  the  ratio  4:1. 

The  diagram  indicates  that  the  force  between  two  such 
charged  conductors  is  one  of  attraction,  and  the  same  as  the 
force  between  the  two  charged  points  A  and  B,  The  field  sur- 
rounding the  charge  at  ^  or  ^  when  the  sphere  Q  is  made  con- 
ducting and  the  field  on  the  other  side  annulled  is  discussed   in 

§  23. 

If  we  consider  points  on  the  axis  AB  beyond  the  point  B,  we 
find  that  the  resultant  intensit>'  diminishes  up  to  the  point  P,  distant 
from  A  twice  the  length  AB,  where  it  vanishes.     It  then  changes 


p 
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sign  and  roaches  a  maximum  at  M,  after  which  it  continually  di- 
minishes.    The   distance  of  M  from  A   is   1^4/(^4  _  i)  .  AB 
=  2.70  X  AB  (approximately). 

^ 

1 

%>) 

i 

R^-'A 

fc^/     / 

ft 

K7    J8.  The  Electric  Field  Surrounding  Three  Points  A,  B,  and  C, 
with  Charges  Proportional  to  15,  —  12,  and  20,  respectively,  so 
Situated  in  a  Straight  Line  that  AB  :  BC  :  AC  : :  9 :  16 :  25.  and  its 
Derivatives.     Maxwell's  diagram  of  the  field  is  given  in  Fig.  35 
(from  Maxwell's  Treatise.  §  121). 

In  this  field  one  of  the  equipotentials,  corresponding  to  the 
potcnda!  1  /4J-,  consists  of  two  spheres  intersecting  at  right  angles, 
with  centers  A  and  C,  and  radii  15  and  20,  respectively,  as  indi- 
cated by  dotted  lines  in  the  diagram.     The  point  B  is  at  the 
center  of  the  circle  of  intersection  DD,  the  radius  of  which  is  12, 
and  at  all  points  of  which  the  intensity  is  zero. 

If  the  sphere  A  is  made  conducting  and  all  the  lines  within  it 
annulled,  the  diagram  will   represent  the  field  surrounding  the 
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insulated  sphere  A  with  chaise  3  upon  its  surface  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  concentrated  charge  20  at  C.  The  part  of  A  within 
the  spherical  surface  about  C  will  be  negatively  charged  and  the 
rest  positively  chained,  the  electric  suriace  densi^  along  the 
circle  D£>  being  zero. 


In  the  same  way,  if  C  is  made  conducting,  the  diagram  repre- 
sents the  field  surrounding  the  conducting  sphere  C  insulated 
with  charge  8  upon  its  surface  in  the  presence  of  the  concen- 
trated charge  1$  at  A. 

These  two  fields  are  particular  cases  of  that  discussed  in  §  24. 

If  both  spheres  are  made  conducting,  and  the  lines  within 
annulled,  the  diagram  represents  the  field  surrounding  a  con- 
ducting surface  consisting  of  the  external  segments  of  two  spheres 
intersecting  at  right  angles  in  ZJ/J  and  with  charge  23.  This  is 
a  particular  case  of  the  field  discussed  in  §  36. 
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19.  The  Eleotrio  Field  Terminated  by  Two  Infinite  Parallel 
Straight  Lines  or  Cironlar  Condnoting  Cylinders,  with  Charges  q 
and  —  ^  on  Unit  Length.  Consider  first  two  electrified  straight 
lines,  distant  2a  apart,  and  cut  by  a  perpendicular  plane  in  the 
points  A^  and  A^,  Fig.  26.  By  symmetry,  the  distribution  of 
the  lines  of  displacement  is  the  same  in  every  such  plane.  More- 
over, all  the  lines  emanating  from  a  point  A^  pass  to  the  point 
A^  in  the  plane  containing  the  two  points  and  perpendicular  to 
the  two  lines. 


Fie.  26. 

The  potential  at  any  point  P  distant  L^  from  A^^  and  L^  from 
-^jis 

F=  F;  +  V^==g/2m(f  dLIL  -  r  dLjL) 
=  qliirc  I     dLjL  =  q/27rclog  LJL^ 

This  is  also  the  equation  of  the  section  by  the  plane  of  the 
paper  of  the  equipotential  surface  whose  potential  is  J '  By  giv- 
ing to  V  diflferent  values  the  corresponding  surfaces  may  be 
obtained. 

The  displacement  at  Pis 

• 

D  =  Vector  sum  of  D^{  =  q!27rL^  directed  from  A^) 

and  j02(^  ^/2'^-^-a  directed  toward  A^)  ^^"^ 

and  the  intensity  Ji  is  D/c. 
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From  (49)  the  equation  of  any  line  of  intensity  can  be  obtained 
by  the  method  of  §  15.  Proceeding  exactly  as  in  that  article, 
we  find  the  equation 

0^  +  0^=  C=  constant  (50) 

which  is  evidently  the  equation  of  the  arc  of  a  circle  terminating 
at  A^  and  A^,  and  cutting  perpendicularly  the  line  normal  to 
A^A^  at  its  middle  point.  If  the  line  whose  equation  is  sought 
cuts  the  normal  to  A^A^  at  its  middle  point  O  at  a  distance  x 
from  0,  we  have,  for  this  point,  0^  =  0^,  and 

C  =  2^1  =  20^  =  2^  =  2  cos-*  [a/{6^  +  •^)*]  (51) 

The  equipotential  surfaces  given  by  (48)  are  circular  cylinders, 
or  their  lines  of  intersection  with  the  plane  A^A^P  circles,  orthog- 
onal to  the  lines  of  intensity.     For  (48)  may  be  written 

TJL,=^e-^-^^^^  =  h  (52) 

a  constant  for  the  curve,  or  surface,  whose  potential  is  V\  and 
this  is  the  equation  of  a  circle  cutting  the  line  A^A^  and  with  its 
center  C  on  the  line  A^A^  produced. 

The  radius  of  the  circle  whose  potential  is  Fis 

R  =  2/tal(li' -  I)  (53) 

the  distance  of  its  center  C  from  A^  is 

A,C=Rk  (54) 

and  the  distance  of  C  from  A^  is 

A,C=Rlh  (55) 

To  obtain  the  resultant  displacement  Z>'  at  P  we  must  obtain 
the  vector  sum  of  D^  and  D^,  Fig.  26,  which  will  be  along  R 
normal  to  the  equipotential.  Since  D^  and  D^  are  directed  along 
Z,  and  L^  respectively,  and  since,  by  (49),  D^ID^=  ^tl^v  ^^e 
triangle  whose  sides  are  D^,  D^,  and  D^  is  similar  to  the  triangle 
AJ^A^^ ;  so  that 

D'jD^  =  2a I L^,  and  D'jD^^  2a  jL^ 
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whence  1/  =  2.aD^  \L^  =  2aZ>,  /L^  =  ya  /iriji,  (56) 

and  the  resultant  intensity  £  is  equal  to  ly  jc. 

The  force  F  upon  a  length  A  of  either  electrified  line,  con- 
sidered positive  when  tending  to  increase  a,  is 


-  qAqjc2-7r2a  =  —  ^Aj^irca 


(57) 


The  plane  diagram  of  the  Beld,  drawn  by  Maxwell's  method, 
§  14,  is  given  in  Fig,  27  (from  Webster's  Theory  of  Elec&icily  and 
Magnetism,  §  1 59).  The  tubes  of  displacement  and  the  equipo- 
tentials  are  mapped  out  by  moving  the  diagram  perpendicularly 
to  its  plane. 


Pic.  37. 

If  for  any  equipotential  surface  the  coincident  surface  of  a  con- 
ductor b  substituted,  the  electric  field  on  the  side  facing  this  sur- 
face will  remain  unaltered.  The  above  field  therefore  includes, 
as  particular  cases,  the  fields  bounded  by 

(1)  An  infinite  straight  line  and  a  parallel  infinite  conducting 
circular  cylinder. 
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(2)  An  infinite  straight  line  and  a  parallel  infinite  conducting 
plane, 

(3)  An  infinite  conducting  circular  cylinder  and  a  parallel  in- 
finite conducting  plane, 

(4)  Two  parallel  infinite  conducting  circular  cylinders,  internal 
or  external  (either  or  neither  surrounding  the  other),  all  with 
charges  q  and  —  q  upon  unit  length. 

The  fields  of  §§  8-9  are  particular  cases  of  (4)  when  one  of 
the  two  lines  is  removed  to  infinity. 

As  systems  of  practical  importance,  we  shall  discuss  (4)  for 
the  case  in  which  the  two  cylinders  are  external  to  one  another, 
each  of  the  same  given  radius  R,  with  their  axes  at  a  given  dis- 
tance 2d  apart,  and  charged  to  potentials  V  and  —  V^  and  (3), 
which  is  a  particular  case  of  (4). 

To  obtain  the  electric  field  terminated  by  the  two  cylinders,  we 
must  find  the  distance  a  and  the  charge  q  upon  unit  length  of 
the  positive  cylinder. 

From  the  similar  triangles  A^CP a,nd  A^CP  (Fig.  26)  we  have 


{d-k-d){d-d)  =  I^ 
whence 

(58) 

From  (54)  and  (55) 

(59) 

h  =  {d^a)IR^RI{d-^a)^  [^  4.  (^2  -  i?2)4]//? 

=ie/[^_(rf2-./P)J]      (^) 

For  the  cylinder  whose  potential  is  --  F  we  have 

log  //  =  27rr  VJq 
and  therefore 

q^  27rcV/logA^  27rcVflogl{d+  {d^^R^^}/R] 

=  27rrr71og[i?/{rf-(rf2-/P)j|]        (    0 

From  (49)  and  (56)  the  field  can  be  determined,  by  making  use 
of  (61),  at  all  points. 

The  capacity  of  a  length  A  of  the  system  is 
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S»gA/2  V=B  ircA/logb  =  wcA/log[{d+{d*-  RJj/J^   (62) 

and  the  energy  in  the  same  length  is 

W=yA-2F==2wcAJ^Ilog[{d+(d*-jR')i}/R] 

^lg'A/'^c.log[{d+{d*-I^i}fR]  <  3) 

• 

If  the  infinite  plane  surface  of  a  conductor  is  placed  coincident 
with  the  surface  of  zero  potential  (the  plane  passing  symmetric- 
ally between  the  conductors)  the  field  on  the  side  facing  the 
conductor  will  remain  unaltered;  it  is  simply  half  the  field  just 
considered. 

The  capacity  of  a  length  A  of  the  condenser  formed  by  the 
infinite  plane  and  the  cylinder  with  the  dielectric  is 

S,^^A/V=2S  (64) 

and  the  energy  is  half  that  contained  in  the  complete  field  sur- 
rounding the  two  cylinders,  or 

lV,  =  iW  (65) 

• 

The  force  F  acting  upon  a  length  of  A  of  either  conductor, 
plane  or  cylindrical,  is  given  by  (57).  It  can  also  be  obtained 
by  differentiating  JV^  with  respect  to  d,  or  IV  with  respect  to  2^/, 
by  the  method  of  §  55,  I.     Thus 

^=  -  q'Al^irca 
=  -  ircA  V^l{d^  -  iP)*log[{rf+  {d^  -  ^)*}/^]'      ^ 

20.  The  Field  of  a  Line  Doublet.  When  2a  is  small  in  com- 
parison with  Zj  and  Z^,  we  have 

F=  g/2wc  •  log  LJL^ 
=  (approximately)  q/2wc  •  log  ( i  -f  2a  cos  O/R)  (67) 

=  g/2irc  •  2a cos  0/Ii{i  —  2a  cos  O/2R  H ) 

if  R  is  written  for  L^  and  if  d  denotes  the  angle  between  Zj  and 
the  line  A^^. 

If  now  the  product  ^2a  is  kept  constant  while  a  is  diminished 
indefinitely,  (67)  approaches  the  limit 
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V=  2aq  cos  eJ2vcR  =  Mcos  BjiircR  (68) 

where  M\s  written  for  2aq.     This  system  is  called  a  line  doublet, 
and  ^is  called  the  moment  of  the  doublet. 


The  radial  and  tangential  displacements  at  a  distance  R  from 
the  doublet,  at  a  point  where  R  makes  an  angle  6  with  the  line 
A^^,  now  infinitely  short,  are 

D^=- cdVjdR  =  Mcos  d/z-n-R'  (69) 

and 

D,r^~cd  VjdT=  -  c/R ■  dVjdB  =  3/ sin  ejlirR^     (70) 

The  total  displacement  is  equal  to 

D  =  {d;  +  n,y  =  mjittR*  {7 1) 

and  makes  an  angle  26  with  the  line  A^^  (the  axis  of  the  doublet). 

The  lines  of  intensity  are  evidently  circles  tangent  to  the  axis 

at  0,  and  the  equipotentials  circles  perpendicular  to  the  axis  at 
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O,  The  plane  diagram  of  the  field  is  given  in  Fig.  28  (from 
Webster's  Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  §  44),  the  tubes 
of  displacement  and  equipotential  surfaces  being  supposed  gen- 
erated by  moving  the  diagram  perpendicularly  to  its  plane. 

The  method  of  drawing  the  diagram  is  easily  understood  from 
Fig.  29.     Since  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  lines  of  displace- 


Hj.  29. 

ment  within  a  circle  of  any  finite  diameter  a^  only  the  lines  lying 
outside  some  such  arbitrarily  chosen  circle  can  be  drawn.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  equipotential  lines. 

The  flux  through  the  tube  between  the  cylinders  of  unit  depth 
with  diameters  a  and  y  is 

n  =  I   M\2ir'dyly^^  M\2ir'(\\a^  \\y) 

Hence  by  giving  11  any  set  of  successive  values  differing  by  a 
constant  the  diameters  ( j)  of  the  corresponding  lines  of  displace- 
ment may  be  obtained. 

The  voltage  from  the  circle  of  equal  potential  of  diameter  b  to 
the  circle  of  diameter  x  is 

Hence  by  starting  with  a  circle  of  diameter  b  and  giving  V^ 
—  V^  any  set  of  successive  values  differing  by  a  constant,  the 
diameters  {x)  of  the  corresponding  equipotential  circles  may  be 
found. 
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21.  The  Electric  Field  Surrounding  an  Isolated  Conducting 
Spheroid.  First  it  will  be  shown  that  within  the  region  enclosed 
by  a  homogeneous  material  shell  whose  surfaces  are  similar  and 
similarly  situated  ellipsoids  there  is  no  gravitational  field  of  force. 
Such  a  shell  is  called  an  ellipsoidal  hamceaid. 

Let  a  cone,  Fig.  30,  of  infinitesimal  angle  d<o  at  any  point  A^' 
in  the  region  cut  from  the  shell  the  volumes  B**C"  and  iy'E'\ 
If  p  denotes  the  density  of  the  shell,  g  the  gravitation  constant, 
L  the  distance  from  A*'  of  any  element  of  volume  dr  of  the  shell, 
the  intensity  at  A''  in  the  direction  A"C"  due  to  the  masses  in 
B''C"  and  ly'E"  is 

I        pdrlD-g\        pdrjL* 

A"B"  %J  A"B*' 

since  the  attractions  due  to  the  masses  in  ^"d7'and  ly'E"  are  in 
opposite  directions.     Since  dr  =  L^d(odL,  the  integrals  reduce  to 

dG  =  gpd(o{B'/C'  -  U'E'') 

and  since  the  plane  N'^OC  intersects  the  ellipsoids  in  two 
similar  and  similarly  placed  ellipses,  the  same  diameter  OX'' 
bisects  ^"Z>"  and  C"E",     Hence  B^'C'  =  C'E'\  and 

dG  =  o 

In  the  same  manner  it  may  be  shown  that  the  intensity  at  A" 
due  to  the  matter  within  any  other  infinitesimal  cone  with  vertex 
at  A"  vanishes.     Hence 

C=o 

or  the  region  contains  no  gravitational  field. 

When  a  conducting  ellipsoid  is  charged  the  tubes  of  displace- 
ment are  distributed  by  the  tensions  and  pressures  until  they 
touch  the  surface  normally,  or  until  the  surface  becomes  an  equi- 
potential.  The  conducting  substance  may  then  be  considered 
replaced  by  a  dielectric  of  permittivity  c  equal  to  that  of  the  exte- 
rior medium,  for  the  sake  of  applying  the  law  of  inverse  squares, 
§  28,  I.     At  any  point  A  within  this  region  the  intensity  and  dis- 
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placement  are  zero.  And  therefore,  since  the  law  of  inverse 
squares  prevails  in  electrostatics  as  in  gravitation,  the  law  of 
variation  of  the  electric  surface  density,  or  outward  displacement 
at  the  surface,  must  be  identical  with  the  law  of  variation  of  the 
thickness  of  the  shell  in  the  above  gravitational  problem.  In 
discussing  the  electric  case  the  shell  must  be  considered  as  of 
infinitesimal  thickness,  since  the  charge  resides  wholly  at  the 
surface  of  the  conducting  ellipsoid. 

The  distribution  of  charge  or  displacement  at  the  surface  of  an 
ellipsoid  of  revolution,  or  spheroid,  only  will  be  determined  here. 
We  proceed  to  find  the  distribution  of  the  charge  by  investigating 
the  law  of  the  variation  of  the  thickness  of  a  spheroidal  homoeoid. 


Let  the  given  spheroid  be  generated  by  the  revolution  of  the 
ellipse  BAB\  Fig.  30,  about  the  line  BB' ,  and  the  exterior  sur- 
face of  the  infinitely  thin  homoeoid  by  the  revolution  of  the  sim- 
ilar ellipse  B^A^B/  about  the  same  axis.  We  must  find  the  ratio 
of  /,  thickness  of  the  shell  at  any  point  P,  to  /,,,  the  thickness  at 
B,  Since  the  shell  is  infinitely  thin,  /  is  to  be  measured  in  the 
direction  of  the  normal  P^PC  to  the  spheroid  at  P. 

From  the  similar  triangles  /Vj/'j  and  PCD  we  have 

/  =  p,p,yipc^  aXA  -y)IK^  -  ^^')*  =X^i  -y)  ORji^ 

By  the  equations 
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b^\a^  =  3/^  (since  the  spheroids  are  similar), 
and 

jT  =  jTj,    ^  =  Ji     (in  the  limit), 
we  have 

yh\  -y)  =  KK  -  ^)  =  ^^o 

and  the  equation  for  /  becomes 

or 

i?  =  o-  =  a.a/(a«  -  e'x*)^  =  Z?,a/(«*  _  A«^i  -  2?,  /^  =  <r,  /*  (72) 

where  a^  and  cr  denote  the  electric  surface  densities  at  B  and  at 
points  of  the  spheroid  distant  x  from  the  axis  BB' ,  and  D^  and 
D  the  corresponding  outward  displacements. 

Thus  the  surface  density  increases  in  passing  from  B  to  A,  at 
which  point  it  has  the  value 

a  =  a^alb  (73) 

To  obtain  the  total  charge  q  upon  the  spheroid,  the  charge 
adS  upon  the  elementary  zone  cut  out  by  PP^  as  the  ellipse  re- 
volves about  OB  must  be  found  and  integrated  over  the  whole 
surface.     Thus 

adS  =  <T2irxPP^  ==  bc^  jPC-  2irxdx  •  PQy  ==  —  27ra^a?lb  •  dy 
and 

q^    \  adS  =  -  27ra\/bj      dy  =  47ra?a^  (74) 

The  potential  of  the  spheroid  when  the  charge  is  q  may  be  ob- 
tained by  finding  the  potential  at  the  center  0,  since  the  potential 
is  uniform  over  and  within  the  spheroid. 

The  potential  at  0  due  to  the  charge  upon  the  zone  dS  is 

dV=^  <TdS/47rc{x^  +/)*=-  a^trdy/2bc{x^^y)i 
=  -  ^,d'/2c{d'  ^IP^'dyl  {c^b'lic?  -  ^)  -  /]  i 
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and  the  total  potential  is 

^  <r^(flc{ff  -  ff^ '  sin-'  [(^  -  fffldl 

The  capacity  of  the  isolated  spheroid,  or  the  permittance  of  the 
dielectric  bounded  by  the  spheroid  and  an  infinitely  remote  sur- 
rounding surface  (§  58,  I.),  is 

S^qjV^  ^irc{i^  -  ^/sin-*  [{(f  -  ^V^]  (76) 

The  isolated  sphere.  I{  6^  a,  the  equations  reduce  to  those 
already  developed  (§  2)  for  an  isolated  sphere. 

An  infinitely  thin  circular  plate.  If  ^  =  o,  the  spheroid  re- 
duces to  an  infinitely  thin  circular  conducting  plate  of  radius  a, 
and  (72),  (74),  (75),  and  (76)  become 

D  (or  a)  =  aDlov  a^)/{^  -  x^  (yy) 

since  ^  =  [(a*  -  ^/<|*  =  i, 

q  =  4'^^^o  =  4'^^'-^o  (78) 

F=  7r«cr,/2r  (79) 

5  =  Sac  (80) 

Near  the  edges  the  displacement  is  very  great,  D  becoming 
infinite  when  x=^a.  But  the  total  charge  is  finite  since  an  edge 
has  no  area. 

The  ratio  of  the  capacity  of  a  thin  circular  plate  to  that  of  a 
sphere  of  the  same  radius  is 

Sac/47rac=  2/7r=  1/1.571 

a  relation  established  experimentally  by  Cavendish  long  before 
the  development  of  the  theory. 

If  two  thin  circular  plates  of  the  same  radius  a  are  placed  par- 
allel to  one  another  with  the  distance  d  between  them  so  .small 
that  the  field  is  sensibly  uniform  between  them,  and  relativ(?ly 
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which  establishes  the  proposition  for  a  homogeneous  dielectric, 
or  such  a  dielectric  and  conductors,  filling  all  space.  That  the 
proposition  is  perfectly  general  will  appear  from  Chapter  IV.,  (17). 
As  an  example,  the  average  potential  of  the  insulated  sphere 
of  §  24,  which  is  the  same  as  the  potential  of  any  point  of  the 
sphere,  since  it  is  a  conducting  surface,  is 

since  q,  the  sum  of  the  (induced)  charges  on  the  sphere,  is  zero. 
If,  in  addition  to  the  induced  charges,  the  sphere  possesses  a 
charge  q,  its  potential  is 

V^  q^l^ircx  -f  qj^TTcR 

The  same  results  are  obtained  by  another  method  in  §  24. 
They  also  follow  immediately  from  (15)  and  §  28,  I. 

23.  The  Electric  Field  Surrounding  a  Concentrated  Charge  in 
the  Presence  of  a  Spherical  Surface  at  Zero  Potential.  Consider 
first  the  case  in  which  the  given  charge,  q^,  is  at  A^  external  to 
the  sphere,  5,  Fig.  26.  Let  R  denote  the  radius  of  S  and  x  the 
distance  between  its  center  and  the  charge  q^ 

If  a  charge  q^  and  its  position  within  the  surface  S  can  be 
found  such  that  in  the  field  surrounding  q^  and  ^^  'S'  is  a  surface 
of  zero  potential  when  there  are  no  other  charges  in  the  field, 
then,  by  §  48,  I.,  the  portion  of  the  field  outside  5  will  be  the 
only  field  satisfying  the  given  conditions,  and  q^  and  q^  will  be 
the  electric  images  of  one  another  in  the  surface  5  if  it  is  made 
conducting. 

If  a  charge  q.^  is  placed  at  A^,  the  potential  at  a  point  P  of  the 
sphere  will  be 

^=  ^1  +  ^2  =  I  /4^^  •  (^1/^1  +  ^2/^2)  =  I  /4^^^i  •  (^1  ■+-  //^,) 

where  h  =  L^\L^  has  the  same  significance  as  in  §  19. 
If  q^  is  so  chosen  that 
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Vsm  ofoT  every  point  upon  the  sphere.    Hence  the  portion  out- 
side 5  of  the  field  surrounding  the  charge  f^  at  A^  and  g^  at  A^ 

where 

9t---9jA  (82) 

is  the  field  required. 

A^  and  A^  are  called  inverse  paints^  or  geometrical  images  cS  one 
another,  in  the  sphere  (§  30). 

The  part  of  the  field  within  S  is  the  field  surrounding  a  con- 
centrated chai^  q^  in  the  interior  of  a  spherical  surface  at  zero 
potential,  the  charge  being  distant  A^C^ »  x'  from  the  center  of 
the  sphere. 

The  resultant  displacement,  D,  at  any  point  of  either  of  the 
required  fields  (given  charge  inside  or  outside  the  sphere)  is  thus 
the  vector  sum  of  D^  and  D^,  the  radial  displacements  which 
would  accompany  the  charges  ^j  and  q^  separately.  We  shall 
find  the  displacement  only  at  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  to  which, 
an  equipotential,  it  is  everywhere  normal. 

When  q^  is  positive,  and  q^  therefore  negative,  /?„  /?,,  and  D 
are  in  the  directions  A^P,  PA^,  and  PC,  respectively,  their  direc- 
tions being  reversed  when  q^  and  q^  change  signs.  Moreover,  in 
magnitude, 

from  the  geometry  of  §  19.     Therefore  the  triangle  with  sides 
Z?j,  Z?j  and  D  is  similar  to  the  triangle  A^PA^,  and 

D  =  2aDJL^  ==  2aDJL^ 
in  magnitude. 

If  Z?  is  reckoned  positive  along  the  outward  normal  to  S,  we 

have,  therefore, 

Z>  =  -  2ahqJ^irL^  =  —  q^R{f^  -  i)/4^^i^ 
=  -  q.ix'  -^R^I^irL.^R  =  -  qjA-^L,^ '  (^  -  R){x  +  R)/R  ^^^^ 

which  is  equal  to  the  ekcUk!  MUltiuMiensity  on  the  outside  of 
the  sphere  at  P,  wh«rth8'spJafir^^  of  a  conductor  at 
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zero  potential  in  the  presence  of  the  charge  g^  at  A^  The  total 
charge  upon  the  sphere  is  evidently  q^. 

If  D  is  reckoned  positive  along  the  inward  normal  to  S,  we 
have 

D  =  q,R{fe  -  i)/4tZ,»  =  ^.(^  -  ^/4TieZ.»  (84) 

which  is  equal  to  the  electric  surface  density  on  the  inside  of  the 
sphere  at  P  when  the  sphere  is  the  inner  surface  of  a  conductor 
at  zero  potential  surrounding  a  charge  q^  =  —  qjh  at  A^,  Since 
when  the  internal  field  is  sought,  q^  ;r',  and  Z,  are  the  given 
quantities  instead  of  ^j,  x,  and  Zj,  (84)  must  be  transformed  by 
substituting  for  ^j,  ;r,  and  L^  their  equals  —  qjt  =  -^qjajx',  H^/x', 
and  AZj  =  RLJx'^  respectively.  On  making  these  substitu- 
tionSy  we  have 

=  -  qjA-^L,' ■{R-x'){R  +  x')jR  ^  ^^ 

The  total  charge  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  sphere  is  —  q^. 
The  force  between  either  charged  body  and  the  sphere  is 

=  -  q^Rx\A,iTc{x'  -  7P)2  _  _  ^iji^  lA,irc{I^  -  x!'f     ^     ' 

Maxwell's  plane  diagram  of  the  field,  for  the  case  in  which 
A=  ~  ^1/^2  ~  20/5  ^^  given  in  Fig.  24,  the  sphere,  of  radius 
R  =  AB\h  =  \AB,  being  indicated  by  the  dotted  circle  Q. 

If  the  radius  R^  in  what  precedes,  is  made  to  approach  infinity, 
while  {x  —  R)  or  (R  —  x')  is  kept  constant,  we  have,  in  the  limit, 
a  concentrated  charge  in  the  presence  of  an  infinite  plane  surface 
at  zero  potential,  and  the  above  equations  reduce  to  the  equa- 
tions of  §  15. 

24.  Sphere  at  Any  Potential,  or  with  Any  Charge,  in  the  Pres- 
ence of  a  Concentrated  Charge.  The  field  external  to  the  sphere 
in  §  23  is  a  particular  case  of  the  field  surrounding  a  concen- 
trated charge  and  a  spherical  cquipotential  surface  (as  that  of  a 
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spherical  conductor),  the  potential,  V,  of  the  surface,  or  the  out- 
ward flux  across  it  (or  charge  upon  it,  if  a  conducting  surface), 
g,  being  given. 

1.  If  the  potential  V  is  given,  the  required  field  is  found  by 
superposing  upon  the  external  field  of  §  23  the  radial  field  from 
a  charge  g^  =  47rr/?Fat  the  center  of  the  sphere.  For  the  po- 
tential at  every  point  of  the  sphere  due  to  the  fields  from  g^  and 
^2  is  zero,  and  the  potential  due  to  the  radial  field  from  ^3  is  the 
same  at  every  point  of  the  sphere  and  equal  to 

qJ^TTcR  =  ^TTcR  V/4'rrcR  =  V 

so  that  the  resultant  potential  is  the  same  all  over  the  sphere  and 
equal  to  V,  The  field  outside  the  sphere  is  therefore  determined 
(§  48,  I.)  and  is  identical  with  the  field  surrounding  the  charge 
g^  and  a  spherical  conductor  of  radius  R  and  at  potential  V. 
The  total  charge  upon  the  conductor  is  ^  =  ^2  -f-  ^3. 

2.  If  the  outward  flux  g  (or  total  charge,  if  the  surface  is  that 
of  a  conductor)  is  given,  the  required  field  is  found  by  superi>os- 
ing  upon  the  external  field  of  §  23  the  radial  field  from  a  charge 
^j  =  ^  —  ^2  placed  at  the  center  of  the  sphere.  For,  as  in  ( i ), 
the  surface  will  remain  equipotential,  and  the  flux  across  it  (or  the 
charge  upon  it)  will  be  (^  —  g^)  -f  ^2  ==  ^-  '^'^^  position  of  the 
equipotential  surface  being  given  together  with  the  flux  across  it 
and  the  outside  charges,  the  external  field  is  determined  (§48,  I.) 
and  is  identical  with  the  field  surrounding  a  conducting  sphere 
of  radius  R  and  charge  g.     The  potential  of  the  sphere  is 

F=  g,/4'^cR  =  (^  -  g^lA-^^R 

The  outward  displacement  at  the  surface  of  the  sphere  (or  the 
electric  surface  density  if  the  equipotential  sphere  is  the  surface 
of  a  conductor)  is 

D=D^  +  D\^Doi  preceding  article)  =  qjA^R^ 

•^q,{x^^F?)lA;frRL^  ^'^ 

=  c  VI R  -  g^x^  -  I^)Ia'^RL,'  (2) 

=  '{g  +  g,Rlx)l4nrR'  -  g^{x'  -  iP)/4^^A'  (3)  J 


(«7) 
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Maxwell's  plane  diagram  of  this  field  is  given  for  two  particu- 
lar cases  in  Fig.  25,  and  is  discussed  in  §  18. 

The  force  between  the  body  with  the  charge  q^  and  the  spher- 
ical conductor  is  equal  to  the  force  between  this  body  and  those 
with  the  charges  q^  and  q^     Thus 

=  -  q,^Rxl4irc{^  -  R'f  +  qlq  +  q,Rlx)lAircj^        ^  ^  \  (88) 
=  -  q^Rx\A;frc{j^  -  iP)^  +  q,  VRjx'  (2) 

If  the  sphere  is  insulated  without  algebraic  charge,  ^  =  ^2  +  ^3 
■a  o,  and  ^j  =  —  ^,  =  ^1^1^'    I^  ^is  case  (87)  and  (88)  become 

D  =  ^,/47r;e .  [  I  /^  «  (^  -  yP)/Z,T  (89) 

and 

F=  -  q,^RxlArirc{x^  -  ^)'  +  q^RJA'^cx^  (90) 

If  the  given  charge  is  internal,  the  internal  field  is  exactly  the 
same  as  that  in  §  23,  and  the  external  field  is  the  radial  field 
from  the  charge  q  at  the  center  of  the  sphere. 

If  a  conducting  sphere  is  in  the  presence  of  any  number  of 
fixed  charges,  internal*  and  external,  the  electric  images  and  the 
electric  field  can  be  got  at  once  from  what  precedes  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  superposition. 

26.  A  Conducting  Sphere  in  a  Uniform  Field.  If  ^  =  o,  §  24, 
and  if  q^  is  kept  constant  and  x  made  to  increase  without  limit, 
D^  approaches  a  uniform  direction,  parallel  to  ;r,  and  a  uniform 
magnitude,  at  all  points  within  and  near  the  sphere.  But  this 
uniform  magnitude  is  zero.  If,  however,  as  x  increases,  q^  is 
made  to  increase  at  such  a  rate  that  qj^-irx^  remains  constant  and 
equal  to  D^,  then,  when  x  =  infinity, 

and  we  have  an  insulated  spherical  conductor  in  a  field  whose 
displacement  is  uniform  (except  for  the  disturbances  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  sphere)  and  equal  to  D^. 
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We  can  obtain  the  resultant  displacement  D  at  the  surface  of 
the  sphere  by  substituting  in  (89)  for  q^  its  value  ^irx^D^,  and  for 
Zj  its  value  {x^  +  R^  +  2Rx  cos  d)*,  where  0  is  the  angle  PCE, 
Fig.  26,  reducing,  and  passing  to  the  limit  x  =  infinity.     Thus 

D  =  DJR'  { {x{x^  +  /?  +  2Rx  cos  0)^ 

-  xXx"  ^R^y{x'  +  I?+  iRx  cos  0)^} 
^D^x[i+  |(;?/;r*  +  2R  cos  d/;r)  +  .  • . 

-  I  +  ;?2/;r«]/^[i  +  ^{R'l^  +  2R  cos  ^/^  +  . . .)] 
=  (3/?^  cos  0  +  terms  containing  powers  of  x  in  de- 

nominators)/(i  +  terms  containing  powers  of  x 
in  denominators) 
=  iD^  cos  0 

in  the  limit,  the  displacement  for  a  given  value  of  the  angle  0 
being  thus  independent  of  the  radius  R  of  the  sphere. 


(91) 


Fie.  32. 

At  the  poles  of  the  sphere,  where  ^  =  0°  and  180°,  Z>=  + 
^Dq  and  —  iD^,  respectively ;  while  its  value  at  the  equator, 
where  ^  =  90°,  is  zero. 

The  displacement  at  a  point  of  the  infinite  plane  passing 
through  the  equator  and  distant  L  from  the  center  of  the  sphere 
is  (§  26)  the  sum  of  D^  and  the  displacement  —  M  sin  go^j4.7rD 
=  —  DJ^ID  due  to  the  doublet  of  moment  M^  A'^^^q  at  the 
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center  of  the  sphere  with  its  axis  in  the  direction  of  the  displace- 
ment D^. .    Thus  at  such  a  point 

D^D^i-  B?jD)  (92) 

The  plane  diagram  of  the  field  drawn  by  superposing  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  Maxwell,  §  14,  the  diagram  of  the  doublet 
(§  27)  of  moment  M=  ^frrF^D^  and  that  of  the  uniform  field  of 
displacement  D^  is  given  in  Fig.  32  (from  Webster's  Theory  of  ^ 
Electricity  and  Magnetism,  §  194).  The  diagram  of  the  field 
surrounding  the  conducting  sphere  is  obtained  from  this  figure 
by  annulling  the  lines  within  the  circle  (see  Fig.  62). 

From  symmetry,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  resultant  force 
upon  the  conductor. 

A  Hemispherical  Boss  upon  an  Infinite  Plane.  All  the  lines  of 
intensity  in  the  above  field  (except  of  course  those  terminating 
upon  the  sphere)  cut  the  infinite  plane  (an  eqaipotential,  with  the 
potential  zero)  passing  through  the  equator  normally.  Hence, 
if  this  surface  is  made  conducting,  the  fields  on  each  side  will  re- 
main unaltered  and  each  will  be  the  field  proceeding  from  (or  to) 
an  infinite  plane  conductor  with  a  hemispherical  boss  upon  it 
The  surface  density  upon  the  boss  is  given  by  (91),  and  that  upon 
the  rest  of 'the  surface  by  (92),  or  by  this  expression  with  the 
opposite  sign,  according  to  the  half  of  the  original  field  con- 
sidered. 

26.  The  Field  of  an  Electrical  Point  Doublet.  Method  I.  In 
the  problem  of  §  25,  as  ^  approaches  the  limit  infinity,  ^^  =  —  ^, 
=^j^/^=  4Z?Q7r.^  also  approaches  the  limit  infinity,  while  the 
distance  A^C  ^=^  F^jx  approaches  the  limit  zero  at  the  same  rate. 
The  product  q^-  A^C  therefore  remains  finite  and  constantly  equal 
to  ^irR^D^,  Such  a  system,  consisting  of  two  equal  and  opposite 
very  great  charges  at  a  very  small  distance  apart,  when  indefi- 
nitely near  its  limit,  is  called  an  electric  point  doublet,  and  the  finite 
product  of  the  positive  charge  by  the  distance  between  them  is 
called  the  inoiftent  of  the  doublet.  The  straight  line  directed  from 
the  negative  to  the  positive  charge  is  called  the  axis  of  the  doub- 
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let.     In   the   case  conskiereci.   tbe  axis   of  the  doublet  is  tbe 
line  A^C,  and  the  moaient  is 

The  total  di^lacement  D  in  the  cield  of  §  25  is  therefore  the 
vector  sum  of  the  displacement  D^  due  to  the  Seld  connected 
with  the  doublet  and  the  uniform  diqilaccmcpt  D^  directed  paral- 
lel to  the  axis  of  the  douUet. 


FIc.  33. 

In  many  cases  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  field  of  a  doublet 
alone,  that  is,  to  know  the  displacement  D^.  This  quantity  can 
be  easily  found  by  taking  the  vector  difference  of  />  aiui  7^^^. 
§25. 

From  the  figure  (Fig.  33)  it  is  evident  that  the  radial  com- 
ponent of  D^  at  P,  a  point  whose  coordinates  arc  R  anil  0,  is 

JD^  =  3jD^  cos  0-^D^cose  ^  2D^  cos  0  =  2 J/cos  ^/47rA*'^ 

measured  in  the  direction  of  increase  of  R. 
The  tangential  component  is 

D^  =  D^  sin  e  =  J/ sin  ^/47rA**  (. j 5 ) 

measured  in  the  direction  of  increase  of  6, 

The  total  displacement  D^^  due  to  the  doublet  in 

D^  =  (/?/  +  D^)^  =  iJ//47rA'» .  (3  rem-  Q  \  I )  (./i) 


(97) 


and 
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The  horizontal  and  vertical  components  are 

=  Mj ^■7rl^{l  COS* e-i) 

D^  =  Dsine=  3Z»„ sin  (? cos  ^  =  iM/4'rrJ^ ■  sin 5 cos  tf  (98) 

The  angle  made  by  D^  with  the  axis  of  the  doublet  is 

e'  =  sin-'/),/Z'j=sin-'[3sinflcos  tf/(3cos*(?-i)]    (99) 

27.  The  Field  of  an  Eleotrioal  Point  Donblet.     Hethod  n.     In 
§  26  the  field  of  a  doublet  was  obtained  by  using  the  results  of 


§  25.  The  field  may  be  found  independently  as  follows.  We 
shall  first  obtain  an  approximate  solution  for  the  case  of  two 
charges  q  and  —  y  separated  by  a  distance  L,  short  in  compari- 
son with  OP=R,  Fig.  34,  the  product  qL  being  equal  to  AT. 
Then  if  M  is  kept  constant  while  L  is  increased  indefinitely,  the 
system  becomes  a  doublet  and  the  solution,  in  the  limit,  exact. 
The  potential  at  P  is 
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But  L^  —  L^^^  L  cos 0  approxiinately, and LyL^  =s  F?  approxi- 
mately, these  relations  approaching  exactness  indefinitely  as  L 
approaches  zero.     Hence,  in  the  limit,  for  a  doublet, 

V^  qL  cos  dj^ircl^  =  J/ cos  dj^ircl^  (^OO) 

The  radial  component  of  the  displacement  is 

D^ ^cE^^^  cdVjdR  =  J/cos  Ojiirl^  (94) 

and  the  tangential  component  is 

D^  ^cE^^^  cdV\dT^  -  cdVlde •  dejdT^  Msin ej^irB?  (95) 

since  dT^  Rd0,  or  dOjdT^  ijR. 

From  the  above  equations  the  horizontal  and  vertical  compo- 
nents, Dj^  and  D^,  and  the  angle  6'  made  by  D^  with  the  axis  of 
the  doublet,  can  be  readily  found.  These  quantities  are  given  in 
the  preceding  article. 


Fig.  35. 

The  equation  of  a  line  of  intensity  or  displacement,  Z,  is  easily 
found  from  (94)  and  (95)  with  the  assistance  of  Fig.  35.  For 
we  have  evidently 

DJD^  =.  2  cos  5/sin  d  =  dR\Rde 
from  which  we  obtain 

dR\R  =  2  cos  ede\%m  0 
The  integral  of  this  equation  is 

R=^  Csirv'e  (loi) 


io6 
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which  is  the  equation  sought,  C  being  a  constant  for  a  given  line 
and  equal  to  the  distance  from  the  doublet  at  which  the  line  cuts 
the  plane  perpendicular  to  the  doublet's  axis  through  its  center. 
When  C  is  given  for  any  line,  the  line  can  be  drawn  directly 
by  means  of  (loi),  or  it  can  be  drawn  by  the  process  indicated  in 
Fig.  36.  Draw  a  line  OA  making  an  angle  0  with  OX^  which  passes 
through  the  axis  of  the  doublet,  and  cutting  in  the  point  A  a 
circle  with  radius  C  and  0  as  center.  Then  let  fall  a  perpen- 
dicular AB  on  the  line  OY,  perpendicular  to  OX  through  the 
doublet,  and  a  second  perpendicular  from  B  on  OA  cutting  it 
in  P.  Pis  a,  point  on  the  line  required.  For  OB  =  C  sin  0,  and 
OP^OB^nd^  C sin* 0.  See  J.  Buchanan,  Nature,  Vol.  21, 
1880,  p.  370. 


Fie.  36. 

If  the  figure  is  rotated  about  the  axis  OX^  the  flux  through 
the  tube  enclosed  between  the  surfaces  for  which  C  ^=  C  and 
C  =^  a  will  be 

n  =    r  M/47rC'''  2'rrCdC  =  M/2'rr  f  dC/C^ 

=  J//27r(i/^-  l/C) 

Hence  by  giving  to  IT  a  series  of  successive  values  differing 
by  a  constant  quantity  and  starting  with  a  curve  for  which  C  has 
an  arbitrary  value  a,  the  value  of  C  can  be  determined,  and  the 
lines  of  displacement  drawn  to  correspond  to  tubes  of  equal 
strength,  for  as  much  of  the  field  as  desired. 
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The  equipotential  surfaces  corresponding  to  successive  equal 

potential  differences  can  be  drawn  by  means  of  (100),  which  may 

be  written 

F^^Mcosej^ircV 

and  which  becomes,  for  points  along  OX, 


Fir.  37. 

The  plane  diagram  of  the  lines  of  displacement  is  given  in 
Fig-  37  from  Webster's  Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism, 
§  122^  and  the  diagram  of  both  lines  of  displacement  and  cquipo- 
tcntials  for  the  part  of  the  field  lying  outside  a  sphere  with  the 
(l»)ublet  at  its  center  in  Fig.  67. 


io8 
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28.  The  Electric  Field  Bonnded  by  a  Concentrated  Cliarge  q 
and  Two  Infinite  Planes  at  zero  potential  meeting  at  an  angle 
^  =  7r/«,  where  n  is  an  integer.  We  shall  find  the  image  sys- 
tem of  the  charge  q  in  the  planes.  From  this  system  and  the 
given  charge  q  the  electric  field  at  all  points  can  then  be  deter- 
mined by  methods  already  discussed.  Let  P  denote  the  position 
of  the  given  charge,  and  let  its  distances  from  the  two  planes  be 
denoted  by  a  and  b  respectively. 

Case  I.  When  «=  i,  ^  =  7r,  the  two  planes  are  coincident, 
a=t  b^  and  the  image  of  ^  is  a  concentrated  charge  —  q  distant  from 


mq^k. a— -If. 
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-| — I 
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Flc.  38. 


Fig.  39. 


q  2a^  2b  on  the  other  side  of  the  plane  on  the  line  through 
P  perpendicular  to  the  plane.  This  field  is  fully  discussed  in  §  1 5. 
Case  II.  When  /f  =  2,  ^  =  •jr/2,  and  the  image  s\-stem  con- 
sists of  the  charges  -f  q  and  —  q  situated  as  sho\\-n  in  Fig.  38  at 
the  comers  of  a  rectangle  with  sides  2n  and  2b  and  on  the 
circle  of  radius  {c?  -f  ^)*  with  center  at  the  intersection  of  the 
planes. 

Case  III.  WTien  «  =  3,  ^  =  ,7/3.  and  the  image  s>'stem  con- 
sists  of  charges  situated  as  shown  in  Fig,  39. 
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Case  IV.  The  images  when  n  is  any  other  integer  may  be 
obtained  in  the  same  manner.  They  consist  in  every  case  of 
concentrated  charges  +  q  and  —  q  distant  a  and  b  from  the 
planes  and  situated  symmetrically  on  the  circle  through  the 
given  charge  at  P  and  with  center  at  the  intersection  of  the 
planes.  The  charges,  in  going  around  the  circle,  are  alternately 
+  and  — . 

Case  V.  When  a  and  b  are  kept  constant  and  ;/  is  made  infi- 
nite, we  have  a  concentrated  charge  between  two  parallel  planes, 
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Fir.  40. 

Fig.  40.  In  this  case  the  arc  of  the  circle  through  /*  is  a  straight 
line,  and  the  images  are  located  along  this  line  at  intervals  of  2a 
and  2b. 

In  all  the  above  fields  the  total  charge  upon  the  two  planes 
is  —  q. 

29.  The  Electric  Field  Surrounding  a  Conducting  Surface  Formed 
of  the  External  Segments  of  Two  Spheres  Intersecting  at  Eight 
Angles  and  maintained  at  Any  Potential  V.  The  field  will  be 
found  by  the  method  of  images. 
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Let  a  and  b  denote  the  radii  of  the  two  spheres  with  centers  at 
A  and  C,  respectively,  Fig.  25,  distant  d  apart.  Since  the  spheres 
intersect  at  right  angles,  we  have  from  the  figure 

BD  =  ab\(c?  +  ^)*  =  ab\d 

and  AB  AC^  t?  ^  AB  d 

CBCA^c^^CBd 

Hence  B  is  the  geometrical  image  of  A  in  the  sphere  C  and 
the  image  of  C  in  the  sphere  A,  If  therefore  a  charge  ^j 
=  ^irca V  is  placed  at  A^  a  chat^e  q^  =  ^ircbV^X.  C,  and  a  charge 
^2  =  —  4^^  -5^  =  —  A'^^  ab\d  =  —  ^^  b\d  =  —  ^3  a/^/  at  -ff,  the 
(uniform)  potential  of  the  sphere  A  due  to  the  three  charges  will 
be  qj^irca  =  F,  since  the  potential  over  A  due  to  q^  and  q^  is 
zero  (§  23);  and  the  (uniform)  potential  of  the  sphere  Cwill  be 
^2!^'"'^^  =  f^  in  the  same  way.  Hence  both  spheres  are  at 
potential  V  in  the  presence  of  the  three  charges.  Hence  the 
portion  outside  the  surface  of  the  field  connected  with  these 
charges  is  the  field  sought. 

The  plane  diagram  of  the  field  connected  with  the  charges 
at  A,  B,  and  C,  when  b\a  =  20/15  ^tnd  ^^  =  +  15,  ^^  =  -f  20. 
^2=  —  12,  is  given  in  Fig.  25,  in  which  the  spheres  are  shown 
in  dotted  lines.  At  D,  the  circle  of  intersection,  the  displace- 
ment is  zero,  in  accordance  with  §  57,  L  The  field  is  further 
discussed  in  §18  above. 

The  charges  q^,  q^,  q^  will  be  found  in  another  manner  in  §  36. 

The  total  charge  upon  the  conductor  is  equal  to  the  algebraic 
sum  of  the  charges  at  A,  B,  and  C,     Thus 

^  =  ^i  +  ^2  +  ^3  =  4^^ ^[^  +  ^  -  ^*/(^'  +  ^)*]      (102) 
The  capacity  of  the  conductor  is 

S^qjV^  47rc[a  +  b --  ab^d"  +  ^)*]  (103) 

The  charge  upon  the  spherical  segment  A,  or  the  flux  across 
this  segment  from  the  images  at  A,  B,  and  C,  is  easily  seen  to  be 

27rr  J'[a  +  d  +  (P  -  a"  -  ad)ftq     ^ ' °*' 


1 
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The  charge  upon  the  segment  C,  found  by  interchanging  a  and 
b  in  (104)  is       2ircV\a  +  *  +  (.^^  _  ^  _  ab)\ii'\  (105) 

If  one  of  the  spheres  is  made  infinitely  greater  than  the  other, 
the  problem  reduces  to  that  of  a  hemispherical  boss  upon  an 
infinite  plane,  §  25. 

30.  Geometrical  InvenioxL  Let  P,  Fig.  41,  denote  any  point 
distant  0/*=  r  from  a  fixed  point  (?,  and  let  a  point  /"  be  taken 
on  the  line  O/' such  that  (9/\=  r)  x  0/^'(=  r')  =  E?,  Then  P 
and  P'  are  said  to  be  inverse  points  with  respect  to  the  sphere, 
called  the  sphere  of  inversion^  with  center  O,  called  the  ce^iter  of 
ifwersion,  and  radius  R,  P  and  P'  are  also  called  the  geofnctri- 
col  images  of  one  another  in  the  sphere.  The  process  of  obtain- 
ing -Pfrom  -P',  or  P'  from  P,  by  the  relation 


Fig.  41. 

OPOP'  ^F?  or  rt^  ^F^  (106) 

is  called  inverting  P  or  P*  with  respect  to  the  given  sphere. 

If  every  point  of  a  given  surface,  volume,  or  curve  is  inverted 
with  respect  to  a  given  sphere,  a  new  surface,  volume,  or  curve 
will  be  obtained  which  is  called  the  inverse  or  geometrical  image 
of  the  given  surface,  volume,  or  curve  with  respect  to  the  given 
sphere. 

31.  Inverse  of  a  Sphere.  Inverse  of  a  Plane.  The  image  of  a 
sphere  (or  circle)  is  another  sphere  (or  circle),  the  centers  of  the 
two  spheres  (or  circles)  and  of  the  sphere  of  inversion  being  on 
the  same  straight  line.  To  prove  this,  let  C,  Fig.  42,  be  the  center 
of  the  given  sphere  (or  circle)  of  radius  ^,  distant  0C=^  b  from 
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(9,  the  center  of  inversion.  With  O  as  origin  and  OB  as  initial 
line,  the  equation  of  the  given  circle  (or  sphere)  in  polar  coordi- 
nates (r,  0)  is 

r^  —  2br  cos  ^  +  ^  —  o^  =  O  (107) 

The  equation  of  the  inverse  surface  is  obtained  from  (107) 
by  substituting  for  r  its  equal  B?\r' ,  the  coordinates  of  the  in- 
verse being  r',  6,      Thus  we  find 

r'*  -  2F?b\{l^  _  o^  V  cos  ^  +  i?7(^  -c?)^o      ( 108) 


Fig.  42. 

which  a  comparison  with  (107)  shows  to  be  the  equation  of  a 
sphere  (or  circle)  with  center  at  C  distant 

^=  /P3/(^-^  (109) 

from  0,  and  with  radius 

a'  =  [^'2  -  i?*/(^  -  ^)] *  =  /?^/(^  -  ^)  (no) 

When  the  given  sphere  passes  through  the  center  of  inversion, 
L  e,,  when  b^a^  Fig.  43,  (107)  and  (108)  become 

r— 2^cos^  =  o  (mf) 

and  r' cosO  —  F^jia^o  (112) 

(i  12)  is  the  equation  of  a  plane  (or  straight  line)  distant 


from  0. 


p  =  jR?l2a 


(113) 


J 
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Conversely,  (112)  inverts  into  (iii).  so  that  the  image  of  a 
plane  (or  straight  line)  is  a  sphere  (or  circle)  passing  through  the 
center  of  inversion  and  with  radius 


nc  43. 

The  above  propositions  can  also  be  easily  demonstrated  by 
purely  geometrical  methods. 

32.  The  Angle  at  which  Two  Curvet  or  Surfaces  Intersect  is  Un- 
altered by  Inversion.  To  establish  this  proposition  for  two  curves 
(which  will  also  establish  it  for  two  surfaces),  let  AB  and  AC, 


Fig.  44. 


Fig.  44,  be  the  elements  of  two  curves  intersecting  in  the  point 
A  at  an  angle  5,  and  A' B'  and  A'  C  their  inverses  cutting  at  the 
angle  6' .  The  triangles -^0^  and  A' OB*  are  evidently  similar, 
since  rr'  ^^F^,  and  likewise  the  triangles  OAC  and  OA'C\ 
Hence 

6'  (-  angle  OA'C  -  angle  OA'B')  =  angle  OAB 

-  angle  0^C=^ 


(115) 


Ill       niMrvrs  ok  electromagnetic  theory. 

88.  Electrical  Inverwon.  The  electric  potential  at  a  point  B 
\U\i-  ti»  a  kIuiv:c  i/y  at  a  point  A  is  dl\^  dql^ircAB,  and  the 
|H»trntial  at  /»'.  the  inverse  k?^  />,  due  to  a  charge  d^  at  A\  the 
invviM*  i>t  .  /.  is  J\  \.  r=  i/if  ;  4irc A' B\     Thus 

.// ; . ,// ;  =  di/'/di/  ABjA'B' 
IWil.  if  i>  is  the   ^XMiter  i^f  inversion,  ABjA'B'  =  OA/Off. 
*''"''*  dl\=dl\dci'ldq   OAjOB'  (ii6) 

ll'i/«/'  is  so  ehosen  tluit 

uV'/././  =  -RjOA  =  -  /?/r  (117) 

dq'  is  calleil  tlie  eld  trie  iffiai:^^  !\v  inz'crsion  of  ^/^  with  respect  to 
the  sphere  oi  radius   A*  aiul  with   center  O  ;  and  (l  16)  becomes 

dl\.  =  -  d\  \K;Or  =  -  dl  l47rcR/4ircOB^  ( 1 18) 

If  now  we  have  any  electric  distribution  whatever,  and  it  pro- 
duces at  B  a  pi>tential  / ',  =  f  <f^\\  and  if  we  place  at  the  geo- 
metrical images  of  the  chan^e<.l  jxnnts  chaises  related  to  the 
char^^es  at  the  original  j.KM!)ts  acci>rding  to  (117),  i-  *'-»  form  a 
distribution  which  is  the  electric  inia^re  bv  inversion  of  the  orig- 
inal  distribution,  the  potential  at  />"  will  be  [^,  =  J^/f^,.  Hence 
(l  18)  ^'ives  for  the  potential  at  A''  due  to  the  electric  image  by 
inversion  o(  the  original  distribution 

=  -/;47r.AV47r.-cV>'  (II9) 

which  is  the  pc^tential  which  would  be  produced  at  B'  by  a 
charge  —  /  \-\^cR  at  0,  the  center  o(  inversion.  If,  therefore, 
we  place  at  (^  a  concentrated  charj^e  (/ =  -f  [*47rr/?,  the  point 
B'  will  be  at  zero  potential  in  the  presence  of  this  charge  to- 
gether with  the  inverted  system.  If  the  potential  f  ^  =  f  is  the 
same  for  all  charged  points  of  the  orii^inal  system,  that  is,  if  the 
original  charge  is  distributed  over  an  equipotential  surface,  as  the 
surface  oi  a  conductor,  at  potential  / '  the  potential  at  a  point  B' 
of  the  inverse  surface  due  to  the  inverse   distribution    will    be 
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f^  =  —  ^ircRVj^TrcOB',  Hence  if  a  charge  ^  =  +  /^ircRVis 
placed  at  0,  the  potential  at  all  points,  such  as  B\  of  the  inverse 
surface  will  be  zero.  The  introduction  of  q  does  not  alter  the 
distribution  upon  the  inverse  surface,  but  renders  this  surface 
equipotential  so  that  it  may  be  made  conducting  without  disturb- 
ing the  distribution.  The  electric  field  after  the  introduction  of 
q  is  the  field  bounded  by  a  concentrated  charge 

q  = /^ircRV  (l20) 

at  0  and  the  inverse  of  the  original  surface  at  zero  potential. 

Conversely,  if  we  have  a  charge  q  concentrated  at  a  point  0 
in  the  presence  of  a  charged  surface  at  zero  potential,  we  can  in- 
vert the  surface  and  its  distribution  {not  including  the  charge  q) 
with  reference  to  a  sphere  of  radius  R  and  center  O  and  obtain 
the  inverse  surface  charged  to  a  uniform  potential 

V=ql47rcR  (i2l) 

alone  in  the  field,  the  charge  q  being  annulled. 

Or,  if  we  have  a  surface  at  zero  potential  in  the  presence  of  a 
charge  q,  concentrated  at  a  point  0,  and  its  image  system  (on  the 
other  side  the  surface),  we  can  invert  the  image  system  (not  in- 
cluding the  charge  q)  and  the  given  surface  with  respect  to  a 
sphere  of  radius  R  with  center  0,  and  as  a  result  obtain  the  in- 
verse surface  at  the  uniform  potential 

V=^  ql^ircR 

and  within  (or  on  one  side)  the  inverse  image  system  which  pro- 
duces on  the  other  side  the  same  field  as  that  connected  with  the 
surface  itself  when  charged  to  uniform  potential  V,  From  the 
image  system  the  distribution  upon  the  surface,  when  charged  in 
this  manner,  or  made  conducting,  can  readily  be  found. 

The  direct  inversion  of  the  distribution  on  the  surface  at  zero  po- 
tential would  be,  in  general,  a  difficult  matter.  Hence  the  second 
of  the  two  processes  of  inversion  just  described  is  usually  preferable. 

34.  The  Electric  Surface  Density  upon  the  Inverse  Surface. 
The  electric  surface  density,  <r',  at  any  element  dS'  of  the  inverse 
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surface  corresponding  to  the  element  dS,  with  density  cr,  of  the 
original  surface,  can  easily  be  found  in  terms  of  <r,  R,  and  r',  the 
distance  from  0  to  dS'.     For  we  have 

a'dS'jadS  =  dq'jdq  =  -  Rjr,  or  a' ja  ^^--R/r-  dS/dS' 

But  dS  is  similar  to  ^5/  hence  dSjdS'  =  r^jr'^  and 

a' la  =  -  Rrlr'^  =  -  iP/r'* 

Thus  a' ^^aR^jr'''  (122) 

As  stated  in  §  33,  <r'  is  not  altered  by  the  introduction  of  the 
charge  q  at  O. 

35.  The  Sphere  and  Plane.  Consider  a  sphere  of  radius  a  uni- 
formly electrified  to  potential  V.  Let  the  sphere  be  inverted 
with  respect  to  a  sphere  of  radius  R  with  its  center  O  upon  the 
surface  of  the  given  sphere.  The  sphere  inverts  into  an  infinite 
plane  (§31)  distant/  =  R^jia  from  O,  If  now  we  place  at  (9  a 
charge  q  =  ^ircR  V,  the  plane  will  be  at  zero  potential  in  the 
presence  of  the  charge  q.  The  electric  surface  density  over  the 
given  sphere  was  uniform  and  equal  to  <r  =  ^ircaVI/^ira?  =  cl^ja. 
Hence  the  density  at  a  point  on  the  plane  distant  r'  from  O  is 

<r'  =  -  aR^iy^  =  -  qR^l^irar"'  =  -  ^//27rr'^        (123) 

which  is  the  result  obtained  in  §  15,  (40),  proper  attention  being 
paid  to  sign. 

Conversely,  we  may  start  with  the  plane  at  zero  potential 
electrified  to  density  <r' =  — /^/27rr'^  and  by  inversion  obtain 
the  distribution  upon  a  freely  electrified  sphere  of  radius  a.  Thus 
the  plane  inverts  into  the  sphere,  and  the  image  of  q  in  the  plane, 
viz.,  —  q  distant  /  from  the  plane  on  the  other  side  from  q,  in- 
verts into  the  charge  +  Rq\2p  at  the  center  of  the  sphere ;  and 
this  brings  the  sphere  to  the  potential  Rqjlpir^ca  =  ql^ircR  =  V, 

Next  let  the  center  of  inversion  be  taken  outside  the  sphere  or 
inside  the  sphere,  and  let  the  sphere  of  inversion  be  so  chosen 
that  the  given  sphere  inverts  into  itself.  This  makes  ^  =  ^  — a* 
when  the  point  0  is  outside  the  sphere,  and  R}  =^0?  ^  ji^  when 
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0  is  inside,  if  x  denotes  the  distance  from  O  to  the  center  of  the 
sphere.  Thus  the  surface  density  at  a  point  of  the  sphere  dis- 
tant r'  from  O,  when  a  charge  ^^  4TrcRV=  4irc(x^ '^  {^^^V 
is  placed  at  O  is 


cr'  =  -  <riP/V«  =  ~  ^;r*  ^  a^/4war'^ 


(124) 


in  accord  with  (83)  and  (84). 

Conversely,  we  may  pass  at  once  from  this  distribution  to  that 
upon  the  isolated  sphere. 

86.  Two  Spheres  Inteneoting  at  Eight  Angles.  The  field  of 
1 29  may  also  be  obtained  by  inverting  the  distribution  upon  two 
mfinite  planes  meeting  at  right  angles  and  at  zero  potential  under 


Rg.  45. 

the  influence  of  a  charge  g  =  47r^-^Fat  a  point  P  distant  a  and  d 

therefrom  (Fig.  -^5). 

Let  the  planes  and  the  image  system  in  the  planes  of  the 

charge  g  at  Pbe  inverted  with  respect  to  a  sphere  with  center  P 

and  radius  R.    The  two  planes  invert  into  two  spheres  intersect- 

ing  at  right  angles  (corresponding  parts  of  surfaces  are  shown 
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in  full  or  dotted  lines),  and  of  radii  a  =  jR?/2a  and  fi  =  Ii^/26, 
respectively.  The  images  of  ^  at  P  invert  into  charges  qRfza 
=  qajR  at  A,  qR\2b  =  qfifR  at  C,  and  -  qR\2((f  +  l^\ 
=  —  qafilR{a?  +  /S^*  at  B,  And  in  the  presence  of  tliese 
charges  the  two  spheres  are  at  the  potential  V^  qj^ircR,  and 
the  field  outside  the  spheres  is  the  field  required.  The  total 
charge  upon  the  spheres,  when  made  conducting,  the  capacity, 
etc.,  may  now  be  found  as  in  §  29. 

By  inverting  the  system  consisting  of  two  planes  meeting  at 
the  angle  tt/vi,  etc.,  §  28,  the  field  surrounding  two  spheres  cut- 
ting at  that  angle  may  be  obtained.  When  n  =  infinity,  this 
problem  merges  into  that  of  the  next  article. 

37.  Two  Spheres  in  Contact.  By  inverting  the  two  planes  of 
§  28  with  respect  to  a  sphere  of  radius  R  and  center  P  we  ob- 
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tain  two  spheres  of  radii  A  =  i?*/2a  and  B  =  R^jib  in  contact  at 
P,  Fig.  46.  All  the  images  to  the  right  of  P  invert  into  the 
region  within  the  sphere  B  and  all  to  the  left  of  P  into  the  region 
within  the  sphere  A  ;  and  the  system  of  two  spheres  in  contact 
is  brought  to  the  uniform  potential  F=  q/^ircR,  and  may  be 
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O  is  inside,  if  x  denotes  the  distance  from  0  to  the  center  of  the 
sphere.  Thus  the  surface  density  at  a  point  of  the  sphere  dis- 
tant r'  from  0,  when  a  charge  q^  ^ircRV^  ^irci^j^ '^  o?)^V 
is  placed  at  0  is 


cr'  =  -  criP/V*  =  -  ^0^  ^  a^U'irar'^ 


(124) 


in  accord  with  (83)  and  (84). 

Conversely,  we  may  pass  at  once  from  this  distribution  to  that 
upon  the  isolated  sphere. 

36.  Two  Spheres  Inteneoting  at  Eight  Angles.  The  field  of 
§  29  may  also  be  obtained  by  inverting  the  distribution  upon  two 
infinite  planes  meeting  at  right  angles  and  at  zero  potential  under 
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the  influence  of  a  charge  q  =  ^ircRVdX  a  point  P  distant  a  and  b 
therefrom  (Fig.  *^5). 

Let  the  planes  and  the  image  system  in  the  planes  of  the 
charge  ^  at  -P  be  inverted  with  respect  to  a  sphere  with  center  P 
and  radius  R.  The  two  planes  invert  into  two  spheres  intersect- 
ing at  right  angles  (corresponding  parts  of  surfaces  are  shown 
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n  foil  or  docted  Snes.  zsd  oc  nai  m^H^/irngmi  fi^JP/it. 
respectiveiy.  Tbc  kxages  ot  j  st  P  itnncxt  intD  dargcs  fRfiM 
^fm;R  at  A^qR  2b^qB  R  iti  C,  zal  —  qRlTi^r^Ff 
^^qa^'Riir^  SFf  at  ^.  And  in  the  presence  of  these 
clargts  the  two  spheres  arc  at  the  potential  J*^  qf^wrR^  and 
the  field  outside  the  spheres  is  the  fidd  required.  The  total 
charge  upon  the  spheres,  when  made  ooodocdi^  the  capauty, 
etc,,  may  now  be  ibond  as  in  §  29. 

By  inverting  the  s>'5tem  consisting  of  two  planes  meeting  at 
the  angle  vfrn,  etc.,  §  28,  the  field  surroumfii^  two  spheres  cut- 
ting at  that  angle  may  be  obtained,  \\lien  m  ==  infinity,  this 
problem  merges  into  that  of  the  next  artkJe. 

37.  Two  Spheres  in  CoKtact.  By  inverting  the  two  planes  of 
f  28  with  respect  to  a  sphere  of  radius  R  and  center  Z'  we  ob- 
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tain  two  spheres  of  radii  A  =  R^jia  and  B  =  R^/2i  in  contact  at 
P,  Fig.  46.  All  the  images  to  the  right  of  P  invert  into  the 
region  within  the  sphere  B  and  all  to  the  left  of  P  into  the  r^on 
within  the  sphere  A  ;  and  the  system  of  two  spheres  in  contact 
is  brought  to  the  uniform  potential  Fss  qj^ircR,  and  may  be 
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made  conducting,  and  the  inner  field  destroyed,  without  affecting 
the  external  field. 

In  the  original  system  the  distances  from  P  of  the  positive 

charges,  +  q^  are 

2^,  4^,  6rf,  •  •  •  to  the  right 
and 

2d,  4^,  6rf,  •  •  •  to  the  left 

and  the  distances  from  P  of  the  negative  charges,  —  q,  are 

2b,  2b  +  2^,  2^  +  4^,  . . .  to  the  right 
and 

2a,  2a  +  2d,  2a  +4  rf,  •  • .  to  the  left 

This  system  inverts  into  the  system  of  negative  charges 

—  Rq\2d,  —  Rqj/^d,  —  Rq/6d,  .  • .  within  the  sphere  B 
and 

—  Rq/2d,  —  Rqj/^d,  —  Rql6d,  . . .  within  the  sphere  A 

and  the  system  of  positive  charges 

Rql2b,  Rq/{2b  +  2d),  Rq/{2b  +  4^), . . .  within  the  sphere  B 
and 
Rq/2a,  Rq/(2a  +  2d),  Rq/{2a  +  /\d),  •  - .  within  the  sphere  A 

The  total  charge  of  the  images  within  the  sphere  A,  or  the 
total  charge  upon  the  surface  of  A  when  made  conducting,  is 

q^  =  Rq/2  '{[l/a+  i/{a  +  d)  +  i /{a  +  2d)  +  . . .] 

-{i/d+  i/2d+  i/3d+  ...)} 

and  that  of  the  images  within  B,  or  upon  the  surface  of  the 
sphere  B  when  a  conductor,  is 

q,-^Rq/2'{[l/b+  i/(b  +  d)+  i/(^  +  2rf)+  ...] 

-{i/d+  i/2d+  1/3^+...)} 
Now 
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[l/a+  l/{a  +  d)  +  l/{a+  2d)  +  ...]_(i/</+  1/2*/ 

+  1/3^+ •••)  =  (i/a -!/</)+  [l/{a  +  d)-l/2d2 


n=« 


+  [i/{a+2d)-  if3d]+...  =  '^[i({a  +  nd) 


n=<o 


-  i/(«  +  l)d]  =  i/dj^  i/(«  +  i)(tf  +  nd) 


n=sm 


=2A*£/R'{A  +  By^il\B+n{A  +  E)(h  +  i)] 
Hence  "=• 

q^  =  qA'BjRiA  +  B)''£i/[B  +  n(A  +  B)  («  +  i)] 

n.-O 

Interchanging  A  and  j5,  we  obtain 
q,^A'^cVB'Al{B  +  A)'Y,^l[A^n{B  +  A){n+  i)]      (126) 

The  capacity  of  the  two  spherical  conductors  in  contact  is 

S=qlV^{q^-^q,)IV  (127) 

We  shall   consider  further   two  particular  cases:    (i)    when 
A  =  B,  (2)  when  BjA  is  very  small. 
{i)  A=^  B,     In  this  case 


n=co 


9a  =  9t=  2-^^^  f'E  I  /(I   +   2«)  («  +   I) 

n=0 

=  47rr^F(J-f  1/3-4+  1/5-6+ •••)  ("8) 

=  4'jrcA  V  log  2  =  ^ircA  V  x  0.693 

and  5=  2qJ  V=  SttcA  log  2  =  47rr-^  x  1.386  (129) 

Thus  the  capacity  of  the  system  of  two  equal  spheres  in  contact 
is  equal  to  1.386  times  the  capacity  of  a  single  isolated  sphere 
of  the  same  radius. 

The  energy  of  the  field  surrounding  the  spheres  is 

W=z  yF=  47rcA  log  2  •  F'^  =  q^jieircA  log  2         (130) 
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From  this  expression  and  ( 1 1 )  it  is  easy  to  compute  the  work 
done  against  the  electrical  forces,  or  the  work  done  upon  the 
electric  field,  when  two  equal  spheres  with  equal  charges  are 
brought  together  from  an  infinite  distance  (or  a  great  distance, 
practically)  apart. 

(2)  BjA  very  small.  When  BjA  =  o,  the  sphere  A  is  alone 
in  the  field  at  potential  V;  hence  ^^  =  4'ircA  V,  a  relation  which 
holds  approximately  when  B/A  is  very  small.  In  this  case  we 
have  for  ^j,  approximately, 

^47rcB'V/A'{i/i^+  i/2»+  ''')^47rcB'/A'^/6'V  {131) 
=  4TrcB^/A  X  1.645  V 

The  capacity  of  the  system  is,  approximately, 

S=47rc{A  +  ir/6'B'/A)  (132) 

The  electric  surface  density  upon  the  larger  sphere,  except 
near  the  point  of  contact,  is,  approximately, 

<r^^cV/A  (133) 

while  the  average  density  upon  the  smaller  sphere  is,  approxi- 
mately, 

<r,  =  cV/A'7,'/6  (134) 

The  relation  o-^/o"^  =  7r*/6  will  hold  very  approximately  when 
the  small  sphere  B  touches  any  conducting  surface  A  which,  like 
a  large  sphere,  is  nearly  plane  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  point 
of  contact,  the  nearly  uniform  density  in  that  vicinity  being, 
before  contact  with  the  small  sphere,  <t  , 


CHAPTER   III. 

STANDARD   CONDENSERS.     CONDENSER   SYSTEMS. 

ELECTROMETERS. 

1.  Actual  Condensers.  The  electric  fields  and  condensers  or 
leydens  discussed  in  Chapter  II.  are  ideal,  the  conditions  assumed 
being  impossible  to  realise  completely  in  practise.  Concentrated 
charges  and  infinite  conductors  do  not  exist;  one  or  two  con- 
ductors cannot  be  infinitely  removed  from  all  other  conductors ; 
and  all  the  tubes  from  the  first  conductor  will  not,  in  general, 
terminate  upon  the  second,  unless  the  second  conductor  com- 
pletely surrounds  the  first  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  is 
connected  with  the  walls  of  the  room,  which  thus  becomes  one, 
electrically,  with  the  second  conductor.  The  field  in  this  latter 
case  cannot  be  rigorously  computed,  however;  and  though  it  is 
possible  to  construct  a  condenser  of  concentric  spheres  with  a 
high  degree  of  accuracy,  or  of  conductors  of  other  form  so 
arranged  that  one  completely  surrounds  the  other,  and  such  that 
the  electric  field  can  be  rigorously  computed,  yet,  to  use  the 
system,  an  insulated  wire  must  pass  through  an  opening  in  the 
outer  conductor  to  the  inner,  and  through  this  opening,  however 
small,  some  tubes  will  emerge  and  pass  to  the  external  surface 
of  the  outer  conductor  and  to  other  bodies.  The  wire  and  the 
opening  also  disturb  the  field  in  other  ways. 

But  finite  portions  of  all  the  fields  can  be  very  nearly  pro- 
duced, and  the  results  established  above  for  ideal  condensers  and 
fields  can  be  applied  without  sensible  error  to  actual  systems. 
This  can  be  done,  for  example,  with  the  systems  consisting  of 
two  parallel  similar  conducting  surfaces,  as  two  spheres,  two 
planes,  or  two  cylinders,  by  making  the  distance  between  them 
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small  in  comparison  with  their  linear  dimensions.  Then  the  part 
of  the  field  between  the  surfaces — concentric  spheres,  coaxial 
cylinders,  or  parallel  planes — becomes  practically  identical,  ex- 
cept near  the  edges,  with  those  already  described,  and  the  part 
of  the  field  outside  this  region  relatively  very  weak.  The  capacity 
of  such  a  condenser,  of  any  form,  is  approximately  the  product 
of  the  area  of  one  of  its  conductors  by  the  permittivity  of  its 
dielectric  divided  by  the  distance  between  the  conductors,  the 
intensity  being  practically  constant  in  magnitude  throughout  the 
dielectric. 

A  plane  section  of  the  tubes  of  displacement  of  a  square  par- 
allel plate  condenser  taken  parallel  to  one  edge  and  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  plates  through  their  centers  is  shown  in  Fig.  47.     The 
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tubes  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  section  are  supposed  to  be 
formed  by  moving  the  diagram  perpendicularly  to  its  plane.  The 
diagram  is  drawn  only  approximately.  The  tubes  are  closely 
concentrated  and  uniformly  distributed  between  the  plates,  except 
near  the  edges,  where  the  field  becomes  less  intense,  and  sparsely 
distributed  over  the  outer  surface,  becoming  less  numerous  as 
the  central  points  A  and  B  are  approached.  These  results  fol- 
low from  the  principle  of  symmetry  and  the  fact  that  the  voltage 
{EdL  is  the  same  along  every  line  of  intensity  from  one  con- 
ductor to  the  other,  which  makes  the  average  intensity  great 
where  the  length  of  the  line  is  small,  and  vice  versa. 
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As  the  capacities  of  ordinary  condensers  are  computed  only 
roughly  for  construction  purposes,  and  then  determined  or  ad- 
justed accurately,  when  necessary,  by  comparison  with  standard 
capacities,  it  is  of  little  importance  whether  their  fields  are  such 
that  the  capacities  can  be  determined  accurately  by  geometrical 
measurement  or  not.  But  this  is  obviously  necessary  in  the  case 
of  condensers  designed  as  absolute  standards  of  capacity.  Such 
standards  have  been  constructed  of  concentric  spheres,  coaxial 
cylinders,  and  parallel  plates.  The  first  form  does  not  need 
further  description  here ;  the  last  two  will  be  described  in  the 
next  article. 

To  eliminate  the  electric  field  surrounding  the  earth,  all  the 
apparatus  here  described  will  be  supposed  enclosed  within  a 
hollow  conductor,  such  as  the  walls  of  a  room  in  a  house.  The 
phenomena  would  not  be  essentially  different,  however,  outside 
such  an  enclosure.  The  potential  of  the  walls  of  the  enclosure 
(earthed)  will  be  assumed  zero. 

2.  The  Standard  Parallel  Plate  Condenser.  The  construction 
of  this  condenser  and  its  electric  field  near  the  center,  drawn 
like  the  field  in  §  i ,  are  shown  in  Figs.  48  and  49.     A  and  A^ 

VO  A  C  B         C  A  I 

Id 

a'  I' 

Fig.  48. 

are  the  two  plates  distant  d  apart.  The  central  portion,  B,  of  A 
is  separated  from  the  rest  by  an  air  gap  CC  whose  breadth  is 
very  small  in  comparison  with  d.  Above  and  continuous  with 
the  plate  -^  is  a  metal  cover  Z>,  which  forms  with  A  and  B  a 
hollow  conductor  closed  except  for  the  gap  CC.  If  B  is  put  in 
metallic  contact  with  A,  and  the  condenser  then  charged,  the 
electric  field  shown  in  the  figures  will  result,  and  will  remain 
when  B  is  again  insulated  from  A.  Since  the  region  above  B  is 
th^  interior  of  a  hollow  conductor  practically  closed,  all  the 
ky^s  from  B  will  proceed  to  the  upper  surface  only  of  A\  and 
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but  few  tubes  will  emanate  from  the  upper  surface  of  B  and  pass 
through  the  gap  CC  to  A'.  The  field  below  B,  being  remote 
from  the  edges,  will  be  sensibly  uniform  except  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  gap  C,  which,  however,  will  not  sensibly 
disturb  the  uniform  field  near  A'.     By  symmetry,  sensibly  half 
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Fie.  49. 
(The  width  of  the  gap  Cv$  greatly  exaggerated.) 


the  tubes  which  terminate  upon  the  small  area  of  A'  just  beneath 
the  gap  CC  must  emanate  from  B  and  half  from  A.  If  b  de- 
notes the  area  of  B,  and  a  that  of  CC^  the  area  of  A'  receiving 

tubes  from  B  is  thus 

A^b  +  \a  (I) 

The  charge  upon  B  is  therefore  the  same  as  the  charge  upon 
the  area  A  ^=^  b  +  \a  o{  A\  which  is  the  same  charge  B  would 
have  if  its  area  were  A  =  b  +  ia  and  there  were  no  gap.  The 
capacity  of  the  condenser  formed  by  B,  A',  and  the  tubes  con- 
necting them  is  therefore 


S  =  Ac/d  =  c{b  +  \a)ld 


(2) 


The  conductor  A  which  surrounds  B,  and  by  means  of  which 
the  field  beneath  B  is  made  uniform,  is  called  di  guard  ring. 


B 


Fig.  50. 


The  force  of  attraction  between  B  and  A'  is  the  force  acting 
upon  the  area  A=ib  +  hi  oi  A'  \  that  is 
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F=  i£DA  =  IcE^A  =  IcV^fd^'A  (3) 

if  Fdexiotes  the  voltage  between  the  plates  AB  and  A\ 

The  Staadari  Cyludiieal  Coadeaier.  The  guard  ring  con- 
struction can  be  ^jplied  equally  well  to  the  condenser  formed  of 
coaxial  c>'Iinder5.  The  construction  of  the  ccMidenser  is  shown 
m  Fig.  50,  the  inner  c\'Iinder  serving  also  as  guard  nag  and  pro- 
tector. 

S.  Klectiotcapet  mad  EleetroBeten^  An  electrometer  b  an  in- 
strument for  measuring  voltages,  or  electric  potential  differences, 
by  means  of  the  fordve  acting  between  electrified  bodies.  Other 
instruments  for  measuring  voltages  will  be  described  later.  An 
electroscope  is  a  crude  electrometer,  used  principally  for  detect- 
ing rather  than  measuring  electrical  effects. 

4.  The  Kelrin  Absolute  Eleetrometer.  This  instrument  con- 
sists of  a  condenser  constructed  like  the  standard  parallel  plate 
condenser  of  §  2  with  certain  modifications  and  additions  :  The 
plate  B  (in  one  of  the  commonest  forms  of  the  instrument)  is 
connected  through  a  small  opening  in  the  sheath  D  with  one 
arm  of  a  gravit}-  balance,  so  that  the  force  F  bet\*-een  B  and  A 
can  be  determined  by  weighing.  A  vertical  micrometer  screw 
topped  by  an  insulating  support  which  carries  A'  enables  the 
distance  d  to  be  varied  and  measured.  B  is  kept  in  electrical 
connection  with  A,  and  an  optical  device  is  provided  -with  the 
aid  of  which  the  planes  of  A  and  B  are  always  made  coincident 
(by  altering  the  weights  in  the  balance  pans  or  by  varying  the 
distance  d^  when  the  force  upon  B  is  to  be  measured. 

To  measure  a  voltage,  A  and  A*  are  first  metallically  con- 
nected, and  the  weights  on  the  balance  pans  adjusted  until  the 
planes  of  A  and  B  are  coincident.  Then  the  connection  between 
A  and  A'  is  broken,  and  they  are  brought  to  the  difference  of 
potential  V,  to  be  determined.  The  force  F,  due  to  the  attrac- 
tion between  the  plates  is  balanced  by  the  addition  of  known 
weights,  and  the  distance  d  is  measured.     Then  by  (3) 
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whence  F=  d  \/2F/cA  (4) 

The  above  method  of  using  the  electrometer  is  called  the 
idiostatic  method,  as  the  voltage  to  be  determined  is  the  only  one 
employed.  Since  F  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  voltage, 
alternating  as  well  as  direct  voltages  can  be  measured. 

In  the  heterostatic  method  an  auxiliary  agent  with  a  constant 
voltage  V  is  also  used.  When  this  voltage  alone  is  applied  to 
the  electrometer  terminals,  we  have  from  the  last  equation 

V  =  dW^FfTA 

if  F  denotes  the  force  upon  B  when  the  distance  between  the 
plates  is  d' , 

If  now  we  connect  up  in  series  the  agent  whose  voltage  V  is 
to  be  determined  and  the  agent  whose  voltage  is  F',  both 
voltages  being  directed  in  the  same  way  so  that  the  resultant 
voltage  is  V-^-  F',  we  have,  when  the  voltage  F+  V  is  applied 
to  the  electrometer  terminals, 

r+  V  ^d'W2F\TA 

\{  d"  denotes  the  distance  between  the  plates  when  the  force  F 
remains  the  same  as  before. 

Subtracting  the  first  equation  from  the  second  gives 

F=  {d"  -  ^')  V2F\cA  (5) 

The  advantage  which  this  method  has  over  the  other  is  due  to 
the  much  greater  accuracy  with  which  the  micrometer  permits 
the  measurement  of  the  difference  of  the  two  distances  d"  —  d' 
than  either  separately. 

Since  F  is  proportional  to  F^,  it  becomes  so  small  for  small 
voltages  that  it  cannot  be  accurately  measured  with  this  instru- 
ment. This  form  of  absolute  electrometer  is  therefore  used  only 
for  measuring  large  potential  differences,  and  small  voltages  are 
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measured  by  the  quadrant  electrometer,  the  Bichat  and  Blondlot 
electrometer,  the  capillary  electrometer  of  Lippmann,  or  a  form 
of  absolute  electrometer  recently  de- 
vised by  Perot  and  Fabry.  The  first 
two  instruments  are  described  in  the 
succeeding  articles. 

Bichat  and  Blondlot'a  Electrameter 
(Hodiflad).  This  instrument  (Fig.  51) 
consists  of  a  metallic  circular  cylin- 
der C  suspended  from  the  arm  of  a 
balance  (or  connected  to  another 
dynamometer)  by  a  fine  wire  DE, 
with  its  axis  vertical  and  coincident 
with  the  axis  of  a  longer  hollow  me- 
tallic circular  cylinder  AB,  cut  in  two 
at  FG  and  projecting  well  beyond  the 
ends  of  C,  the  difference  between  the 
radii  (ij  and  £,,  i,  >  L^  of  the  two 
cylinders  being  small  in  comparison 
with  either  radius. 

Let  A,  B  and   C  be  charged,   the 
voltage  from  B  to  A  being  denoted 
by  l-^BA'   that   from    C  to  A    by    F^. 
P,^  51  and  that  from  C  to  ^  by  Vg,  Cbeing 

charged  by  the  wire  DE,  dipping  in  a 
conducting  liquid.  The  field,  in  plane  section  through  the  a.xis,  for 
the  case  in  which  f^  >  I^  and  I^^=  I^  —  f^  therefore  positive, 
IS  shown  approximately  in  the  figure  (all  the  lines  of  intensity 
should  touch  the  conductors  normally).  Except  near  and  beyond 
£  and  //,  and  G  and  F,  the  field  is  cylindrically  radial,  and  its 
capacity  per  unit  length  is  constant  and  equal  to 

S  =  2'rrc  •  log  LJ  L^ 

By  symmetry,  there  is  no  resultant  horizontal  force  acting  on 
C     In  general  the  vertical  forces  acting  on  C  at  /f  and  E  are 
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not  equal  and  opposite.  The  resultant  force  can  be  found  as 
follows :  Imagine  C  to  be  moved  downward  an  infinitesimal  dis- 
tance dx.  The  capacity  of  the  condenser  AC  is  increased  by 
Sdx  and  that  of  the  condenser  BChy  —  Sdx,  no  sensible  change 
occurring  in  the  capacity  of  the  non-cylindrical  parts  of  the  field. 
The  increase  in  the  energy  of  the  field,  if  the  voltages  are  kept 

constant,  is 

dW^Sdx{FJ-  V/) 

Hence,  by  §  55, 1.,  the  resultant  force  acting  downward  upon  C  is 

(i)  If  P^  is  great  in  comparison  with  f^^,  the  voltage  to  be 
measured,  this  equation  becomes,  with  a  negligible  error, 

F=  SV^^  .  Fb  (7) 

Hence,  if  f^  is  kept  constant  and  V^a  varied,  F  is  proportional 

to  VsA> 

(2)  If  A  and  B  are  connected  to  the  terminal  plates  of  an 
auxiliary  battery  consisting  of  an  even  number  of  similar  voltaic 
cells  in  series,  and  if  one  terminal  of  the  cell,  condenser,  or  other 
agent  whose  voltage  V  is  to  be  measured  is  connected  to  the 
central  point  of  this  auxiliary  battery,  the  other  to  the  conductor 
C,  we  have,  if  ^  denotes  the  e.m.f  of  the  auxiliary  battery, 
Vba  =  ^,  r^ir  =  V^  J^,  Va  =  F+  i^  ;  and  (6)  becomes 

/r=  5^  .  r  (8) 

so  that  Fxs  proportional  to  V'li  "^  is  kept  constant. 

(3)  If  B  and  C  are  connected  together,  f^  =  o,  f^  =  V^At 
and  (6)  becomes 

^=  \SVIa  (9) 

Equations  (7),  (8),  and  (9)  indicate  three  methods  of  com- 
paring voltages  with  the  instrument,  the  force  F  being  meas* 
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ured  with  the  balance  (or  other  form  of  dynamometer).  If  5  is 
determined  from  direct  measurement,  and  F  measured  in  dynes, 
the  third  method  gives  an  absolute  determination  of  the  voltage 
Vgj^,  The  first  and  second  methods  are  called  heterostatic^  as  an 
auxiliary  voltage,  f^  or  ^,  is  employed  in  addition  to  that  to  be 
measured.  The  third  method  is  called  idiostatic,  since  the  volt- 
age to  be  determined  is  the  only  one  applied. 

5.  The  Kelrin  Quadrant  Electrometer.     This  instrument  (Fig. 
52)  is  constructed  as  follows :  A  right  circular  cylindrical  me- 
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Rg.  52. 

tallic  box,  with  its  axis  vertical,  is  cut  symmetrically  into  four 
quadrants  A,  A\  B,  B\  separately  insulated  on  glass  rods,  but 
connected  by  wires  in  pairs,  A  to  A'  and  B  to  B\  so  that  when 
the  field  is  static  there  is  never  a  potential  difference  between  op- 
posite quadrants.  A  light  aluminium  needle  C,  consisting  of 
two  equal  opposite  flat  quadrantal  arcs  CCand  CC  attached  by 
thin  radii  at  their  extremities  to  a  central  vertical  rod  R,  is  sus- 
pended from  a  support  by  two  silk  fibers  (or  other  insulating 
torsion  device)  in  such  a  way  that  the  arcs  CC  and  C  C  arc 
horizontal,  concentric  with  the  quadrant  cylinder,  and  midway 
between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  box.  When  the  quadrants 
and  the  needle  are  all  connected  together,  so  that  there  is  no 
potential  difference  between  any  two  parts  of  the  system,  the  arcs 
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Cy  C  are  adjusted  to  lie  symmetrically  with  respect  to  the  two 
quadrant  pairs  AA'  and  BB* ^  as  shown  in  the  figure.  To  the 
rod  R  is  attached  a  mirror  M,  by  means  of  which  and  a  lamp 
and  scale  or  telescope  and  scale  any  deflection,  ^,  of  the  needle 
can  be  read,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  quadrants  a  vertical 
platinum  wire  W^  ending  in  a  platinum  vane  V,  The  end  of  the 
wire  and  the  vane  hang  free  in  dry  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  a 
glass  vessel  G^  the  outer  surface  of  which  is  partly  covered  with 
tin  foil.  The  sulphuric  acid  serves  to  make  electrical  contact 
with  the  needle,  to  dampen  the  needle's  motion,  and  to  form  with 
the  tin  foil  and  glass  vessel  a  condenser  of  considerable  capacity,, 
whose  function  is  to  keep  constant  the  potential  difference  be- 
tween the  needle  and  the  case.  The  whole  instrument  is  enclosed 
in  a  tight  case,  often  an  extension  of  the  vessel  G  (whose  tin  foil 
covering  is  then  outside)  and  is  kept  dry  by  the  sulphuric  acid 
within.  The  case,  largely  metal,  serves  also  to  screen  the  needle 
and  quadrants  from  any  external  field. 

If  the  instrument  is  symmetrically  made  and  adjusted,  the 
arcs  CC  and  C  C  form  with  the  two  quadrant  pairs  A  A*  and 
BB'  two  condensers,  the  capacity  of  each  of  which,  per  unit 
angle  subtended  at  the  center  of  the  system,  is  the  same,  let 
us  say  5,  and  constant,  except  near  the  edges  of  the  arcs 
and  quadrants,  for  all  but  exceedingly  large  deflections  of  the 
needle. 

Also,  if  the  instrument  is  symmetrically  made  and  in  adjust- 
ment, the  needle  will  obviously  not  be  deflected,  even  when 
charged,  as  long  as  the  quadrants  are  all  connected  together. 
If  the  needle  and  the  quadrant  pairs  AA'  and  BB*  are  charged, 
the  needle  will,  in  general,  be  deflected,  coming  to  rest  when  the  ' 
angle  of  deflection,  Q,  is  such  that  the  torque  T  upon  it  due  to 
the  electrical  stresses  is  balanced  by  the  return  torque  due  to  the 
twist  of  the  suspension.  To  find  the  relation  between  the  deflec- 
tion and  the  voltage,  we  may  proceed  as  follows,  using  the 
method  of  §  55,  I. 
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Let  f^B  denote  the  voltage  from  the  quadrants  AA'  to  the 
quadrants  BB' ,  f^  the  voltage  from  the  needle  to  AA' ,  and  V^ 

the  voltage  from  the  needle  to  BE' . 

When  8  is  increased  by  an  amount  dQ,  the  capacity  of  the  con- 
denser formed  by  CC  with  A  A'  is  increased  by  SdQ,  and  that 
of  the  condenser  formed  by  CC  with  BB'  is  decreased  by  the 
same  amount.  The  increase  in  the  energy  of  the  two  condensers 
is  then 

dW=\Sd6V^-\Sdev^=\Sd8(\\~  \\){Vs-\-  l\) 
=  ^SdeV^s{Vs  +  V^)  =  Sd0  ■  I'^^(('b-H''^s)=  Td0 
=  A'8dd 
since  Kg  =  f^  +  V^b.  and  since  Td8  =  KB  dB  is  the  work  done 
in  twisting  the  bifilar  {or  other)  suspension  through  the  angle  d8 
by  the  torque  7"  of  the  electrical  forces,  A' being  the  constant  of 
torsion  of  the  suspension.     The  last  equation  gives 
TIK-e-\SIK    V^,(V.  +  F,)  _  S/A--  i;j,V,-il\,)  (lo) 

(i)  If  Vj^  and  VB  =  y^A  +  Kik  f^e  very  large  in  comparison  with 
V^ji,  the  voltage  to  be  measured,  V^g  may  be  neglected  without 
appreciable  error  in  the  expression  (Vb  —  ^  ^  jb).  and  0  is  sensibly 
proportional  to  V^g  and  to  f  r.  Hence  by  making  V^  large,  even 
small  potential  differences  1'^^  may  be  measured  with  accuracy. 
In  this  case  (lo)  becomes 

v.,-Kisv,-e  (■■) 

(2)  If  the  needle  is  in  metallic  contact  with  one  of  the  quad- 
rant pairs,  as  AA',  V^  =  0,  Vb=  Khs.  and  (10)  becomes 

VA=2Jc/s.e  (12) 

Since  the  deflection  in  this  case  is  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  voltage,  alternating  as  well  as  steady  voltages  can  be 
measured;  but  low  voltages,  either  steady  or  alternating,  cannot  be 
measured  with  accuracy  (except  with  very  sensitive  instruments). 

(3)  The  quadrant  pairs  AA'  and  BB'  are  connected  to  tlie  ter- 
minal plates  of  an  auxiliary  voltaic  battery  consisting  of  an  evtn 
number  of  similar  cells  in  series,  and  one  pole  of  tlie  voltaic  cell 
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or  other  agent  whose  voltage  V  is  to  be  measured  is  connected 
to  the  needle  C,  the  other  to  the  central  point  of  the  auxiliary 
battery.     Then,  if  "^  denotes  the  e.m.f.  of  the  auxiliary  battery, 
Vab  ^"^*  J^A=  V-  V^f  K  =  V+\'9\  and  (10)  becomes 

V^K/S^'0  (13) 

In  this  arrangement  the  deflection  is  accurately  proportional  to 
V,  whether  Fis  large  or  small  in  comparison  with  ^. 

The  first  and  third  methods  of  using  the  instrument,  in  which 
a  supplementary  voltage  is  employed  in  addition  to  that  to  be 
measured,  are  called  heterostatic  methods ;  the  second  is  called 
idiostatic. 

While  the  quadrant  electrometer  cannot  be  used  for  absolute 
measurements,  the  factor  multiplying  6  being  impossible  to  de- 
termine with  accuracy  directly^  this  factor  can  be  determined  in 
any  case  by  measuring  the  deflection  produced  by  a  known  volt- 
age, such  as  that  of  a  standard  cell. 

7.  Condensers  in  Multiple.  When  any  number  «  of  condensers 
whose  separate  capacities  are  5^  S^  -  -- ^  S^  are  connected  in 


a. 


Fig.  53. 


multiple,  as  in  Fig.  53,  ^,  a  compound  condenser  is  formed  whose 
capacity  is 


5=5,4-5,4-  ••.  +  5, 


(14) 
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provided  that  the  field  of  each  condenser  is  included,  practically, 
between  its  plates  only,  and  therefore  does  not  affect  appreciably 
the  fields  of  the  other  condensers. 

For  if  Fis  the  common  voltage  between  the  separate  pairs  of 
plates  of  the  compound  condenser,  g  the  total  chai^  on  each 
compound  plate,  and  g^,  ^v  '"  >  9%  ^^  charges  on  the  separate 
plates  when  the  condensers  are  charged  separately  to  the  volt- 
age V^  we  have,  for  such  a  system, 

?  =  ?i  +  ?j  + V  ^n  ^d 

=  5,  +  5,+  ...  +  5, 

8.  Condensers  in  Series.  When  n  condensers  of  individual 
capacities  5j,  S,,  etc.,  are  connected  up  in  series,  as  in  Fig.  53,  ^, 
a  compound  condenser  is  formed  of  capacity 

S=  1/(1 /6-,+  1/5, +  •  ..+  1/50  (15) 

provided  that  the  plates  of  each  condenser  are  so  dose  together 
that  sensibly  all  the  tubes  from  one  plate  terminate  upon  the 
other. 

For  if  Fis  the  total  potential  difference  between  the  terminal 
plates  of  the  compound  condenser,  q  the  (numerical)  charge  on 
each  of  them,  and  ^,,  q^,  etc.,  and  Fj,  V\,  etc.,  the  charges  and 
voltages  of  the  individual  condensers,  we  have 

^  =  ^1  =  ^2  =  ^s  =  •  •  •  =  ^n 

since  the  intermediate  plates  are  all  charged  by  induction,  and 

sensibly  all  the  tubes  from  one  plate  of  each  condenser  terminate 

upon  the  other. 

Also  F=  Fj  +  F,  +  . . .  +  F^ 

Hence 

S  =  ql  V=q!{  V,  +  V,  +  ...  +  V:)  =  ^/(^  /•^.  +  9lS,  +  ••'  +^/SJ 

from  which  (15)  follows  on  cancelling  q. 
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9.  Some  Bleotrostatio  Methods  of  Oomparinf  OtpAettiH%  tn 
each  of  the  following  methods  the  capacity  of  the  clcclh^nit^ttr-^ 
or  electrometers,  and  connecting  wires  is  sup|K>iicci  to  \ye  hv^^h* 
gible  in  comparison  with  the  capacities  to  be  comimif  ci,  ot*  i?Ut? 
to  be  included  with  them. 

(i)  The  capacities  S^  and  5,  to  be  compared  urc  c«mnt?clc»il  th 
series  with  a  battery  of  electromotive  force  T,  uml  tkw  vlvtAhilW- 
eter  is  connected  across  the  platen  of  each;  or  An  rlc^cti'i^m* 
eter  is  connected  across  the  platen  of  one,  for  tXMiitpIc?  S^,  untl 
another,  with  the  battery,  across  the  terminal  plaUin,  In  titf*  flftit 
case  we  have 

whence 

SJS,~VJV,  (t6) 

and  in  the  second  case 

5,F,-K/0/.V,4  1/.%) 
whence 

SJS,~VjV,-t  (iYf 

If  the  lealc^ge  and  iJb^jr^/h  <f^h^^^  Vl.y  //  ih^  ^^^Mi^-n^t^ 
are  negligiile.  tibc  tw^y  »KMrj^ea»^^^  ff^  1>r  f/iK*/V  iw^i  t^M/^.^^i 
with  a  smt^  eikiclruBa«$ft9'. 

miih%de  by  ^  fwikdb  A'.  V>S?Jl  ^  -vji^n-  i*f  V^  -iv  i^V/^  ;»(?*<V*^ 
the  <jDadraDnt«  'if  ws  "t3^^.'?:-/tu*fi«r  ^*  vvrtP**/.?***^.  ^<?  *?*.«^i^^^  fvv  * 
voltage  y^  mki  fien:  v^iii^-tJ*«^  iw-  r^Mi^tfi^.**   «ri^^,  v^  ^'kit^  Vp^ 


•  •••\«v*«4;.v*»i 


•■iena: 


•TC} "fiat:  Uftys^fvfU'^  wd  ^ft*;ptfv''^  olet^i^^itf  if 
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the  negative  and  positive  plates  of  2,  the  final  voltage  being  V^ 
Immediately  after  charging 

»  •  • 

^j  =  ^'j  F    and     ^^  =  5,  F 
After  the  final  connection  in  multiple 

Hence 

s^fSr  =  it^-yM^+K)  (19) 

It  is  obvious  that  the  above  three  methods  cannot  be  applied 
when  one  or  both  of  the  condensers  are  of  the  guard  ring  type, 
thus  havang  more  than  two  conductors.  The  following  method  of 
testing  the  equality  of  the  capacities  of  two  guard  ring  condensers 
was  devised  by  Maxwell.  It  can  also  be  applied  when  only  one, 
or  neither,  of  the  condensers  is  of  the  guard  ring  type.  In 
the  last  case  it  becomes  identical  with  the  last  of  the  preced- 
ing methods,  which  is  an  extension  of  a  method  due  to  Caven- 
dish. 

10.  Maxwell*s  Method  of  Testing  the  Equality  of  the  Capacity 
of  a  Guard  Eing  Condenser  and  that  of  any  Other  Condenser. "*"     Let 

A  be  the  disk,  B  the  guard  ring  and  sheath,  and  C  the  larger 
plate  of  one  of  the  condensers  ;  and  let  A\  B\  and  C  be  the 
corresponding  parts  of  the  other.  If  either  condenser,  as  ABC, 
is  of  the  simpler  form  with  only  two  conductors,  we  have  only  to 
suppress  B  and  to  suppose  A  and  C  to  be  the  two  conduc- 
tors, it  being  understood  that  sensibly  all  the  tubes  of  induc- 
tion pass  from  one  plate  to  the  other  when  the  condenser  is 
charged. 

Let  B  be  kept  always  connected  with  C,  and  B'  with  C.     Then 

(i)  Let  A  be  connected  with  B,  and  O  with/,  the  positive 

(for  the  sake  of  definiteness)  terminal  of  a  battery  or  other  source 

of  electrification,  the  other  terminal  of  which  is  connected  to 

•  Maxwell,   Treatise^  §  229. 
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earth ;  and  let  A'  be  connected  ^*'ith  B'  and  C  and  ^^'ith  the 
earth.  The  two  condensers  are  now  charged  oppositely,  so  that 
A  is  positive  and  A'  negative,  and  the  field  of  each  is  sensibly 
confined  to  the  region  between  the  plates. 

(2)  Let  A,  B,  and  C  be  insulated  (roraj. 

(3)  Let  A  be  insulated  from  B  and  C,  and  A'  from  B' 
and  C. 

(4)  Let  B  and  C  be  connected  with  B'  and  C  and  \\ith  the 
earth.  The  charges  on  A  and  A'  remain  unaltered  in  magni- 
tude, but  are  now  distributed  over  their  whole  surfaces,  the 
fields  no  longer  being  confined  to  the  regions  between  the 
plates. 

(5)  Let  A  be  connected  with  A', 

(6)  Let  A  and  A'  be  connected  with  one  quadrant  pair  of  an 
electrometer  E,  the  other  quadrants  of  which  are  earthed.  If  the 
charges  of  A  and  A'  are  equal  in  magnitude,  the  electrification 
wholly  disappears,  since  they  have  opposite  signs,  and  the  elec- 
trometer is  unaffected.  In  this  case  the  fields  connected  with  A 
and  A'  have  the  same  capacities.  Otherwise,  the  electrometer 
will  indicate  positive  or  negative  electrification  according  as 
A  or  A'  has  the  greater  charge  and  therefore  the  greater 
capacity. 

By  making  repeated  tests  and  adjustments,  if  necessary,  the 
capacity  of  a  condenser  constructed  with  movable  conductors  so 
as  to  have  a  variable  capacity,  or  a  condenser  in  the  process  of 
construction,  may  be  made  equal  to  that  of  a  standard  condenser 
of  the  guard  ring  form. 

Other  methods  of  comparing  capacities  are  described  in  Chap- 
ters XII.  and  Xin. 

11,  Some  Methods  of  Extending  the  Eange  of  an  Electrometer.'*' 
If  the  ratios  of  the  capacities  of  the  condensers  in  the  three  first 
arrangements  described  above  are  known,  the  three  methods  of 
comparing  capacities  may  be  inverted  for  the  measurement  of 

♦Cf.  Maxwell,  TreatisCy  §220;  Lord  Kelvin,  B.  A.  Report^  1885,  p.  907. 
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high  voltages  with   electrometers  constructed   for  low  voltage 
measurement.     Thus  we  have,  from  (17),  (18)  and  (19), 


(2)  y={.(S,  +  S,)fS,]V,  \  (20) 

(3)  f"=  [(5.  +  s;)Ks,  -  s,)-]  V, 


\ 


By  measuring  f^,  V  may  be  determined  ;  so  that  by  properly 
choosing  or  adjusting  the  ratio  of  the  capacities  the  range  of  an 
electrometer  may  be  almost  indefinitely  extended. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

GENERAL  ELECTROSTATIC  THEORY.     IDEAL     FIELDS 
CONTAINING  TWO  OR  MORE  DIELECTRICS. 

1.  Generalisation  of  Oanss's  Theorem.'*'  In  §  23,  Chapter  I., 
this  theorem  was  established  for  a  surface  enclosing  a  single 
homogeneous  isotropic  dielectric,  or  such  a  dielectric  and  con- 
ductors. We  shall  now  show  that  it  holds  for  a  closed  surface 
cutting  any  number  of  such  dielectrics,  or  such  dielectrics  and 
conductors.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  show  only  that  the 
strength  of  a  tube  of  induction  is  not  altered  when  it  passes  from 
one  dielectric  into  another. 

For  this  purpose,  consider  the  electric  field  between  the  plates 
A  and  B  of  sl  closed  condenser  containing  two  dielectrics  i  and  2, 
I  being  in  contact  with  A  only,  and  2  in  contact  with  />  only. 
If  the  charge  of  A  is  ^,  that  of  -5  is  —  ^,  and  there  is  no  charge 
upon  the  interface  between  the  dielectrics  i  and  2.  (If  there  are 
charges  due  to  contact,  they  are  equal  and  opposite  at  any  point 
of  the  interface.)  Applying  Gauss's  theorem  to  the  region  i,  we 
find  the  total  strength  of  all  the  tubes  emanating  from  A  to  be  ^ ; 
and,  likewise,  in  the  region  2,  the  total  strength  of  all  the  tubes 
terminating  upon  -5  to  be  ^.  Thus  the  total  strength  of  all  the 
tubes  is  unchanged  in  passing  across  the  interface  from  A  to  B. 
And  since  this  result  is  absolutely  independent  of  the  size  or 
shape  of  the  dielectrics,  that  is  of  the  shapes  of  the  tubes,  it 
follows  that  the  strength  of  crerj'  tube  remains  constant  in  cross- 
ing the  interface,  howsoever  the  field  is  divided  up  into  tubes. 

It  may  be  shown  that  the  theorem  is  also  valid  in  the  general 
case  when  the  dielectrics  are  neither  homogeneous  nor  isotropic, 

*Scc  TAf  Phy ileal  Rrvinoy  September,  1902,  p.  173. 
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but  the  demonstration  lies  outside  the  scope  of  this  work.     In  all 
that  follows  we  shall  assume  the  theorem  to  be  perfectly  general. 

2.  The  (XTncharged)  Interface  Between  Two  Dielectrics.  Laws 
of  Eefraction  of  Lines  of  Intensity  and  Displacement.  At  an  un- 
charged interface  S,  Fig.  54,  between  two  dielectrics  i  and  2 
with  permittivities  c^  and  r^.  certain  conditions,  which  we  pro- 
ceed to  find,  must  be  satisfied  by  the  electric  intensity  and  dis- 
placement. 

In  the  first  place,  the  line  integral  of  the  electric  intensity 
around  the  infinitesimal  circuit  adfca,  in  which  ad  and  cf  are  par- 


Fig.  54. 

allel  to  the  interface,  and  ac  and  d/  normal  to  the  interface,  is 
zero,  since  the  field  is  static.  This  integral,  that  is,  the  e.m.f. 
around  the  circuit,  is 

£^  sin  0^  ad  +  E^  cos  0^  de  -f  E^ cos  0^ef  -^  iSjSin  0^fc 

-f  jEj  cos 0^ cb  -f-  E^ cos  0^ba  =^0 
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But  de  ^  --  ba^  and  ^=s  »  cb^  hence  all  the  tenns  but  the  first 
and  fourth  cancel,  leaving 

or,  since  fc=t  ^  ad^ 

Thus  the  tangential  component  of  the  intensity  does  not 
change  on  crossing  the  interface. 

Moreover,  E^  lies  in  the  plane  containing  E^  and  the  normal  to 
the  interface,  N^N^ .  For  if  E^  were  not  in  this  plane,  it  'Aould 
have  a  component  perpendicular  to  this  plane,  while  E  has  r.o 
such  component.  Therefore  the  e.m.f.  around  a  drcuit  ir.  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  interface  and  Ip'ng  partly  in  mc^i:  jm 
I  and  partly  in  medium  2  would  differ  from  zero,  which  i-.  im- 
possible in  the  static  field. 

Consider  finally  the  electric  flux  outward  across  the  suriic/:  r,{ 
an  elementary  parallelepiped  ac/d  with  center  at  o  in  t?.':  ir.tf:r- 
face ;  two  of  the  faces,  of  breadth  ad  and  height  //  (\^:r\ff:ry\v.  i'/^r 
to  the  paper)  being  parallel  to  5,  and  the  others,  of  hr/riflth  /// 
and  height  A,  normal  to  5.  This  flux  must  be  zero,  by  ('tsi^y:-^*^ 
theorem.     Hence 

—  D^  sin  O^abh  —  D^ cos  0^  adh  +  77,  sin  tf,  de h 

+  D^  sin  d^  efh  +  D^  cos  6^  cfh  —  I)^  sin  0^  hr  h  -  n 

But  since  ^<f  =  ef^  ab  =  ^r,  and  ad  ^  cf,  this  reduce*  tr^ 

D^  cos  ^j  —  Z?,  cos  ^,  =  o 
or 

Z>j  cos  d^  =  Z^j  cos  tf, 

c^E^  cos  tf  J  =  ^y^j  cos  6^ 

Thus  the  normal  component  of  the  displacement  docs  not 
change  in  crossing  the  interface. 

From  (i)  and  (2)  we  have  by  division, 

tan  e,l  tan  6,  =  {DJE,)I{DJE,)  =  r,/r,  (3) 


(2) 
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In  passing  from  one  dielectric  to  another  lines  of  displacement 
are  therefore  refracted  in  such  a  way  that 

I.  The  incident  and  refracted  lines  are  in  the  same  plane  per- 
pendicular to  the  interface  at  the  point  of  incidence  ;  and  that 

IL  The  ratio  of  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  incidence  to  the 
tangent  of  the  angle  of  refraction  is  a  constant  for  the  given 
media,  and  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  two  permittivities. 

Since  tan  0^  and  tan  0^  become  infinite  together  when 

0,  =  e,  =  9o° 

no  phenomenon  similar  to  total  reflection  in  optics  occurs. 

If  0^  is  kept  constant,  and  cjc^  diminished,  tan  0^  increases. 
In  the  limit  when  c^/c^  =  o,  tan  0^  =  infinity,  and  0^  =  90°.  In 
this  limiting  case  0^  is  of  course  meaningless,  since  when  c^/c^  =  o, 
there  is  no  electric  field  in  medium  2.  As  stated  in  §  14,  I.,  no 
substance  has  a  permittivity  less  than  ^0=1,  but  for  the  sake  of 
certain  analogies  (VIII.  and  IX.)  the  imaginary  case  of  cJc^ 
=  o  is  here  considered. 

If  while  0^  is  kept  constant,  c^/c^  is  increased,  0^  increases,  ap- 
proaching o  as  c^  approaches  infinity.  In  this  limit  also  0^  is 
meaningless,  and  medium  2  contains  no  electric  field,  as  D 
would  there  be  infinite  if  E  were  greater  than  zero.  Since  in  a 
static  field  the  lines  of  intensity  always  meet  the  surface  of  a  con- 
ductor normally  (^^  =  o)  ancj  since  there  is  no  electric  field 
within  the  conductor,  a  conductor  behaves  in  a  static  field  like  a 
substance  of  infinite  permittivity.  Since  in  this  case  the  displace* 
ment  is  discontinuous  at  the  surface,  the  conductor's  surface  is 
charged.  This  behavior,  however,  is  not  due  to  the  conductor's 
permittivity,  but  to  its  conductivity.  Of  the  permittivity  of  most 
conductors  little  is  known. 

An  experimental  method  of  verifying  (3)  is  described  in  §5, 
VII. 

3.  Fictitious  or  Apparent  Electric  Charges.  The  discontinuity* 
in  the  normal  component  of  the  electric  intensity  at  any  point  of 
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the  interface,  viz.,  £j  cos  0^  —  E^  cos  0^  (E^  and  £^  being  reckoned 
positive  when  directed /r^w«  medium  2  to  medium  i),  is  exactly 
the  same  as  it  would  be  if  r,  were  equal  to  c^  and  there  were  a  dis- 
continuity in  the  normal  component  of  the  displacement  at  the 
point  equal  to  c^  {£^  cos  0^  —  jE",  cos  0^,  This  would  leave  £^  and 
£^  everywhere  unaltered,  and  would  leave  D^  unaltered ;  but 
since  D^  would  now  equal  c^£^  instead  of  c^^,  as  before,  it  would 
decrease  Z?,,  and  therefore  all  the  charges  in  medium  2,  in  the 
ratio  cjc^. 

Thus  the  electric  intensity  everywhere  in  the  field  containing 
two  dielectrics  in  contact  (the  interface  being  uncharged)  is  the 
same  as  it  would  be  if  medium  2  were  replaced  by  medium  i, 
if  the  (former)  interface  were  charged  to  a  surface  density 
a'  =  c^{£^  cos  0^  —  £^  cos  0^),  and  if  all  the  charges  in  medium  2 
(or  at  the  interfaces,  if  any,  between  medium  2  and  conductors, 
which  could  be  replaced  by  medium  2  (§  28,  L)  without  altering 
the  field)  were  reduced  in  the  ratio  cjc^.  Imagining  these 
changes  made  in  any  case,  we  can  compute  the  intensity  at  any 
point  by  the  direct  application  of  the  law  of  inverse  squares. 
From  the  intensity  and  the  permittivity  at  any  point  the  displace- 
ment can  be  found,  and  from  the  charges  and  the  intensity  the 
mechanical  forces  upon  the  charged  bodies.  This  is  an  extension 
of  the  method  of  §  28,  L,  which  treats  of  the  case  in  which 
^2  =  infinity,  or  cjc^  =  o,  only.  The  mechanical  force  at  the 
interface  between  the  two  dielectrics  will  be  determined  in  §§  6 
and  9. 

The  quantity     o-'  =  c^(£^  cos  0^  —  £^  cos  ^2)  (4) 

is  called  the  apparent  or  fictitious  electric  surface  density  at  the 
point  with  respect  to  medium  i.  [In  the  irrational  systems  of 
units.  Chapter  XIV.,  o-'  is  defined  by  the  equation 

^ira^  =  c^{£^  cos  0^  —  E^  cos  0^)'] 

By  simply  interchanging  the  subscripts  i  and  2  we  could  of 
course  refer  everything  to  the  dielectric  2.     In  all  that  follows, 
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however,  the  medium  designated  as  i  will  be  taken  as  the  stand- 
ard medium,  and  the  apparent  charges,  etc.,  will  be  computed 
with  respect  to  it. 

If  there  are  several  dielectrics  in  the  field,  it  can  be  shown  by 
the  method  used  above  that,  to  reduce  everything  to  medium  i 
for  the  sake  of  computing  the  electric  intensity  by  the  law  of 
inverse  squares,  a  surface  density  must  be  assumed  at  every  point 
of  each  interface  equal  to  c^  x  the  normal  discontinuity  of  £  at  the 
point,  and  the  charges  in  any  medium  of  permittivity  c  must  be 
reduced  in  the  ratio  cjc. 

In  the  same  way,  if  the  permittivity  varies  continuously,  in- 
stead of  suddenly  at  distinct  interfaces,  there  will  be  an  apparent 
volume  density  of  electrification  equal, 'at  a  point  where  the  in- 
tensity is  £,  to 

/)'  =  Tj  div  E  (5) 

(In  the  irrational  systems  of  units  ^irp!  =  c^  div  E^ 

If  both  volume  density  and  surface  density  of  apparent  elec- 
trification are  present,  we  have 

qf  =fa'dS  +fp'dT  (6) 

the  first  integral  being  extended  over  all  fictitiously  charged 
surfaces,  and  the  second  throughout  all  fictitiously  electrified 
volumes. 

Electric  Poles.  The  fictitiously  charged  surfaces  or  volumes, 
that  is,  the  surfaces  or  volumes  where  the  electric  intensity  is 
discontinuous,  are  called  electric  poles.  The  total  apparent  charge 
in  any  region  is  the  stretigth  of  the  pole  (or  portion  of  a  pole)  in 
that  region,  and  is  equal  to  c^  x  the  outward  flux  of  the  electric  in 
tensity  *  across  a  closed  surface  surrounding  the  pole,  by  (4)  and 
(5).  Another  expression  is  given  below.  The  pole  is  positii^e 
or  negative  according  as  the  apparent  charge  is  positive  or  nega- 
tive. 

*  The  flux  of  any  vector  across  a  surface  is  the  integral  over  the  surface  of  the  nor- 
mal component  of  the  vector. 
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4.  Fictitious  Charges  (oontinned).  Intensity  of  Electrisation. 
Electric  Susceptibility.     (4)  may  be  written 

a'  =  c^E^  cos  ^1  —  jEj  cos  6^  =  (D^  —  c^E^  cos  6^         (7) 

The  quantity  D^  —  c^E^^  the  difference  between  the  actual  dis- 
placement in  medium  2  and  the  displacement  which  would  exist 
there  with  the  same  value  of  intensity  if  c^  were  equal  to  c^,  is 
called  the  intensity  of  electrisation  of  medium  2  with  respect  to 
medium  i,  and  is  denoted  by/.     Thus 

/=  2?,  -  c,E,  (8) 

Another  definition  of/  is  given  in  §  12. 

(In  the  irrational  systems  of  units,  Chapter  XIV., /is  defined 
by  the  relation  47r/=  D^  —  c^E^^ 

When  none  of  the  electrisation  is  intrinsic  (§  i,  VI.),  (8)  may 
be  written         j^  ^^  _  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  _  ^^^^^j^^  ^^^ 

J  is  evidently  a  vector  with  the  same  direction  as  that  of  D^  or 

the  opposite  direction,  according  as  D^  is  greater  or  less  than 

c^E^\  or,  when  (9)  is  valid,  according  as  c^  is  greater  or  less 

than  Cy 

(9)  may  be  written 

J^{c^-c,)E^^kE^  (10) 

/c  =a  (^j  —  c^  is  called  the  electric  susceptibility  of  medium  2 
with  respect  to  medium  i.      [In  the  irrational  systems  of  units, 

(8)  and  (10)  may  be  transformed  into 

A  =  ^2^2  =  /+  ^1^2  =  (^1  +  '«)^2  (i  0 

In  terms  of/,  the  apparent  surface  density  is 

(t'=/cos^2  (12) 

and  the  apparent  charge  upon  a  surface  is 
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The  volume  density  of  fictitious  electrification  is 

/>'=rj  div  jE  =  div(Z?— /)  =  div  Z?— div/=— div/=  conv/  (14) 

since  div  jD  =  o. 

The  total  apparent  charge  within  a  volume  r  is 

q'  =^  J  p'dr^  J  conv  J  dr  (15) 

The  total  apparent  charge  in  a  pole  distributed  over  a  surface 
5  and  through  a  volume  t  is 

q'  =  J  J  cos  e^S  +  J  conv  J  dr  (16) 

The  total  apparent  charge  within  the  volume  r  and  upon  the 
surface  6"  of  a  dielectric  2  completely  surrounded  by  a  homoge- 
neous dielectric  i  is  zero.  This  may  be  proved  by  integrating  the 
first  term  of  (16)  over  the  whole  interface  and  the  second  term 
throughout  the  whole  volume  of  the  dielectric  2.  The  equation 
may  be  written 

q'  =  JD^  cos  O^dS  —  Tj  JE^  cos  0^  dS  —  J'div  D^r  +  c^  fdiv  E^t 

The  first  and  third  terms  are  evidently  zero,  and  it  will  be  shown 
that  the  second  and  fourth  terms  cancel.  For  div  E^  dr  is  the  ex- 
cess of  the  flux  of  intensity  leaving  the  volume  dr  over  that  enter- 
ing the  volume  dr.  Hence  J  div  E^  dr  throughout  the  volume  t 
is  equal  to  the  total  excess  of  the  flux  of  intensity  leaving  the 
whole  volume  over  that  entering  the  same  volume  ;  and  this  is 
equal  and  opposite  to  —  c^  JE^  cos  O^dS,  which  is  the  excess  of 
the  intensity  flux  entering  over  that  leaving  the  whole  volume. 
Thus  the  proposition  is  established. 
A  dielectric  in  which 

p'  =  convy  =  Tj  div  £"=  o 

is  said  to  possess  solenoidal  electrisation  for  the  reason  that  in 
this  case  all  the  tubes,  or  solenoids,  of  intensity  {E)  or  electrisa- 
tion (/)  run  through  the  dielectric  from  one  pole  face  to  the 
other  without  discontinuity  at  fictitious  charges  between. 
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A  medium  in  which  J  or  D^  together  with  r,  is  constant  is  said 
to  be  ufdfomdy  electrised, 

5.  General  Expression  for  the  Potential  at  a  Point  {jEcosOdL 
from  the  point  to  infinity).  When  fictitious  charges  are  present, 
we  must,  to  find  the  potential  at  a  point,  suppose  all  the  true 
charges  reduced  in  the  ratio  c^/c,  and  add  to  the  expression  for 
the  potential  due  to  the  true  charges  alone,  (i6),  II.,  a  term 

rdq*  l^irc^L,     Thus,  in  the  most  general  case, 

r=  I'^trc, •  iJcJc-dqlL+Jdq'jL)^  1/4^ ■f{dqlcL+dq'lc,L)  (17) 

where  c  is  the  permittivity  at  the  seat  of  the  true  charge  dq.  Or, 
if  we  call  c^C'dq  also  an  apparent  charge,  we  have,  instead  of 

(17). 

V^lJA-^c^jdq'lL  (18) 

6.  The  Integral  Force  Upon  an  Electric  Pole.  The  electric  in- 
tensity E'  at  a  point  P  "  due  to  "  an  electric  pole  of  strength  q' 
is 

£'  =  fdq' /47rc,V  (19) 

where  L  is  the  distance  from  the  seat  of  dq'  to  Py  and  the  inte- 
gration is  a  vector  integration,  the  direction  as  well  as  the  mag- 
nitude of  Z  being  different  for  each  different  element  dq\ 

The  force  upon  a  small  body  at  P  with  a  concentrated  true 
charge  q  is 

£'q  =  fq/47rc^L^'dq'  =  fEdq' 

where  E  is  the  intensity  at  the  seat  of  dq'  due  to  the  charge  q. 
Thus  the  to/a/  force  F  upon  an  electric  pole  is 

F=  fEdq'  (20) 

where  E  is  the  intensity  at  the  seat  of  dq'  due  to  the  other  poles 
and  true  charges,  the  integration  being  a  vector  integration. 
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The  traction  per  unit  area  at  any  element  of  an  interface  is  com- 
puted in  §  9. 

The  force  between  two  concentrated  poles  with  apparent 
charges  q'  and  ^'  distant  L  apart  in  a  dielectric  of  permittivity  c 
would  be 


F^^^'l\ircD 


(21) 


7.  The  Infinite  Parallel  Plate  Condenser  with  Two  or  More  Di- 
electrics in  the  Form  of  Infinite  Plane  Slabs.  The  simplest  pos- 
sible field  involving  two  dielectrics  is  that  of  an  infinite  parallel 
plate  condenser  with  two  dielectrics  i  and  2  of  permittivities  c^ 


Plat*  1 


Plat*  2 


Fig.  55. 


and  c^  in  the  form  of  infinite  plane  slabs  of  thicknesses  d^  and  d^ 
parallel  to  the  condenser  plates  distant  ^/=  ^j  +  ^^  apart  (Fig. 

ss). 

Here  the  tubes  of  induction  evidently  run  straight  across  with- 
out change  of  strength  from  one  condenser  plate  to  the  other, 
meeting  both  conductors  normally.  \{  D^^  D^^  D  denotes  the 
displacement,  the  intensities  in  media  i  and  2  are 

E^  =  D^lc^  =  Dlc^  and  E^  =  D^lc^  =  D\c^ 
respectively.     Hence  the  voltage  of  the  condenser  is 

The  capacity  of  a  right  prism  of  the  dielectrics  of  thickness  d 
and  cross-section  A  is 


S  =  ADlV,,^Acl{d-  [(r,-r,)/rjrf,} 
and  the  energy  contained  in  the  prism  is 

=  J^r,F-„V{^-[(.,-r,),Vj^,} 


(22) 


(23) 
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Thus  the  substitution  of  dielectric  2  for  a  portion  of  dielectric 
I  (cf.  §  51,  Chapter  I.)  decreases  the  energy  if  the  charges  are 
kept  the  same,  and  increases  the  energy  if  the  voltage  is  kept 
the  same,  provided  c^  is  greater  than  c^.  If  c^  is  less  than  Tj,  the 
opposite  is  true. 

If  the  second  dielectric  does  not  touch  either  condenser  plate, 
the  force  upon  either  plate  due  to  the  discontinuity  of  the  dis- 
placement, viz.,  iE^JO  per  unit  area,  is  not  altered  by  its  intro- 
duction when  D  is  kept  the  same ;  but  if  f^j  is  kept  the  same, 
the  force  upon  the  area  A  becomes 

F^  \Ac, K,^l{d-{{c,  -  c,)lc,y,Y  (24) 

which  is  greater  or  less  than  when  the  whole  dielectric  had  the 
permittivity  c^^  according  as  c^  is  greater  or  less  than  c^ 

If  the  dielectric  2  is  in  contact  with  plate  2,  and  the  displace- 
ment D  as  before,  the  force  per  unit  area  upon  plate  i  is,  as  before, 

but  the  force  per  unit  area  upon  plate  2,  due  to  the  discontinuity 
of  the  displacement  at  its  surface,  is 

which  is  less  than  f^  if  c^  is  greater  than  c^.  But  the  tension 
along  the  lines  of  intensity  in  medium  i  is  \E^D,  and  in  medium 
2,  \Efi.  Hence  there  is  a  mechanical  force  upon  dielectric  2 
acting  toward  plate  i  of  magnitude,  per  unit  area, 

/,  =  \E,D  -  \E,p  =  JZ^(r,  -  c,)lc,c,  (25) 

and  this  force  is  transmitted  mechanically  by  the  dielectric  to 
plate  2,  making  the  total  force  per  unit  area  upon  the  plate 
equal  to 

The  apparent  surface  density  at  the  interface  is  uniform  and 
equal  to  .'  =  /?(.,-..)/.,=/  (26) 
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The  electrisation  is  solenoidal. 

When  the  number  of  dielectrics  is  greater  than  two,  the  inten- 
sity, fictitious  charges,  etc.,  can  easily  be  determined  by  the  same 
method. 

8.  The  Spherically  and  Cylindrically  Badial  Fields.  The  field 
surrounding  a  point  charge  at  the  center  of  any  number  of  con- 
centric spherical  shells  of  different  permittivities,  or  the  field  of  a 
spherical  condenser  with  any  number  of  dielectrics  in  the  form 
of  concentric  spherical  shells,  together  with  the  fictitious  charges, 
etc.,  as  well  as  the  cylindrically  radial  field  in  coaxial  cylindrical 
shells  of  dielectric,  can  be  easily  found  by  the  method  of  the 
foregoing  article,  /.  ^.,  by  the  direct  application  of  Gauss's 
theorem. 

As  an  example,  suppose  we  have  a  spherical  field  in  three 
dielectrics,  the  charge,  q,  being  in  medium  3,  and  medium  i  sur- 
rounding media  2  and  3  and  extending  to  infinity.  Fig.  56.    The 


Fig.  56. 

displacement  at  any  point  distant  R  from  C  is  qj^ircF?,  and 
the  intensity  is  equal  to  the  displacement  divided  by  the  permit- 
tivity at  the  point. 

We  shall  also  find  the  intensity  by  means  of  the  fictitious 
charges.     It  can  be  computed  by  considering  a  charge 

to  exist  at  C  instead  of  ^ ;  a  uniformly  distributed  charge 
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at  the  interface  23  ;  and  a  uniformly  distributed  charge 

at  the  interface  21  ;  all  in  a  dielectric  of  permittivity  c^.  Each 
charge  "  produces  "  outside  the  surface  on  which  it  is  distributed 
the  same  effect  as  if  it  were  concentrated  at  the  center  C  and 
within  the  surface  no  effect  at  all.  Thus  the  intensity  at  a  point 
distant  R  from  C,  when  R  is  greater  than  R^,  is 

^  =  (^3'  +  ^a  +  ^2/)/47rr^/?  =  g/4'rrc,R'  (27) 

while  the  intensity  at  a  point  in  medium  2  distant  from  the  cen- 
ter c  by  R,  less  than  R^  and  greater  than  ^j,  is 

^  =  (^5'  +  ^«')/4^^i^  =  ^/47rrjr-  (28) 

9*  The  Meehanioal  Force  at  the  Uncharged  Interface  Between 
two  Dielectrics.  In  the  particular  case  considered  in  §  7,  where 
the  lines  of  induction  were  normal  to  the  interface,  there  was 


Fig.  57. 


found  to  be  a  force  at  the  interface  normal  to  it  and  equal,  per 
unit  area,  to  Ic^E^^  —  ^^2^2^  measured  in  the  direction  21.  In  this 
article  we  shall  find  the  force  per  unit  area  at  any  point  P  of  the 
interface  in  the  general  case  when  the  lines  of  induction  make 
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any  angles  (Figs.  54  and  57),  connected  by  the  relations  (i)  and 
(2)  with  the  normal  at  P  to  the  interface. 

In  Fig.  57  let  the  plane  JrF(the  plane  of  the  paper)  coincide 
with  the  plane  containing  E^  and  E^  at  the  given  point  of  the 
interface,  the  axis  Z  being  perpendicular  to  XY  through  P  and 
the  plane  of  the  interface  coinciding  with  the  plane  XZ.  Let 
dS  =  dxdz  be  a  rectangular  element  of  area  of  the  interface  at 
the  point,  with  its  sides  parallel  to  X  and  Z  respectfully.  We 
shall  find  the  components  dX  and  dYoi  the  force  upon  dS  in  the 
directions  X  and  Y,  parallel  and  perpendicular,  respectively,  to 
the  interface.  It  is  evident,  from  symmetry,  that  the  component 
in  the  direction  Z  is  zero. 

The  force  upon  dS  is  clearly  equal  to  the  force  upon  the  sur- 
face abed  formed  by  drawing  rectangles  a,  b^  c,  d,  all  of  breadth 
dzy  through  the  ends  of  dS^  with  their  planes  parallel  and  per- 
pendicular to  E^  and  E^     The  areas  of  these  rectangles  are 

a  =  dScos  5j,  b  ^  dS  sin  0^,  c  =  dS co^  0^,  d  =  dS  sin  0^ 

Let  7^1  and  /^  =  7|  =  ^^lEi^  denote  the  tension  and  pressure 
parallel  and  perpendicular,  respectively,  to  the  intensity  in  me- 
dium I ,  and  T^  and  /,  =  T^^  \^fi2  ^he  corresponding  quan- 
tities in  medium  2. 

The  force  upon  the  face  a  is  Tj  •  ^  =  T^dS  cos  0^,  with  the 
components 

dX^  =  T^dS  cos  0^ '  sin  0^     and     ^F  =  T^dS  cos  0^  •  cos  0^ 

in  the  positive  directions  of  X  and  Y,  The  force  upon  the  face 
^  is  p^'  b  ^=^  />  yds  sin  0^,  with  the  components 

dX^  =  />ydS  sin  0^  •  cos  0^  and  ^}^  =  —  p^dS  sin  0^  •  sin  0^ 

in  the  positive  directions  of  X  and  Y.  In  like  manner,  the  com- 
ponents of  the  force  upon  the  faces  c  and  d  are 

dX^  =  —  7*2^5  cos  0^ '  sin  0^,     ciY^=  —  T^dS  cos  0^  •  cos  0^ 
and    dX^  =  —  p^S  sin  0^  •  cos  0^,      ^^  =  A^-^  ^^"  ^2  *  ^^"  ^2 
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Hence  we  have,  for  the  X  and  V  components  of  the  total  force 
upon  dS^ 

dX^  dX^  +  dX^  +  i£A;  +  dX^  =  ]]^c^E^{2  sin  6^  cos  e^ ) 

—  \c^^2  sin  B.  cos  B^)\dS 
and 
dY^  dY^  +  rfr,  +  dY^  +  ^i;  =  [^r,£j^cos^  e^  -  sin=  ^,) 

-  ir^/  (cos*  tf,  -  sin*  «J]  d^5 

The  JT  and  Y  compcHients  of  the  force  per  unit  area  upon  the 
interface  at  P  are  therefore 

dXjdS  =  \c^E^2  sin  0^  cos  (?,  —  |r^*  2  sin  tf,  cos  6^ 

(29) 

and 

^/K/rf5  =  i^AX^os*  ^1  -  sin-  ^1)  -  k,£/(cos*  ^,  -  sin*  ^,) 

(30) 

s=  ^1-^*  cos  2(?j  —  1^2^*  COS  2^; 

On  multiplying  together  equations  (i)  and  (2),  we  find 

fj-Cj*  sin  2^j  =  rj£j*  sin  2^,  (31) 

dXjdS  =  ^Z/^/5  =0  (32) 

and  the  total  force  at  the  interface  is  normal  to  the  surface  and 
equal  to  dYjdS. 

By  making  use  of  (31),  (30)  may  also  be  written 

dYjdS  =  Ic^;-  sin  2{e,  -  ^,)/sin  2^,  (33) 

When  r,  is  greater  than  c^,  6^  —  6^  is  positive  by  (3),  and  dV/dS 
is  positive,  that  is,  directed  toward  medium  i . 

When  tf,  =  ^j  =  0°,  (30)  and  (33)  reduce  to  (25). 

10.  The  Process  of  Changing  the  Dielectric  Within  the  Plates  of 
an  Ordinary  Parallel  Plate  Condenser  is  of  much  interest.  If  the 
plates  have  charges  y  and  —  q,  q  unit  tubes  will  pass  from  one 
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to  the  other.  When  the  permittivity  of  the  medium  inside  the 
plates  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  medium  outside,  r,,  the  tubes 
will  have  some,  such  distribution  as  that  indicated  in  Fig.  47. 

If  a  slab  of  a  dielectric  of  greater  permittivity,  c^  is  introduced 
between  the  plates,  the  tubes  will  crowd  into  this  dielectric  until 
(3)  is  satisfied,  leaving  fewer  tubes  in  the  region  outside  than 
before.  That  this  takes  place  follows  from  the  consideration  that 
if  the  induction  between  the  plates  were  not  to  increase,  the 
lateral  pressure  in  that  region,  which  is  proportional  to  Z^/r, 
would  be  insufficient  to  maintain  equilibrium,  c^  being  greater 
than  Tj,  and  equilibrium  having  existed  when  c^  was  equal  to 
Tj,  or  when  the  dielectrics  outside  and  inside  were  the  same. 
Since  the  dielectric  outside  is  unaltered,  we  can  compare  the 
voltages  of  the  condenser  in  the  two  cases  conveniently,  if  we 
measure  them  along  the  same  path  outside  before  and  after  the 
introduction  of  the  slab.  Since  the  field  in  the  external  region 
is  weaker  after  the  introduction  than  before,  the  voltage  is  seen 
to  be  less.  If  c^  is  greater  than  c^^  the  effects  are  of  course 
opposite. 

To  look  at  the  matter  in  another  way,  the  tubes  connecting 
the  outside  surfaces  and  those  connecting  the  inside  surfaces  may 
be  regarded  as  the  tubes  of  two  condensers  connected  in  parallel. 
If  the  capacity  of  either  is  increased  by  increasing  the  permittivity 
of  its  dielectric,  the  tubes  will  crowd  into  that  one,  and  the  com- 
mon voltage  of  both  will  be  reduced.  If  the  distribution  of  the 
tubes  remained  unaltered,  the  voltage  between  the  two  plates 
would  be  greater  along  a  line  not  passing  through  the  slab  than 
along  a  line  passing  through  the  slab. 

During  the  lateral  introduction  of  the  slab  into  the  region 
between  the  condenser  plates,  the  tubes  crowding  into  it  exert  a 
pull  upon  it,  by  §  9,  which  continues  until  it  is  symmetrically 
situated  with  respect  to  the  plates,  when  the  pulls  urging  it  in 
all  directions  balance.  If  during  the  change  the  charges  are  kept 
constant,  the  energy  decreases,  since  the  voltage  decreases ;  if 
the  voltage  is  kept  constant  the  charges  increase  and  the  energy 
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increases.  By  computing  the  space  rate  of  this  increase  or 
decrease  of  the  energy,  the  force  acting  upon  the  slab  may  be 
found  by  the  method  of  §  55,  Chapter  I.  This  computation  is 
made  in  §  4,  Chapter  VII.  The  force  could  not,  in  general,  be 
determined  mthout  very  great  difficulty  by  the  method  of  §  9. 

11.  Field  Snrronndiiig  a  Concentrated  Charge  Situated  in  One 
of  Two  Infinite  Dielectrics  Separated  by  a  Plane  Interfietce.  Let 
the  charge  q  be  concentrated  at  the  point  A^  Fig.  58,  in  the  me- 
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dium  of  permittivity  c^  distant  d  from  the  interface  separating  the 
medium  of  penriittivity  c^  from  that  of  permittivity  c^ 

By  §  48,  I.,  there  is  only  one  field  which  can  satisfy  the  given 
conditions.  The  given  equipotential  in  this  case  is  the  infinite 
sphere  at  zero  potential  with  A  as  center.  To  find  the  field  by 
means  of  the  law  of  inverse  squares,  we  must  reduce  the  problem 
to  one  with  a  single  dielectric,  until  the  displacement,  or  else  the 
intensity,  everywhere  is  found.  Then  the  unknown  one  of  the 
two  can  be  found  in  each  dielectric  from  the  relation  D  =  cE. 
We  shall  combine  the  method  of  images  with  the  method  of  §  3. 

Guided  by  the  result  of  §  15,  II.,  which  solves  the  problem 
when  c^  =  infinity,  and  by  what  we  have  learned  of  the  refraction 
of  lines  of  displacement,  the  simplest  rational  assumption  we  can 
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make  is  that  to  the  left  of  CD  the  displacement  is  such  as  would 
accompany  a  charge  ^  at  -^  and  a  charge  q^  at  By  both  in  a  di- 
electric of  permittivity  c^ ;  and  that  the  displacement  to  the  right 
of  CD  is  such  as  would  emanate  radially  in  the  medium  I  from 
a  charge  q^  at  A,  If  ^j  and  q^  can  be  given  such  values  as  to 
satisfy  (i)  and  (2),  at  every  point  of  CD,  the  assumption  will  be 
justified  and  the  problem  solved. 

Choosing  OB  and  OC  as  positive  directions,  we  find,  for  the 
normal  displacement  at  P  on  the  left  side  of  CD, 

qd/^TTJC^  —  q^dl^TTJt^  =  (^  —  q^dj^ir^^ 
and  for  that  on  the  right  side 

(2)  Will  be  satisfied  if  these  are  equal.  Hence,  if  the  prob- 
lem can  be  solved  by  this  method, 

^-^1  =  ^2  ifl) 

The  intensity  parallel  to  CD  is,  on  the  left, 

{(l^q^OP\d,irc^^ 
and  on  the  right, 

Hence,  to  satisfy  (i),  we  must  have 

Equations  (a)  and  (Jf)  are  both  satisfied  by  the  values 
and  ^i  =  -^^.-0/(-,  +  01  (3^^ 

SO  that  the  above  assumptions  are  justified  and  the  problem 
solved. 

When  c^ jc^  =.^^q^=^q/4  and  q^  =  ^q /4.  When  r, /c^  =  |, 
q^  =  q/4  and  q^  =  3^  /8.  The  plane  diagrams  of  the  field  for 
these  two  cases  are  easily  constructed  from  Figs.  23  and  24,  or 
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from  the  above  chaises  directly,  by  Maxwell's  method,  §  14,  II. 
The  diagrams  of  the  tubes  of  displacement  for  these  two  cases  are 
given  in  the  upper  and  lower  halves,  respectively,  of  Fig.  59, 
The  dotted  lines  on  the  right  of  the  vertical  line  and  the  full 
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i 
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^///l\\ 

1 

Fig.  59. 

lines  on  the  left  are  the  lines  of  displacement  of  Figs.  23  and  24. 
The  force  upon  the  charged  body  at  A,  or  the  force  between 
the  charged  body  at  A  and  the  dielectric  2,  is 

F=  qq^  Utrcl2d)*  =-  _  ^{c^  -  c^)  j \Orrd\{c^  +  c,}       {35) 

If  Cj  is  greater  than  c^,  the  force  is  one  of  attraction,  the  tubes 
being  concentrated  on  the  side  oi  A  toward  medium  2  ;  but  if  c, 
is  less  than  r,,  the  force  is  one  of  repulsion,  the  tubes  being  now 
concentrated  on  the  opposite  side.  When  f,  =  infinity  (35)  re- 
duces to  (41),  II.  In  the  first  case  the  apparent  charge  ur«" 
the  interface  is  negative,  in  the  second  positive,  and  in  the  ] 
chaise  is  real  and  negative,  q  being  supposed  positive. 


^ 
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The  total  force  upon  the  interface  can  be  obtained  also  by  the 
method  of  §  6. 

Thus  the  apparent  surface  density  at  /^  is 

cr'  =  -  qd(c^  -  c^  l2ir{c^  +  c,)x^  (36) 

The  apparent  charge  dq'  upon  a  zone  in  the  interface  of  radius 
OPand  width  rf(0/^  is 

dq'  =  c*2TrOP  'd{OP)  =  <T'2Trxdx  =  —  qd{c^  —c^^l{c^  +^,y 

The  normal  intensity  at  the  zone  due  to  the  charge  q  is 

qdjj^TTCy^ 

Hence  the  total  force  between  the  interface  and  the  charged 
body  at  A  is 

as  in  (35). 

The  total  apparent  charge  upon  the  interface  is 

q'  =   j     a^2'n'xdx=  —  qd{c^  —  c^)  /{c^  +  c^)  I     dx /x^ 

12.  Dielectric  Sphere  in  a  TTniform  Field  of  Different  Permit- 
tivity.  Let  a  sphere  of  permittivity  c^  be  introduced  into  an 
infinite  medium  of  permittivity  c^  supporting  (before  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  sphere)  a  uniform  electric  displacement  D, 

If  ^2  =  c^,  the  tubes  will  remain  everywhere  unaltered. 

If  ^2  is  greater  than  r^  the  tubes  will  bend,  crowding  into  the 
sphere,  thus  making  D^  greater  than  D,  until  the  condition  ex- 
pressed in  (3)  is  satisfied.  (If  D^  were  to  remain  equal  to  Z>,  the 
lateral  pressure  ID^jc,^  across  the  tubes  within  the  sphere  would 
be  less  than  iiy^fc^,  the  lateral  pressure  without,  and  equilibrium 
could  not  exist.     Also,  the  voltage  between  two  equipotentials 
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would  be  greater  along  a  line  not  traversing  the  sphere  than 
along  a  line  passing  through  the  sphere.) 

If  r,  is  less  than  c^,  D^  is  less  than  jD,  tubes  crowding  out  of 
the  sphere  until  (3)  is  satisfied. 

We  proceed  to  the  exact  determination  of  the  electric  field 
within  and  without  the  sphere.  In  accordance  with  §  48,  I., 
there  is  but  a  single  field  satisfying  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 

With  respect  to  the  field  within  the  sphere,  we  shall  make  the 
simplest  possible  rational  assumption,  viz.,  that  the  displacement 
D^  is  uniform  and  in  the  same  direction  as  the  original  external 
displacement  D.     We  shall  further  assume  that  the  effect  of  the 


Fig.  60. 

sphere  on  the  (originally)  uniform  field  is  the  same,  in  the  region 
outside  it,  as  that  of  a  doublet  of  moment  M  placed  in  the 
original  dielectric  at  the  point  occupied  by  the  center  of  the 
sphere  with  its  axis  parallel  to  D.  The  probable  correctness  of 
this  assumption  follows  from  the  fact  that  conductors  and  dielec- 
trics produce  on  static  fields  into  which  they  are  introduced 
effects  differing  only  in  degree  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  effect  of  a 
conducting  sphere  on  a  uniform  field  can  be  represented,  in  the 
region  outside  the  sphere,  by  a  doublet  at  its  center. 

An   attempt  at  a  solution  based  on  these  assumptions  will 
obviously  satisfy  all  the  electrical  conditions  except  (i)  and  (2). 
If  in  addition  D^  and  M  can  be  so  chosen  as  to  satisfy  these 
ditions  also,  the  problem  will  be  solved. 
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To  see  whether  the  assumptions  made  above  will  satisfy  (i) 
and  (2),  the  radial  components  of  the  resultant  internal  and  ex- 
ternal displacements  and  the  tangential  components  of  the  re- 
sultant internal  and  external  intensities  at  the  surface  of  the 
sphere  must  be  determJhed.  The  radial  and  tangential  displace* 
ments  at  any  point,  outside  the  sphere,  whose  coordinates  are  R 
and  0,  in  the  notation  of  §§  25  and  26,  II.,  will  first  be  found. 

For  the  radial  component  due  to  the  doublet  (94),  II.,  gives 
2M  cos  0/47rI?,  to  which  must  be  added  the  component  D  cos  0 
due  to  the  uniform  field.  For  the  tangential  component  due  to 
the  doublet  (95),  II.,  gives  Af  sin  5/47r/?,  to  which  —  D  sin  0, 
due  to  the  uniform  field,  must  be  added.  For  the  total  radial 
displacement  outside  the  sphere  we  have,  therefore, 


D^  =  2M  cos  0;4ir/^  +  jD  cos  (? 
and  for  the  total  tangential  displacement, 

D^  =  M  sin  0'4irR''  ^  JD  sin  0 


(38) 


(39) 


Fie.  61. 


At  any  point  inside  the  sphere,  with  coordinates  R  and  0,  the 
radial  and  tangential  components  of  the  displacement  are  JO^  cos  0 
and  —  D.^  sin  0,  respectively,  independently  of  the  value  of  R 
(less  than  the  radius  of  the  sphere). 
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Let  the  radius  of  the  sphere  be  denoted  by  a.  Then,  to  satisfy 
( I )  and  (2),  we  must  have,  when  R^a, 

2M  cos  ei^irc?  +  D  cosO^D^  cos  0,    or    M!2ira?  +  D  ^  D^ 

and  M  sin  Ojc^^irc?  —  Djc^  •  sin  ^  =  —  /?,  sin  Bjc^ 

or  M/c^47ra^  —  D/c^  =  —  DJc^ 

The  solution  of  these  equations  gives 

J/=  4^^^j  -  c;)D/{c^  -f  2c,)  =  4^^(^j  -  c^DJy^     (40) 

and  />,  =  yfiiif^  +  2r,) 

(40 
whence  if,  =  y^E\{c^  +  2rj) 

The  assumptions  made  above  are  therefore  justified,  and  the 
problem  is  solved.  The  uniform  field  within  the  sphere  is  given 
by  (41),  and  the  external  field  by  (38)  and  (39)  on  substituting 
for  J/ its  value  from  (40).     This  substitution  gives 

D^  =  \2a'{c^  -  c^lR\c^  +  2c^  +  i]Z>  cos  tf  (42) 

which  becomes,  when  R^  a, 

^ra  =  l^P  cos  ^/(r,  +  2c^  (43) 

also  D^  =  [^(r,  -  c^lR\c^  +  2c^  -  i]Z?  sin  6  (44) 

which  becomes,  when  R=^  a, 

^^  =  -  3^1^  sin  0l{c^  +  2c,)  (45) 

When  Tj  is  greater  than  c^,  D^  is  greater  than  D,  E^  is  less  than 
E,  and  J/  is  positive.  That  is,  the  doublet  is  turned  with  its 
positive  end  in  the  direction  of  the  field.  When  c^  is  less  than  c^, 
D^  is  less  than  Z>,  E^  is  greater  than  E,  and  M  is  negative,  or  the 
doublet  is  turned  so  as  to  oppose  the  field.  When  c^  =  infinity, 
(41)  reduces  to  D^  =  3Z),  and  £,  =  o  J  and  (38),  (39),  and  (40) 
to  the  equations  of  §§  25-27,  II. 

The  plane  diagrams  of  the  tubes  of  displacement,  drawn  by  the 
method  of  §  14,  II.,  for  c^\c^  =  o,  3,  and  infinity,  respectively,  are 
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given  in  Figs.  60  (the  lines  inside  the  drde,  Fig.  32,  formed  by 
superposing  the  uniform  field  on  the  field  of  the  doublet,  being 
here  annulled),  61,  and  62  (from  Webser's  Theory  €f  Electricity 
and  Magnetism,  §  194). 

The  infinite  plane  passing  through  the  equator  of  the  sphere 
is  an  equipotential  surface  (at  zero  potential).  Hence  if  this  sur- 
face is  made  conducting  we  shall  have  on  each  side  half  the  field 
just  considered  terminated  by  this  conducting  sheet.  Thus  we 
have  solved  the  problem  of  finding  the  field  terminated  by  an 


Fig.  62 

infinite  plane  conductin^^  surface  with  a  hemispherical  boss  upon 
it  of  permittivity  c,  differing  from  that  of  the  dielectric  occupying 
the  rest  of  the  field  (r,). 

The  electric  surface  density  at  any  point  of  this  plane  distant 
R  from  the  center  of  the  hemisphere  is 

cr  =  ±  /),  =  ±  y,p\{c^  +  2rO  (46) 

when  A'  is  less  than  a,  and 

<7  =  ±  D,{6  =  90°)  =  rb  \a\c,  -  c,)fR\c,  +  2c,)  -  i]D  (47) 

when  R  is  greater  than  a. 

The  intensity  of  electrisation  of  the  sphere  is  uniform  and  equal 

to  y=  AK'-.  -  ^.)/'-J  =  3^{'-2  -  ^i)/{^2  +   2C,)  (48) 
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(40)  may  now  be  written,  in  terms  of  y, 

j/=  i^a»/  (49) 

so  that  the  intensity  of  electrisation  of  the  sphere  might  be  defined 
as  its  electric  moment  per  unit  volutne,  the  electric  moment  denot- 
ing the  moment  of  the  doublet  producing  the  same  effect  on  the 
external  field  as  that  of  the  sphere. 

The  difference  between  the  actual  intensity  E^  in  the  sphere 
and  the  original  intensity  E  of  the  uniform  field  is  called  the  self- 
de'electrising  force  or  intetisity  in  the  sphere  due  to  its  poles  or 
apparent  charges,  and  will  be  denoted  by  E\     Thus 

E*  ^E^^E^-  Dlc^  -  c^lic.c^  . 

=  -  E(c,  -  c^\{c,  +  2.,)  =  -// 3^,  ^^  ^ 

The  apparent  electric  surface  density  at  a  point  whose  coordi- 
nates are  a  and  Q  is 

0-'  =  D^c^  —  ^i)/^J  cos  6  =y  cos  6 

The  total  apparent  charge  upon  one  half  of  the  sphere  between 
a  pole  and  the  equator  is 

^'  =  dz  7r^/=  dz  ir<ei{c^  -  ^,)/^2]  A  (52) 

13.  Infinite  Dielectric  or  Conducting  Cylinder  in  a  XTniform 
Field.  Making  use  of  §  20,  II.,  we  can  obtain,  by  the  method  of 
the  preceding  article,  the  electric  field  in  and  about  an  infinite 
circular  cylindrical  dielectric  of  permittivity  c^  immersed  in  the 
uniform  field  of  an  infinite  medium  whose  permittivity  is  c^  For, 
as  will  be  seen,  it  is  possible  to  satisfy  all  the  conditions  by 
assuming  the  displacement  external  to  the  cylinder  to  be  the 
resultant  of  the  original  uniform  displacement  and  the  displace- 
ment of  a  line  doublet  of  moment  M,  suitably  chosen,  at  its  axis, 
all  in  the  original  dielectric,  and  the  internal  displacement  to  be 
uniform  and  parallel  to  the  original  displacement.  If  the  radius 
of  the  cylinder  is  a,  and  if  D  and  D^  denote  the  original  uniform 
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displacement  and  the  actual  displacement  within  the  cylinder, 
*  respectively,  the  conditions  (i)  and  (2)  to  be  satisfied  at  the 
interface  are  obviously 

DcosO  +  Mcos  0/27^^  =  D^  cos  0 
and 

—  D  sin  0/c^  +  Msin  0/c^27ra^  =  —  />,  sin  0/c^ 

from  which  we  obtain 

A  =  2C^/{^2  +  ^,)  (53) 

and    M^-ira' [(r,  -  r,)/r J D,  =  2,ra^ [{c,  -  c,)/(c,  +  cj]  D   (54) 

Hence  outside  the  cylinder,  at  a  distance  R  from  its  axis,  the 
radial  component  of  the  total  displacement  is 

D^  =  J/ cos  0\2irP?  +  Z>  cos  tf 

=  [^V^(^2  -  0/(^2  +  ^i)  +1]^  COS  0  (55) 

and  the  tangential  component  is 

D,  =  [«7/e» •  (c,  -  c,)l{c,  +  c,)-i-\Dsme  (56) 

while  within  the  cylinder  the  displacement  is  uniform  and  given 

by  (53). 

The  apparent  electric  surface  density  is 

a'  =  [(^2  -  r,)/rj  D^  cos  ^  =  /  cos  0  (57) 

The  total  positive  or  negative  apparent  charge  on  half  of  unit 
length  of  the  cylinder  is 

^1  =/  X  2tf  X  I  =  2a J  (58) 

The  self-deelectrising  force  of  the  apparent  charges  is 

E>  =  DJc,  -  Die,  =  -  (r,  -  c,)l2c,c,-D, 

(59) 

14.  Dielectric  Spherical  Shell  in  a  TJnifonn  Field.  Eleetrie 
Screen.  If  instead  of  the  solid  sphere  of  §  12,  we  have  a  spherical 
shell  of  permittivity  c^  with  inner  and  outer  radii  b  and  a  respec- 
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tively,  surrounding  and  surrounded  by  a  medium  of  permittivity 
rj  supporting  an  (originally)  uniform  field  with  displacement  D,  we 
can  find  the  field  by  an  extension  of  the  method  used  in  the  two 
preceding  articles. 

Guided  by  the  results  obtained  for  the  solid  sphere,  we  shall 
assume  ( i )  that  within  the  inner  surface  of  the  shell  the  dis- 
placement, Z>3  is  uniform  and  parallel  to  that  of  the  original  field ; 
(2)  that  within  the  shell  the  displacement  is  the  vector  sum  of  a 
uniform  displacement  D^  parallel  to  D  and  the  displacement  due 
to  a  point  doublet  of  moment  M^  at  the  center  of  the  spheres ; 
and  (3)  that  the  displacement  outside  the  shell  is  the  vector  sum 
of  the  uniform  displacement  Z>,the  displacement  due  to  the  doublet 
of  moment  -^,  and  the  displacement  due  to  a  second  doublet  of 
moment  J/ ,  also  placed  at  the  center  of  the  spheres,  the  axes  of 
both  doublets  being  parallel  to  D,  It  will  now  be  shown  that 
these  assumptions  satisfy  (i)  and  (2). 

At  the  outer  interface  the  conditions  to  be  satisfied  by  the 
normal  displacement  and  tangential  intensity  are,  respectively, 

{D  +  2MJ^ira?  +  2MJ^7ra^)  cos  0  =  {D^+  zMJ^wa^)  cos  0 
and 

(^  D/c^  +  M^lc^^irc?  +  MJc^^ira^)  sin  6 

=  (—  DJc^  +  MJc^ira")  sin  6 

At  the  inner  interface  the  conditions  are 

{D^  +  2Mj4'rrlr')  cos  6  ^  D^  cos  0 

and  (-  DJc^  +  MJc^irl^)  sin  0^-  DJc^  .sm0 

Cos  0  and  sin  0  will  divide  out,  and  the  equations  are  satisfied  by 
the  following  values  of  the  assumed  moments  and  displacements: 

A  =  9c,c,DI  {gc,c,  +  2{c,  -  c,)\  i  -  P/a')-]  (60) 

Z>,=  [(2r,  +  r,)/3f,]Z>,  (61) 

3/  =  2^rt»(/?,  -  Z>)  (62) 

and  ^»  =  -  4^*';  3  '  [(^j  -'•i)/'-i]  A  (63) 

The  relation  betwen  ffjD  and  d'a  is  given  in  the  accompany- 
ing table  (Table  I.)  for  the  cases  in  which  cjci  =  100  and  1000. 
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These  excessive  values  of  c^jc^  do  not  occur  in  electrostatics,  but 
are  assumed  here  for  the  sake  of  the  much  more  important  mag- 
netic analogue,  §  23,  XI.  The  greater  the  ratio  of  c^  to  c^  and 
the  smaller  the  ratio  of  b  to  a,  the  less  is  D^  in  comparison  with 
D,  that  is,  the  shell  forms  a  more  effective  screen  from  electrical 
influences  for  the  region  within  it.  When  c^jc^  =  infinity,  that  is, 
when  the  shell  is  conducting,  D^ID^  o  for  all  values  of  b'a,  and 
the  shell  is  a  perfect  electrical  screen  (when  the  field  is  static). 

15.  Dielectric  Cylindrical  Shell  in  a  XTniform  Field.      Electric 
Screen.     The  field  of  an  infinitely  long  circular  cylindrical  shell, 


Fig.  63. 


of  permittivity  r^  and  with  inner  and  outer  radii  b  and  a,  when 
immersed  in  an  infinite  medium  of  permittivity  c^  supporting  an 
(originally)  uniform  displacement  D  can  be  obtained  in  exactly 
the  same  way,  by  making  use  of  line  doublets  (§  20,  II.)  instead 
of  point  doublets. 

Let  D,  D.,y  Z>3,  J/,  and  M^^  have  the  same  meanings  as  in  §  14, 
except  that  cylinder  and  cylindrical  must  be  substituted  for 
sphere  and  spherical  and  line  doublet  for  point  doublet.  Then 
we  have,  to  satisfy  (i)  and  (2),  at  the  outer  interface, 

{D  4-  Mj2Tra^  +  M J  lira')  cos  0  =  (D^  +  MJiira^  cos  0 
and 
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(—  Djc^  +M^lc^2irc?  +MJc^2wa^)  sin  0 

^(^DJc^  +  MJc^zirc?) sin  0 
and  at  the  inner  interface, 

{D^  +  Mj2irlP)  cos  0^D^  cos  0 

and  (—  D^\c^  +  M^  Ic^zirlP)  sin  ^  =  —  D^  jc^  •  sin  0 

Solving  these  equations,  we  obtain,  as  the  only  solution  of 
the  problem, 

•      Z?,  =  4^^,r,/[(r,  +  r,)'-/>*y-(r,-0»]  (64) 

A  =  (^2  +  ^0/2^1  A  (65) 

M^  =  27ra»  (Z),  -  D)  (66) 

and  M,=  -irl}^l  (r,  -  ^,)/r,]  75,  (67) 

The  relation  between  D^j  D  and  ^/^  is  given  in  the  accompa- 
nying table  (Table  I.)  for  the  cases  in  which  r^/r^  =  loo  and 
1000.  When  c^\c^  =  infinity,  or  when  the  shell  is  a  conductor, 
DJD^oiox  all  values  of  bja.  The  cylindrical  shell,  like  the 
spherical  shell  of  §  14,  forms  an  electrical  screen,  the  remarks  at 
the  close  of  §  14  applying  equally  well  to  both  forms. 

The  plane  diagram  of  the  tubes  of  displacement  when  c^  jc^^  10 

and  b  la  =  ^  is  given  in  Fig.  63  (from  Webster's  Tluory  of  Elec- 

tricity  and  Magrutism,  §  198). 

Table  I. 

Screening  Effect  of  Spherical*  and  Cylindrical  Dielectric  Shells. 
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*  The  data  for  the  spherical  shell  are  taken  from  J.  J.  Thomson's  Elements  of 
the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity  and  AMaj^netism,  §  l6l. 


CHAPTER  V. 

REVERSIBLE   THERMAL   EFFECT    DURING    ELECTRISATION. 

ELECTROSTRICTION. 

1.  Seyenilile  Thermml  Effect  Dniing  Eleetrisation.  Let  a  con- 
denser be  carried  through  a  reversible  cyclic  process  as  follows, 
the  external  pressure  upon  the  dielectric  (r.  ^.,  the  atmospheric 
pressure)  being  kept  constant : 

(i)  The  voltage  V  being  kept  constant,  let  the  condenser  be 
heated  from  the  absolute  temperature  /  to  the  absolute  tempera- 
ture t  +  dt.  If  p,  s,  and  t  denote  the  density,  specific  heat,  and 
volume,  respectively,  of  the  dielectric,  the  heat  absorbed  by  the 
condenser  during  this  process  is  //=  psrdt. 

(2)  At  the  temperature  /  -f  d/,  at  which  the  capacity  of  the 
condenser  is  5-f  dSldtdt,  let  the  voltage  be  increased  by  dV. 
The  energy  of  the  condenser  increases  by  J(5"-f  dSldtdi)d{y^ 
=  {S-^  dS!dtdt)VdV. 

(3)  Let  the  condenser  be  cooled  to  the  original  temperature  / 
while  the  voltage  remains  constant  {V-{-  dV). 

(4)  Let  the  voltage  be  reduced  to  its  original  value  V,  the  con- 
denser thus  losing  an  amount  of  energy  equal  to 

\Sd{V^)=:SVdV 

The  condenser  is  now  in  its  original  condition. 

The  total  work  done  upon  the  condenser  (exclusive  of  work 
done  in  heating)  during  the  complete  cycle  is 

dW^{S'{'dSldtdt)VdV'-SVdV=  VdSjdtdt'dV 

The  quantity  of  heat  given  to  the  condenser  (exclusive  of  that 
eivcn  out)  is  tt  , 
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Hence,  by  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics,  viz.,  Hjt  =  — 

dWjdt,  we  have 

psrdijt^-  VdVdSjdt 

or  dtjdV^^tVlpsT'dSldt  (I) 

If  therefore  we  assume  that  dS I dt,  s,  etc.,  are  independent  of 
V,  which  is  certainly  near  the  truth,  the  total  reversible  temper- 
ature change  when  the  condenser  is  charged  from  F=  o  to  F= 
Fis 

A/=r-//p5T.rf5/rf/  r  VdV=---tlpsT'i/S'dS/dt'lSl^   (2) 

If  the  dielectric  is  homogeneous  and  isotropic,  we  have 

i!S'dSldt^i!cL'd{cL)ldt^  i/cdc/dt-j-  i/LdL/di^  Jt^^a{2) 

where  L  is  the  length  of  any  line  drawn  in  the  dielectric  (S  and 
dS  being  proportional  by  the  same  factor  to  the  product  of  the 
permittivity  and  such  a  length),  and  Jt^  and  a  are  written  for  i  V- 
dc/d/,  the  coefficient  of  increase  of  c  with  temperature,  and  i  L- 
dL/dt,  the  coefficient  of  linear  expansion  with  temperature,  re- 
spectively.    By  substituting  (3)  in  (2),  we  obtain 

or  A///  =-(>&,  +  a)lpsT  -^SV^  (4) 

If  the  field  of  the  condenser  is  uniform,  (4)  becomes 

A///=  -  (>&,  +  d)'pS'U£'  =-{^,  +  ^)  l^^ips  (5) 

Since,  moreover,  any  electric  field  is  uniform  in  its  infinitesimal 
parts,  (5)  is  perfectly  general. 

In  all  the  above  the  effects  of  conduction,  radiation,  etc.,  are  neg- 
lected, and  no  intrinsic  electrisation  (VI.)  is  supposed  to  be  present. 

For  all  solids  yet  investigated  (i^  +  a)  is  positive.  Hence  a 
condenser  with  such  a  dielectric  is  cooled  by  charging  and  heated 
by  discharging.  For  nearly  all  liquids  {i^  +  a)  is  negative.  Ac- 
cording to  experiments  by  W.  Cassie  (/%//.  Trans.,  A,  1890)  ^^ 
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(or  k,  +  a)  at  50°  C.  is  about  —  0.006  fiw  glycerine  and  +  0.0004 
for  mica.  For  recent  literature  see  Ami.  tUr  Fkjsii,  Vol.  10, 
p.  748,  1903. 

[Analogous  magnetic  quantities  being  substituted  in  (5)  for 
the  electric  quantities  there  occunii^,  the  equation  is  \-alid  for 
the  magnetic  case  (see  §  23,  XL).] 

3.  Eleotroitriotion.  Chan^  in  Tolaa«  of  Dielectric  vhes 
Eleotriied.  When  a  condenser  is  charged  at  constant  tempera- 
ture its  dielectric,  or  dielectrics,  would  be  expected,  in  general, 
to  suffer  changes  in  volume  and  changes  tn  linear  dimensions. 
These  phenomena,  as  yet  largely  hypothetical,  are  included  under 
the  general  head  of  dcctrostrictum.  The  alterations  in  volume, 
etc.,  can  be  deduced  from  the  principles  already  developed,  in 
connection  with  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy. 


In  all  that  follows  it  will  be  assumed  that  the  condenser  plates 
are  always  in  contact  with  the  dielectric  and  that  they  follow 
accurately  without  appreciable  elastic  reaction  the  motion  of  its 
surfaces,  as,  for  example,  coats  of  gold  leaf  or  tin  foil.  Complete 
ab.sencc  of  intrinsic  displacement  will  also  be  assumed. 

First  we  shall  find  the  change  in  volume.  Consider  a  con- 
denser yf/iC,  Fig.  64,  whci^e  dielectric  C  occupies  the  volume  t 
and  possesses  the  permittance  ,S"  when  charged  to  the  voltage  V 
and  subjected  to  the  uniform  pressure  />  (which  may  have  any 
value,  including  o)  over  its  surfaces. 
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(i)  Whfle  Vis  kept  constant^  let  the  vcrfuine  be  increased  by 
dr.  The  energy  of  tbe  cxMidenser  will  increase  by  ~/ A.  The 
increase  of  volume  will,  in  general,  be  accompanied  by  an  increase 
dS  in  the  permittance.  Now  let  the  volume  (r  +  ih-)  be  kept 
constant  while  the  voltage  is  increased  by  dV.  The  energy  in> 
creases  by  ^  (5  +  dS)d{  ^'»)  =  (5+  dS)  VdV.  The  total  increase 
in  energy  during  the  process  is 

dW^^^fdr-\-{S-k-dS)VdV 

(2)  Let  us  start  i^ith  the  condenser  in  the  same  condition  as 
at  the  beginning  of  (i)  and  bring  it  to  the  same  final  state  by  a 
slightly  difierent  process.  Wliile  the  volume  remains  constant 
(t),  let  the  voltage  be  increased  by  dV.  This  uill  increase  the 
energy  of  the  condenser  by  SVdl\  and,  in  general,  the  pressure 
by  an  amount  dp.  Now  let  the  voltage  (  F-f  dV)  be  kept  con- 
stant while  the  volume  b  increased  by  dr.  The  energy  will  in- 
crease by  —  (/  +  dpytr.     The  total  increase  in  the  condenser's 

energy  is  thus 

dW^  =  SVdV^  {p  +  dp)  dr 

By  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  dW^  =  dW^. 

Hence 

VdSdV=^-dpdT 
or 

dTdV=  -  VdS:dp  (6) 

For  ordinary  charges  dSj dp  will  be  sensibly  independent  of 
V\  Hence  we  have  for  the  total  change  in  t  when  the  condenser 
is  charged  from  a  neutral  state  to  the  voltage  F, 

At=.  -dS'dp  rVdV=  \SV\^  ijS'dSdp)  (7) 

Homogeneous  Isotropic  Dielectric.  If  the  dielectric  is  homo- 
geneous and  isotropic.  (7)  may  be  simplified.  For  in  this  case 
S  and  dS  are  proportional  by  the  same  factor  to  the  product 
of  the  permittivity  and  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  condenser. 
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Hence  if  we  denote  by  L  the  length  of  any  line  drawn  in  the 
dielectric,  we  have 

-  ilS'dSldp^^ilcLd{cL)ldp 

=  -  ijc'dcldp^  ilL'dLldf^{k^  +  bli) 

where  b  mm  the  coefficient  of  compressibility  of  the  dielectric 
=s  —il  L'dLjdp^  and  i^as  —  i  jcdcldp^  the  coefficient  of  di- 
minution with  pressure,  or  increase  with  traction,  of  the  permit- 
tivity c.     Thus  (7)  becomes 

AT=.JSr»(*,  +  */3)  (8) 

In  order  that  (7)  or  (8)  may  hold  when  the  dielectric  is  a 
fluid,  the  dielectric  must  be  completely  surrounded  by  the  con- 


A  and  B  ar« 
th«  conductors,  C 
th«  dielwctric,  of  th« 
condenstr. 
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denser  plates,  or  the  plates  must  be  so  arranged  that  they  are 
kept  apart  by  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  only,  and  sensibly  all  the 
tubes  must  be  contained  in  the  fluid,  as  in  Fig.  65. 

If  the  field  of  the  condenser  is  uniform,  ^5^*  =  t^c£^,  and 
(8)  may  be  written,  on  division  by  t, 

Ar/T=lc£\i^  +  6l3)  (9) 

3.  Change  in  Length  of  a  Line  ITomial  to  a  XTniform  Electric 
Field  in  a  Solid  Isotropic  Homogeneous  Dielectric  Dnring  Electri- 
sation. Let  e  denote  the  thickness  of  the  dielectric  of  a  parallel 
plate  condenser  (the  plates  always  remaining  in  contact  with  the 
single  dielectric),  and  L  and  Z'  the  lengths  of  the  edges  normal 
to  r  of  a  rectangular  prism  of  the  dielectric.  We  shall  find  the 
change  in  Z  when  the  condenser  is  charged  to  the  voltage  V. 
1  he  dielectric  in  all  that  follows  will  be  supposed  homogeneous 
and  isotropic. 
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(i)  The  voltage  V  being  kept  constant,  let  the  dielectric  be 
subjected  to  a  traction  in  the  direction  of  Z,  the  stress  across  the 
area  ZV,  normal  to  Z,  being  Qy  This  will  increase  the  energy 
of  the  prism  by  QydL^  and  will,  in  general,  alter  its  capacity  by 
an  amount  dS,  Now  let  the  length  L  +  dL  remain  constant 
while  the  voltage  is  increased  by  dV.  This  will  increase  the 
energy  by  (5  +  dS)  •  VdV.     The  total  increase  in  the  energy  is 

dW^  =  Q^dL  +  {S+dS)VdV 

(2)  Let  the  condenser  be  brought  from  the  same  initial  state 
to  the  same  final  state  as  before  by  a  different  process.  First  let 
the  voltage  increase  by  dV,  while  L  remains  constant,  which  will 
increase  the  energy  by  SVdV  and,  in  general,  the  traction  by 
dQy  Then,  the  voltage  (f^+  dV)  being  kept  constant,  let  L  be 
increased  by  dL,  which  will  increase  the  energy  by  ((2i  -f  dQ^dL, 
The  total  increase  is 

dW^  =  SVdV+  {Q,  +  dQyL 

As  in  §  2,  dlV^  =  dW^,  hence 

dL/dV=  VdS/dQ^  (10) 

Since,  for  small  changes  at  least,  dS  j  dQ^  must  be  sensibly 
independent  of  V,  (10)  gives  for  the  total  change  in  L  when  the 
condenser  is  charged  from  F'=  o  to  F=  V, 

LL^dSjdQ,  r  VdV^\SV\\lS'dSldQ^  (11) 

Since  5  =  cLL*  /  e, 

ilSdSldQ,=  ilc'dcldQ,+  ilL'dLldQ, 

+  ijU'dU  IdQ^-ijedeldQ, 

Moreover,  i  /  U  -  dL!  / dQ^  =  i  j e-dej dQ^  Hence  we  have, 
putting  dQ^  =  L'c'dq^y  simplifying,  and  dividing  by  Z, 

^L!L=^\cV^je''{ilc'dcldq^+  ilL'dLjdq^        (12) 

Now  I  /Z  •  dLjdq^  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  stretch  modulus,  and 
will  be  denoted  by  M.     Also,  i  jcdcldq^  is  the  coefficient  of  in- 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

ELECTRIC   ABSORPTION.     ELECTRETS. 

1.  Electric  Absorption.  In  all  that  precedes  electric  displace- 
ment has  been  treated  as  a  perfectly  elastic  phenomenon ;  that 
is,  the  relation  D  =^  cE  (analogous  to  Hooke's  law)  has  been  as- 
sumed to  hold  universally  with  c  at  every  point  a  constant,  inde- 
pendent of  the  time.  On  this  assumption,  the  capacity  of  a 
condenser,  which  is  proportional  to  r,  would  be  invariable  with 
the  time  of  charging.  This  appears  from  experiment  to  be  ac- 
curately true  for  dielectrics  whose  homogeneity  is  perfect,  for 
example,  gases,  pure  paraflfine,  and  pure  calc  spar ;  but  it  b  by 
no  means  true  in  general,  as  the  experiments  described  below 
demonstrate. 

Let  a  condenser  whose  dielectric  is  not  homogeneous,  with  its 
plates  connected  to  the  quadrants  of  an  electrometer,  be  charged 
to  a  given  potential  difference  and  then  insulated  from  the  bat- 
tery. The  potential  difference  will  gradually  diminish,  approach- 
ing a  limit  sometimes  considerably  below  its  initial  value.  If 
now  the  condenser  is  short-circuited,  the  potential  difference 
becomes  zero ;  but  it  gradually  reappears,  unchanged  in  sign  but 
much  smaller  in  magnitude,  after  the  condenser  is  again  insulated. 
The  remnant  of  the  original  charge,  whose  presence  is  proved 
by  the  existence  of  this  potential  difference,  is  called  a  residual 
charge.  If  the  operation  of  short-circuiting  and  insulating  is 
repeated,  the  same  phenomena  recur,  the  potential  difference  de- 
veloped after  insulation  being  smaller  each  time  and  finally  be- 
coming insensible.  The  disappearance  of  the  phenomena  is  of 
course  hastened  by  the  ** leakage"  of  the  condenser,  if  appre- 
ciable, arising  from  the  conductivity  of  its  dielectric,  from  the 

presence  of  moisture,  etc. 
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F  the  condenser  is  charged  for  a  long  time  in  one  direction. 
then  for  a  much  shorter  time  with  the  poles  of  the  charging  bat- 
tery reversed,  and  then  short-circuited  and  insulated,  a  potential 
difference  similar  to  that  last  applied  will  first  appear,  reach  a 
maximum,  diminish  to  Kero,  change  sign  and  continue  to  increase 
in  the  direction  of  the  potential  difference  first  applied. 

Or  the  following  equivalent  phenomena  may  be  observed.  On 
the  condenser's  being  connected  with  a  constant  battery,  its 
charge  usually  reaches  very  quickly  almost  its  final  value,  but 
the  charge  goes  on  gradually  increasing,  sometimes  considerably 
exceeding  its  initial  magnitude.  On  short-circuiting  the  con- 
denser most  of  the  charge  disappears ;  but  after  insulation  for  a 
short  time  a  second  discharge  in  the  same  direction  may  be  ob- 
tained, and  so  on,  till  the  discharges  become  too  small  to  be 
perceptible, 

Also,  if  the  condenser  is  charged  for  a  long  time  in  one  direc- 
tion, then  for  a  much  shorter  time  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
then  short-circuited  and  insulated,  a  residual  charge  (and  cor- 
responding discharges,  if  the  condenser  is  repeatedly  short-cir- 
cuited) similar  in  sign  to  the  last  charge  will  at  first  appear,  but 
will  be  succeeded  by  a  residual  charge  similar  in  sign  to  that  of 
the  charge  first  applied. 

The  appearance  of  the  residual  charge  in  all  the  above  described 
experiments  is  hastened  by  subjecting  the  condenser  to  mechan- 
ical shocks. 

Two  possible  explanations  of  the  phenomena  of  cUctric  absorp- 
ft'tfw,  as  the  phenomena  just  described  are  called  on  account  of 
what  was  once  regarded  as  the  soaking  in  of  the  electric  charge 
with  the  time,  have  been  given. 

(1)  The  general  analogy  between  electric  strain  and  stress  and 
mechanical  strain  and  stress,  together  with  the  fact  that  absorp- 
tion does  not  occur  in  free  .-ether  or  in  gases,  whose  elasticity  is 
perfect,  and  is  very  marked  in  a  substance  like  glass,  1 
ticity  is  extremely  imperfect,  has  led  to  the  suggestion  ¥ 
trie  absorption  is  due  to  the  imperfect  electric  L-la 
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dielectrics  which  exhibit  it.  The  phenomena  of  electric  absorp- 
tion are  exactly  analogous  to  the  phenomena  of  elastic  after- 
action. Thus,  if  the  spring  of  §  36,  I.,  is  not  perfectly  elas- 
tic (and  no  solid  body  is  perfectly  elastic)  the  elongation  (analo- 
gous to  electric  charge)  produced  by  a  certain  applied  force 
(analogous  to  e.m.f.  of  charging  battery),  equal  and  opposite  to 
the  elastic  return-force  of  the  spring  (potential  difference),  will 
not  remain  constant  with  the  time,  but  after  reaching  almost 
immediately  a  value  usually  very  near  the  final  value,  will  gradu- 
ally increase.  If  now  the  force  is  removed  (condenser  short- 
circuited),  the  elongation  will  not  become  zero  at  once,  but  the 
spring  can  exert  no  force  by  virtue  of  the  remaining  elongation 
(residual  charge  when  potential  difference  =  o).  If  now  the 
spring  is  clamped  (condenser  insulated),  the  elongation  gradually 
becomes  elastic  (residual  charge  becomes  available,  potential  dif- 
ference increases  from  zero),  and  the  spring  exerts  a  force  upon 
the  clamp  (residual  potential  difference).  If  the  clamp  is  re- 
moved (short-circuit),  the  elongation  will  again  suddenly  dimin- 
ish, and  so  on.  Also,  if  the  spring  is  clamped,  extended  for  a 
long  time,  and  then  compressed  for  a  much  shorter  time  (con- 
denser charged  successively  in  opposite  directions)  and  then  re- 
leased (short-circuit),  the  residual  compression  will  gradually  reach 
zero,  and  then  become  a  residual  elongation  which  will  diminish 
much  more  slowly  to  zero  (condenser's  dischargers  will  be  for  a 
short  time  in  one  direction,  then  for  a  much  longer  time,  until  the 
whole  residual  charge  has  disappeared,  in  the  opposite  direction). 
(2)  Maxwell  has  developed  a  theory  according  to  which  the 
phenomena  of  absorption  can  not  occur  if  the  dielectric  is  per- 
fectly homogeneous  throughout,  but  must  occur  whenever  the 
ratio  of  the  permittivity  to  the  conductivity  is  not  constant  for 
all  parts  of  the  dielectric,  even  if  none  of  the  constituents  alone 
exhibits  the  phenomena.  This  conclusion,  according  to  which 
electric  absorption  is  due  to  heterogeneity  of  structure,  is  sup- 
ported by  experiments  of  Rowland  and  Nichols,  Muraoka, 
B.f  '  It  is  quite  possible  that  deviation  from  perfect  elas- 
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ticity  is  closely  connected  with  heterogeneity  of  structure,  and 
that  the  two  e>q>lanations  are  not  independent  of  one  another. 
Thus  glass  is  extremely  heterogeneous,  possesses  very  imperfect 
elasticity,  and  shows  the  phenomena  of  absorption  in  a  marked 
manner. 

2.  Dieleetrio  Absarption  Hysteresis.  If  a  condenser  whose  di- 
electric IS  absorbent  is  rapidly  charged  to  a  voltage  V,  short- 
circuited,  charged  in  the  opposite  direction  to  a  voltage  —  f^', 
short-circuited,  charged  again  to  voltage  F',  and  the  process  re- 
peated a  number  of  times  at  the  same  rate  (by  connecting  the 
condenser  to  the  poles  of  an  alternating  current  dynamo,  for  ex- 
ample), it  is  evident  from  what  precedes  and  the  principle  of 
symmetry  that  the  relation  between  the  charge  g  and  voltage  Fof 
the  condenser  may  be  represented  by  a  closed  symmetrical  cur\'e, 
such  as  that  in  Fig.  66.     When  the  voltage  has  dropped  from  the 


Fig.  66. 

value  F'  2it  A  to  0  at  B,  a  residual  charge  OB  is  left,  and  dis- 
appears entirely  only  when  the  voltage  reaches  the  negative 
value  OC.  As  the  voltage  increases  negatively  to  —  /'''  at  /J, 
the  charge  increases  negatively,  and  falls  to  the  value  6?/:  when 
the  voltage  again  becomes  /.ero.  The  residual  charge  again  dis- 
appears when  F=3  0/''=  —  06]  etc.,  the  charge  thus  always 
lagging  behind  the  voltage. 
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If  however  the  condenser  is  carried  very  slowly  through  the 
cycle  of  charging,  discharging,  etc.,  or  if  the  dielectric  is  one 
which  does  not  exhibit  electric  absorption,  the  curve  is  found  to 
reduce  to  a  straight  line,  and  the  area  of  the  cycle  therefore  to  zero. 
(Cf.  Bediul3Lrd, /ouma/  de  Physique  (3),  9,  422,  1900.)  . 

The  phenomena  are  therefore  not  analogous  to  those  of  mag- 
netic hysteresis  (§  39,  XIIL),  which  are  almost  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  the  time  in  which  a  cycle  is  completed  and  are  not  de- 
pendent, except  to  a  very  slight  extent,  upon  anything  similar  to 
viscosity  or  absorption.  The  term  hysteresis  may  be  used  to 
designate  the  electrical  phenomenon  described  in  this  article,  on 
account  of  the  lagging  effect  mentioned,  but  this  term,  if  so  used, 
should  be  coupled  with  the  word  viscosity  or  absorption  in  order 
to  avoid  the  incorrect  inference  that  the  phenomenon  is  physi- 
cally analogous  to  magnetic  hysteresis. 

3.  Energy  Dissipated  in  Dielectric  Hysteresis. — The  area  of 
the  curved  figure  ABCDEFA,  Fig.  66,  is 

H=JVdq  (,) 

for  the  whole  cycle,  and  thus  represents  the  excess  of  the  elec- 
trical work  done  in  charging  the  condenser  (in  both  directions) 
over  the  electrical  energy  given  out  when  the  condenser  is  dis- 
charged (in  both  directions)  (see  §  37,  I.).  This  quantit>'  of 
energy  must  therefore  be  transformed  into  heat  during  each  com- 
pletion of  the  cycle, 
(i)  may  be  written 

H=^  JJjEdL-dSdD  =  JjEdDdr 

dL  and  dS  being  elements  of  a  line  of  intensity  and  an  equipoten- 
tial  surface,  respectively,  and  dr  being  the  element  of  volume 
dLdS,  We  have  therefore  for  the  energy  dissipated  per  unit 
volume  per  cycle  at  a  point  in  any  dielectric  where  the  intensity' 
and  displacement  are  denoted  by  E  and  D, 

dHjdr  =  jEdD  (2) 
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the  integ^tion  being  extended  throughout  a  complete  cycle. 
See  §  38,  I. 

4.  Intriniio  Displaeament  and  Inteniitj*  Eleetrets,  etc  A 
dielectric  electrised  or  retaining  its  electrisation,  like  the  dielec- 
tric of  a  condenser  after  absorption  has  occurred,  partially  or 
wholly  under  the  action  of  internal  forces,  no  external  field,  and 
therefore  no  potential  difference  or  field  intensity  (-£  =  —  dF/dL) 
within  the  dielectric  itself  (as  when  the  condenser  is  short-cir- 
cuited), being  necessarily  present,  is  said  to  possess  trUrinsic 
electrisation  or  displacement,  and  to  be  under  the  action  of  an  in- 

m 

trinsic  electric  intensity  or  force,  denoted  by  r,  in  the  direction  of 
the  displacement     A  dielectric  in  this  state  is  called  an  dec  tret. 

The  intensity  £»  —  dVj  dL^  §  3,  is  zero  at  two  points  of  the 
cycle  for  which  D  (the  total  displacement,  redefined  by  Gauss's 
theorem  *  as  dqjdS  at  a  conducting  surface,  the  theorem  being 
assumed  to  hold  for  intrinsic  as  well  as  for  elastic  displacement) 
has  finite  values,  while  D{ot  q)  is  zero  at  two  points  for  which 
E{oT  V)  has  finite  values. 

Thus  if  we  assume  the  relation  c^D j E(^y  which  D  was 
defined  in  the  case  of  elastic  displacement)  to  hold  in  the  case 
of  intrinsic  displacement,  c,  as  the  cycle  is  traversed,  will  pass 
through  all  values  from  -|-  cx>  at  ^  to  —  cx>  at  ^,  Fig.  66. 

If,  however,  we  introduce  the  conception  of  intrinsic  intensity 
e,  if  we  denote  the  field  intensity  —  dVjdL  by  E'  instead  o{  E 
at  a  point  where  intrinsic  displacement  exists,  and  if  we  denote 
the  vector  sum  of  e  and  E'  by  {e  -f-  E')  =  E,  the  total  or  im- 
pressed intensity,  we  may  define  e  by  the  relation 

D  =  cE=c{e'\-E')  (4) 

With  this   understanding,    the    relation  D  ^  cE  holds   univer- 

*  A  more  rigorous  and  general  definition  of  Z>,  analogous  to  the  general  definition 
olB,  (63),  XIII.,  is  obtained  from  (2),  XV.     Thus 

D=  Ccurllldt 
the  dielectric  being  in  a  neutral  state  at  the  time  /  =  O. 
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sally  and  leads  to  no  impossible  values  of  r,  since  e  and  D  have 
always  the  same  direction.  In  this  chapter  -£'  will  be  used  to 
denote  the  field  intensity  —  dVjdL  ;  but  elsewhere,  except  where 
the  contrary  is  stated,  e  will  be  assumed  equal  to  o  and  E' 
equal  to  E. 

5.  Uniformly  Electrised  Spherical  Electret.  Suppose  the  elec- 
trisation of  the  sphere  of  §  12,  IV.,  to  become  partially  intrinsic. 
Then  let  the  external  charges  "  producing  "  the  (originally)  uni- 
form field  be  removed.  Then  the  only  remaining  "  charges " 
are  the  fictitious  charges  upon  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  whose 
density  is  given  by  ^  ^j^^^  ^  ^^^ 

where  /  denotes  the  intensity  of  the  remaining  electrisation. 

Inside  the  sphere  there  is  an  intrinsic  intensity  c  maintaining 
the  displacement  and  a  self-deelectrising  field  intensity  equal  to 

£'  =  -Jlic,  (6) 

The  external  field  is  the  part  outside  the  sphere  of  the  field  con- 
nected with  the  doublet  of  moment 

M=^'7rc^J  (7) 

at  the  center  of  the  sphere. 

Maxwell's  plane  diagram  of  the  complete  field  is  given  in  Fig. 
67  (from  Maxwell's  Treatise,  §  143).  If  the  lines  of  displace- 
ment within  the  sphere  are  directed  from  5  to  N,  the  lines  of 
intensity  have  the  direction  A^S. 

The  quantities  M,  E\  cr',  and/ can  all  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  internal  displacement  D^  of  the  sphere. 

Thus  we  find  from  the  relations  (2)  IV.,  (94)  II.,  and  (7),  when 
^  =  O  and  R^a\  -Og  =  MI2 ;ra^ ;  or 

« 

M=  2T.o?D^  =  4  r^/  (8) 

The  relations  (i)  IV.,  (95)  II.,  and  (6)  give  when  6  =  90°  and 
^  = '''  E'  =  Ml 4^c,a>  =  -Dj2c,^  -Jly,  (9) 
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The  relation/—  D^  —  c^B  [(7).  IV.] ,  or  either  of  the  last  two 
equations  alone,  gives 

J=D,  +  DJ2^%D^  (10) 

From  this  equation  we  have 

<r'-/cosd=|Z',cos^  (11) 


The  magnitude  of  the  strength  of  each  pole  of  the  sphere  (dis- 
tributed over  a  hemisphere)  is 


a'J=\-iraW„  =  |  n  (see  below) 


(12) 


The  total  electric  flux  through  the  sphere  from  the  negative 
to  the  positive  pole,  and  back  again  outside  the  sphere  from  the 
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positive  pole  to  the  negative  pole,  all  the  tubes  of  displacement 

being  closed^  is 

n  =  ,r^.»Z?,=  j7r^/=|/  (13) 

The  total  flux  of  the  intensity  from  or  to  one  of  the  poles  is 
n  '  =  ird'DJc^  -  ircfE'  =  |  H/r,  =  //r,  (14) 

In  terms  of  the  intensities  and  the  permittivity  c^  of  the  sphere, 
the  internal  displacement,  denoted  above  by  -O^,  is 

D.^clc  +  E)  (15) 

Since  e  and  E  have  opposite  directions,  D^  is  less  than  if  e 
were  acting  alone.  By  short-circuiting  a  condenser  (making 
E  =^6)  after  undergoing  absorption  and  then  measuring  the 
residual  charge,  r/  =  /?'  =  intrinsic  displacement,  can  be  deter- 
mined, but  neither  quantity  can  be  determined  separately  except 
on  the  assumption  that  c^  is  the  same  for  intrinsic  as  for  elastic 
displacement. 

If  the  spherical  electrct  were  placed  in  a  uniform  field  of  in- 
tensity R,  and  if  its  intensity  of  electrisation  J,  or  internal  dis- 
placement Z^y,  were  to  remain  rigidly  fixed  {cf,  §  8),  it  would  be 
acted  upon  by  the  same  forcive  as  that  which  would  act  upon  the 
doublet  of  moment  M  placed  at  its  center  in  the  same  field.  This 
forcive  is  easily  seen  to  be  a  torque 

r=  -  ME  sin  ^  =  -  \rMyE  sin  ^  =  -  2i:c^D^  Esind    (16) 

in  the  direction  of  the  increase  of  6,  where  0  denotes  the  angle 
between  the  direction  of  electrisation,  or  the  axis  of  the  doublet, 
and  the  direction  of  the  uniform  field. 

The  same  result  could  of  course  be  obtained,  though  less 
simply,  by  integrating  the  expression  dT=  Ea^dSx  sm  0  over  the 
surface  of  the  sphere,  where  x  denotes  the  distance  from  the 
equatorial  plane  to  the  element  of  area  dS  of  the  sphere. 

If  the  sphere  is  left  to  itself  after  the  removal  of  the  charges 
producing  the  uniform  field,  the  intrinsic  displacement,  and  there- 
fore the  internal  and  external  fields,  gradually  disappear.     This 
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gradual  disappearance  is  due  to  the  gradual  diminution  of  the 
intrinsic  intensity  and  the  continuous  action  of  the  self-<leelec- 
trising  intensity,  which  acts  against  the  displacement,  or  tends  to 
reduce  the  apparent  surface  density.  Or,  better,  as  the  intrinsic 
forces  diminish,  the  tubes  of  displacement  are  gradually /r^^'rf 
and,  being  closed  tubes,  contract  to  nothing. 

If  the  sphere  is  covered  with  a  conducting  coat  while  the  in- 
ternal displacement  has  the  value  D^,  the  external  field  disap- 
pears entirely  and  the  sphere  itself  is  left  in  the  same  condition 
as  the  dielectric  of  a  condenser  short-circuited  after  absorption 
has  taken  place.*  There  is  no  potential  difference  anywhere, 
but  the  intrinsic  displacement  within  the  sphere  has  increased, 
since  -£',  which  before  opposed  the  intrinsic  force  c  producing 
or  maintaining  the  displacement,  is  now  zero.  The  hemisphere 
which  before  had  a  positive  fictitious  charge  has  now  a  true 
negative  charge,  and  the  other  hemisphere,  before  apparently 
negative,  has  now  a  true  positive  charge.  The  law  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  true  charge  over  the  sphere  is  the  same  as  the 
law  of  the  distribution  of  the  previous  fictitious  charge.  If  the 
displacement  is  now  denoted  by  D*  =  r/,  (15)  gives 

where Z>^,y,  E^  are  the  values  of  the  displacement,  intensity  of 
electrisation,  and  self-deelectrising  intensity  immediately  before 
the  short-circuiting,  and  c,^  and  e  are  assumed  to  remain  constant 
during  the  process.  Since  the  final  value  of  the  self-deelectrising 
intensity  is  zero,  the  final  value  of  the  intensity  of  electrisation  is 
y  =  Z? '.  D'  and  J'  are  wholly  intrinsic,  D^  and  J  only  par- 
tially so.     The  density  of  the  true  charge  is 

cr=-Z>'cosd  (18) 

No  change  is  produced  by  removing  the  conducting  cover. 
After  its  removal,  as  the  intrinsic  electrisation  continues  to  di- 

♦See  Heaviside,  Electrical  Papers^  Vol.  I.,  p.  491. 
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minish,  an  internal  and  external  field  of  the  same  character  as 
that  of  the  original  field,  but  opposite  in  direction,  is  developed. 
As  the  true  surface  density  everywhere  remains  constant  (in- 
sulation being  supposed  perfect),  while  the  intrinsic  electrisation 
gradually  diminishes,  this  field  will  grow  in  strength ;  and  if  the 
intrinsic  displacement  could  disappear  entirely,  which  is  impossi- 
ble as  long  as  any  electric  field  remains,  the  sphere  being  ab- 
sorbent, the  total  field  would ^nally  become  that  connected  with 
the  true  charges   given  by 

o-  =  —  Zy  cos  ^ 

only,  the  fictitious  charges  having  entirely  disappeared.  The 
displacement  and  intensity  would  now  be  in  the  same  direction 
at  any  point  within  the  sphere,  as  well  as  without. 

6.  Infinite  Circular  Cylindrical  Electret  Uniformly  Electrised 
Transversely.  In  exactly  the  same  way,  we  have  in  this  case  for 
the  apparent  surface  density 

cr'  =/cos  ^=  2Z>y  cos  0  (19) 

and  for  the  declectrising  intensity,  or  intensity  due  to  the  ficti- 
tious charges,  within  the  cylinder 

B  =  -y/2c^  =  -DJc,  (20) 

Dq  and  /  denoting  the  internal  displacement  and  intensity  of 
electrisation,  respectively. 

The  external  field  is  that  part  outside  the  cylinder  of  the  field 
of  the  line  doublet  of  moment 

M=  ira^J  =  2ira^D^  (2 1 ) 

placed  along  its  axis. 

The  plane  diagram  of  the  field  can  be  obtained  from  Fig.  28 
by  simply  drawing  a  circle  of  radius  a  with  the  center  of  the  dia- 
gram as  center,  annulling  all  the  lines  within  this  circle,  and  con- 
necting by  straight  lines  the  ends  of  each  circular  arc. 

The  magnitude  of  the  fictitious  charges  on  the  positive  and 
negative  halves  of  a  unit  length  of  the  cylinder  is 
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(f  »  2^/=  ^D^  =  211  (22) 

the  flux  across  unit  length  of  the  cylinder  is 

n  =  2/iZ?,  =  J/  (23) 

and  the  flux  of  intensity  from  or  to  the  fictitious  charge  upon 
unit  length  (either  half)  is 

n'  =  n/^j  -  2aE^  2n/c^  =  ^'/c,  (24) 

7.  Hatnral  Electrets.  Pyroelectric  Crystals.  Kelvin's  Theory.'*' 
A  state  of  intrinsic  electrisation  exists  naturally  in  certain  crystals, 
for  example,  tourmaline,  which  are  called,  from  the  thermal 
relations  described  below,  pyroelectric  crystals.  In  its  ordinary 
condition,  however,  after  remaining  some  time  at  a  constant  tem- 
perature, the  external  field  of  such  an  electret  has  disappeared, 
on  account  of  poor  insulation,  like  that  of  the  spherical  electret 
of  §  5  after  being  covered  with  a  conducting  coat.  The  electret 
has  now  a  positive  charge  at  one  end  and  a  negative  charge  at 
the  other,  terminating  the  tubes  of  intrinsic  displacement  (there 
is  no  elastic  displacement).  Altering  the  temperature  of  the 
electret  alters  its  intrinsic  intensity  and  state  of  electrisation,  and 
therefore,  if  the  surface  remains  suflficiently  well  insulated  to  re- 
tain its  charges  when  some  of  the  tubes  of  intrinsic  displacement 
become  free,  develops  an  external  field.  The  direction  of  this 
field  depends  on  the  direction  in  which  the  intrinsic  forces  and 
electrisation  alter  with  the  increase  or  decrease  of  temperature. 
In  tourmaline,  as  would  be  expected  in  every  case,  the  electri- 
sation decreases  with  temperature  increase.  Hence  by  heating 
tourmaline  a  field  directed  like  that  of  the  sphere  of  §  5,  after  be- 
ing short-circuited  and  then  left  insulated  for  a  time,  is  developed. 
If  the  insulation  is  not  perfect,  this  external  field  will  gradually 
disappear.  If  the  electret  is  now  cooled,  its  electrisation  will  in- 
crease and  an  external  field  opposite  to  the  former  field  will  ap- 
pear, and  then  gradually  disappear  by  conduction  when  the  tem- 

*Sce  Heaviside,  EUctrical  Papers ^  Vol.  I.,  p.  493. 
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perature  is  kq>t  constant.  The  intrinsic  displacement  of  a 
pyroetectric  crystal,  and  therefore  the  true  surface  charges,  can- 
not be  made  to  disappear  like  those  of  an  electret  whose  electri- 
sation is  due  to  absorption.  By  breaking  a  pyroelectric  sub- 
stance across  its  axis  of  electrisation,  however,  positive  and 
negative  apparent  charges,  and  an  external  field  connecting  them, 
without  true  charges,  may  be  developed. 

Piezoelectric  Crystals.  A  state  of  electrisation  accompanied  by 
internal  and  external  fields  similar  to  those  of  the  sphere  of  §  3 
is  produced  in  some  crystals,  called  piezoelectric  crystals,  by  com- 
pressing or  stretching  them,  and  disappears  when  the  compres- 
sion or  .stretch  is  removed.  The  external  field  corresponding 
to  a  given  state  of  strain  may  disappear  by  surface  conduction, 
leaving  the  surface  with  true  charges,  like  the  electrets  described 
above.  If  the  state  of  strain  is  altered  after  this  condition  has 
been  reached,  an  external  field  is  developed  whose  direction  de- 
pends on  the  direction  of  alteration  of  the  strain,  Some  crystals, 
like  tourmaline,  are  both  pyroelectric  and  piezoelectric. 

8,  Fermanent  Electret,  The  fictitious  charge,  or  pole  strength, 
of  half  of  a  symmetrical  isolated  electret  is  not,  as  we  have  seen 
in  two  particular  cases,  §§  5  and  6,  equal  to  the  flux  through  the 
electret,  but  is  greater  than  this  flux.  Thus,  although  the  fic- 
titious charge  upon  half  of  an  originally  neutral  sphere  placed  in 
a  uniform  field  is  less  than  the  flux  through  the  sphere,  the  fic- 
titious charge  upon  half  of  an  isolated  spherical  electret  uniformly 
electrised  is  one  and  one  half  times  as  great  as  the  flux  through 
the  sphere  ;  and  the  fictitious  charge  upon  half  the  surface  of  an 
isolated  infinite  cylindrical  electret  uniformly  electrised  trans- 
versely is  twice  as  great  as  the  flux  through  the  cylinder.  The 
infinite  cylinder  may  be  regarded  as  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution 
about  an  infinite  axis  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  electri- 
sation, and  the  sphere  may  be  regarded  as  an  ellipsoid  with  its 
three  axes  equal.  We  shall  see  below  that  in  the  case  of  a  cir- 
cular cylinder  who.se  length  is  very  great  in  comparison  with  its 
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diameter  and  which  is  electrised  longitudinally,  the  pole  strength 
at  either  end  b  approximately  equal  to  the  flux  through  the 
cylinder.  As  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  cylinder  to  its  diam- 
eter approaches  infinity,  the  ratio  of  the  pole  strength  of  either 
end  to  the  electric  flux  through  the  cylinder  approaches  unity 
indefinitely.  In  the  limit  we  have  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution 
about  an  infinite  axis  parallel  to  the  internal  displacement.  Thus 
the  greater  the  ratio  of  the  axis  parallel  to  the  electrisation  to 
the  other  axes,  the  more  nearly  does  the  pole  strength  equal  the 
electric  flux  across  a  pole  or  through  the  electret. 

It  is  clear  that  if  an  electret  is  brought  into  the  field  of  an 
electric  charge  or  another  electret,  the  distribution  as  well  as  the 
strength  of  each  of  the  electret*s  poles  (or  each  of  the  poles  of 
both  electrets)  will,  in  general,  be  altered. 

Moreover,  if  the  medium  surrounding  an  electret  is  replaced, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  by  a  medium  of  different  permittivity,  the 
flux  through  the  electret,  and  therefore  the  fictitious  charges  or 
pole-strengths,  will  increase  or  decrease,  as  well  as  change  in 
distribution,  according  as  the  permittivity  of  the  new  medium  is 
greater  or  less  than  that  of  the  old  medium.     For  the  displace- 
ment, internal  and  external,  is  maintained  by  the  intrinsic  forces 
within  the  electret,  which  remain   constant  or  appreciably  con- 
stant during  the  change,  independently  of  the  surrounding  me- 
dium, and  must  produce  a  greater  or  less  flux  the  greater  or 
less  the  permittivity.     An  increase  of  the  same  kind,  and  greater 
in  extent,  occurs  when  the  external  field  is  destroyed,  the  sur- 
rounding medium  being  made  conducting  (or  the  permittivity 
infinite). 

The  energy  of  the  electret' s  field  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  energy  within  the  electret,  mostly  energy  of  intrinsic 
displacement,  and  the  energy  of  the  external  medium.  It  is 
clear  that  the  greater  the  ratio  of  the  intrinsic  energy  of  the 
electret  to  the  energy  of  its  external  field,  the  less  will  the  elec- 
trisation of  the  electret  be  affected,  either  in  distribution  or  in 
amount,  by  changes  in  this  external  field  (resulting  from  changes 
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in  the  medium) ;  also  the  greater  the  ratio  of  the  energy  density 
of  the  intrinsic  electrisation  to  the  energy  density  of  the  external 
field,  the  less  will  the  electret  be  affected  by  the  introduction  of 
other  electrets  or  charges. 

Consider  now  the  ideal  case  of  a  cylindrical  electret  of  very 
small  cross-section  and  great  length  uniformly  electrised  in  the 
direction  of  its  length,  except  within  very  small  regions  close  to 
its  ends  in  which  the  flux  diverges  or  converges.  The  poles  are 
approximately  concentrated  at  the  ends  of  the  electret,  and,  ex- 
cept within  the  very  small  volume  occupied  by  the  electret  itself, 
the  electric  field  is  similar  to  the  field  surrounding  two  electric 
charges  approximately  concentrated  at  a  distance  apart  equal 
to  the  length  of  the  electret.  If  the  length  of  the  electret  is 
very  great,  the  external  field  around  each  pole  is  practically 
radial. 

Since  the  energy  density  at  any  point  of  the  surrounding 
medium  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  intensity,  and  since 
the  intensity  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance from  a  pole  (provided  the  distance  is  small  in  comparison 
with  the  length  of  the  electret),  the  energy  of  the  external  me- 
dium is  confined  almost  wholly  to  small  regions  surrounding  the 
two  poles.  If  the  length  of  the  electret  is  increased  while  the 
intensity  of  its  electrisation  is  kept  constant,  the  external  energy 
will  therefore  remain  very  nearly  constant. 

The  energy  of  the  uniform  intrinsic  electrisation,  however,  is 
proportional  to  the  length  of  the  electret  for  a  given  value  of  tlie 
internal  electrisation  or  displacement. 

Hence  by  increasing  the  length  of  the  electret,  and  keeping 
the  flux  and  therefore  the  pole  strengths  constant,  the  ratio  of 
the  energy  of  the  intrinsic  electrisation  to  that  of  the  external 
medium  may  be  greatly  increased. 

Hence  such  an  (ideal)  long  slender  longitudinally  electrised 
electret,  if  made  of  a  substance  with  intrinsic  energy  density  very 
great  for  a  given  intensity  of  electrisation  (which  would  be  called 
an  electrically  hard  substance),  would  be  approximately  a  per- 
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nianent  electret,  its  internal  energy,  electric  flux,  poles,  and  pole 
strengths,  being  practically  independent  of  the  external  field  (un- 
less the  external  field  should  be  destroyed,  when,  although  the 
internal  energy  and  flux  would  remain  sensibly  constant,  the  pole 
strengths  would  be  reduced  to  zero). 

The  force  between  such  a  pole  (concentrated)  and  an  extremely 
small  body  with  (concentrated)  charge  q  distant  L  therefrom 
would  be 

F^q^j/^iTcD  (25) 

where  <f  is  the  pole  strength  and  is  constant  (at  a  given  tempera- 
ture), and  c  is  the  permittivity  of  the  surrounding  medium. 

Since  the  volume  of  the  electret  is  negUgible,  and  the  flux  from 
each  pole  in  the  external  medium  radial,  the  reaction  between  the 
two  fields  and  therefore  the  force  between  the  pole  and  the 
charged  body  must  be  the  same  as  the  force  between  a  very 
small  body  with  concentrated  true  charge  equal  to  11,  the  flux 
through  the  electret,  and  the  small  body  with  concentrated 
charge- y.     That  b, 

/^  =  ^n  jd^iTcD  (26) 

On  comparing  (26)  with  (25),  we  see  that 

^'  =  n  (27) 

or,  the  flux  through  an  (ideal)  extremely  slender  longitudinally 
electrised  electret  of  great  length  is  equal  (strictly,  sensibly 
equal)  to  the  fictitious  charge,  or  pole  strength,  at  either  end. 

It  is  clear  from  what  precedes  that  any  of  the  electric  fields 
described  in  preceding  chapters  would  remain  sensibly  unaltered 
if  each  concentrated  true  charge  were  replaced  by  the  concen- 
trated pole  of  an  (ideal)  permanent  electret  of  very  great  length 
and  negligible  cross-section,  and  with  pole  strength  or  longitudi- 
nal flux  equal  to  the  charge  replaced. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

SPECIFIC   INDUCTIVE  CAPACITY.     THE  COMPARISON  OF 

PERMITTIVITIES. 

1.  Specific  Inductive  Capacity.  The  specific  inducthie  capacity 
of  a  substance  is  defined  as  the  ratio  of  its  permittivity  to  the 
permittivity  of  the  standard  medium.  If,  as  in  this  book,  free 
aether  is  chosen  as  the  standard  medium,  the  specific  inductive 
capacity  of  a  dielectric  is  numerically  equal  to  its  permittivity 
(measured  in  the  electrostatic  systems  of  units,  XIV.),  ^ce  r, 
=  I  (in  the  dectrostatic  systems). 

The  Comparison  of  Permittivities,  or  the  Determinatioii  of  Spe- 
cific Inductive  Capacity.     Four  general  methods  of  comparing 

permittivities  will  be  considered  here  : 

I.  The  permittance  of  a  dielectric  bounded  by  a  fixed  system 
of  conductors  is  proportional  to  its  permittivity.  Hence  if  the 
whole  field  is  filled  in  succession  with  two  dielectrics,  and  the 
two  capacities  compared  experimentally,  the  ratio  of  the  permit- 
tivities will  be  known.  If  the  condenser  contains  two  different 
dielectrics  at  the  same  time  in  one  of  the  experiments,  the  method 
may  still  be  used  in  certain  simple  cases,  with  little  modification. 
See  §§  7  and  8,  IV. 

II.  The  forcivc  between  two  given  conductors  is  proportional 
to  the  permittivity  of  the  dielectric  filling  the  field  if  the  voltage 
is  kept  constant,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  permittivity' 
if  the  charges  are  kept  constant.  Hence  by  keeping  the  voltage 
constant  and  comparing  the  fo reives  when  the  field  is  filled  with 
two  dielectrics  in  succession  the  ratio  of  the  permittivities  may 
be  determined.  The  comparison  by  means  of  constant  charges 
is  in  general  impracticable.     When  the  field  contains  two  dielec- 
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tries  at  the  same  time,  as  in  §  7,  IV.,  the  method  is  still  appli- 
cable, with  slight  modification,  in  certain  simple  cases.     See  §  2. 

III,  The  forcive  upon  a  dielectric  of  permittivity  c^  bounding, 
or  surrounded  by.  another  dielectric  of  permittivity  r,,  in  an 
electric  field  depends  upon  the  ratio  of  c^  to  f,.  Thus  by  meas- 
uring y^  in  §  1 1,  IV.,  Cj/i-,  may  be  determined.  Two  methods 
based  upon  this  principle,  one  for  liquids,  and  the  other  for  solids 
(or  fluids  contained  in  a  vessel  made  of  a  solid  dielectric  of 
known  permittivity),  are  described  in  §  §  3  and  4. 

IV.  Wlien  lines  of  displacement  are  refracted  in  passing  from 
one  dielectric  to  another,  tan  ^|/tan  6^  =  c^'c^.  Hence  by  measur- 
ing ^1  and  0^,  the  ratio  cje^  may  be  determined.  This  method  is 
discussed  in  5  5- 

From  §§  1-2,  VI.,  it  is  clear  that  the  permittivity  ( if  defined 
as  D.E)  of  most  dielectrics  depends  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
upon  the  time  of  electrisation,  being  greater  the  greater  the 
time,  up  to  a  certain  limit,  and  on  the  previous  history  of  the 
dielectric  (cf.  the  curve  in  Fig.  66),  except  for  slow  processes. 

From  §§  2-5,  v.,  it  follows  that  the  permittivity  depends  to 
some  extent  upon  the  stresses  in  the  dielectric,  which  may  be 
produced  wholly  by  electrical  causes,  unless  the  coefficients  there 
defined  vanish. 

2.  Method  n.  With  the  aaadrant  Electrometer.  Since  S,  g  5, 
III.,  is  proportional  to  c,  B  is  also  proportional  to  c  for  given 
valucsof  I'],,  ig,and  K,^.  Hence  by  submerging  the  quadrants  in 
two  dielectrics  of  permittivities  r,  and  r,  successively  and  measur- 
ing the  resulting  deflections  for  the  same  voltages,  we  have 

'.'<-,  =  «.«,  (■) 

With  the  Kelvin  Abiolute  Electrometer  or  the  Bicbat  and  Blood' 
lot  Electrometer  In  the  same  way,  by  submerging  the  conduc- 
tors of  either  of  these  electrometers  in  two  dielectrics  in  succes- 
sion and  measuring  the  corresponding  values  of  F,  §4,  III.,  we 
have,  for  constant  voltages, 
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In  the  case  of  the  Kelvin  electrometer  the  force  may  be  kept 
the  same  in  the  two  experiments  and  the  comparison  made  by 
altering  d.  In  this  case,  if  d^  and  d^  denote  the  values  of  ^  when 
the  first  and  second  dielectrics  are  in  the  field 

cjc,^d*ld*  (3) 

By  (25),  IV.  and  (3),  III.  the  Kelvin  electrometer  may  also  be 
used  when  one  of  the  dielectrics  is  in  the  form  of  a  plane  slab  of 
a  given  thickness  rf,(<  d).  The  equations  corresponding  to  (4), 
III.  and  (5),  III.  are  easily  developed  for  this  case. 

When  any  one  of  these  instruments  is  used  idiostatically, 
alternating  as  well  as  unidirectional  voltages  may  be  applied, 
and  the  permittivity  thus  determined  when  the  time  of  electrisa- 
tion is  very  short. 

3.  Method  m.  anincke's  Method  for  Liquids.  Fig.  68  is  a 
diagram  of  the  apparatus.  A  and  B  are  the  conductors  of  a 
parallel  plate  condenser  separated  by  a  distance  d  very  small  in 
comparison  with  their  breadth  and  length,  and  immersed  in  a 
liquid  D  whose  permittivity,  c^,  is  to  be  compared  with  that  of  a 


Fig.  68. 

gaseous  dielectric,  as  dry  air,  of  permittivity  c^,  A  tube  E  com- 
municates through  a  small  opening  in  A  near  its  center  with  the 
region  between  the  two  plates.  This  tube  is  continuous  with  a 
manometer  tube  F  and  communicates  with  a  bulb  containing  dr}* 
air  by  the  stop-cock  G.  The  manometer  tube  contains  a  liquid 
of  density  p.     Its  cross-section  will  be  denoted  by  A, 

In  performing  an  experiment  a  wide  flat  air  bubble  C  is  first 
formed  between  the  plates  by  opening  G  and  pressing  the  air 

lib.     G  is  then  closed,  and  the  difference  of  level  between  the 
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two  liquid  surfaces  in  F  is  read.  If  this  diflerence  of  level  is 
denoted  by  h',  and  if  the  acceleration  of  gravity  is  denoted  by  ^, 
the  excess  of  the  pressure  in  C(due  to  the  hydrostatic  pressure 
of  the  liquid  D  and  the  capillary  pressure  inward  at  the  edges  of 
the  air  bubble)  over  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  h'Apg.  The 
condenser  is  now  charged  to  a  voltage  V.  The  electric  intensity 
between  the  plates  is  uniform,  except  near  their  edges  and  near 
the  edges  of  the  bubble,  and  equal  to  £=  Vj  d.  The  electric 
pressure  (§41,1.)  within  the  uniform  part  of  the  field  of  the  dielec- 
tric D  is  2^^y£^  while  the  electric  pressure  within  the  uniform 
part  of  the  field  of  the  air  bubble  C  is  \c^E^.  Hence,  if  c^  is 
greater  than  c^,  the  bubble  will  contract  until  sufficient  air  has 
been  forced  out  into  the  manometer  tube  to  increase  the  differ- 
ence of  level  by  A,  and  the  gaseous  pressure  by  hApg,  where 

when  there  will  again  be  equilibrium.  Hence  by  observing  A, 
Ay  p,  gy  and  £=  VldyC^  —  c^  may  be  obtained  from  the  equation 

r,  -  r,  =  2hApgl  E^  =  2hApgd^l  V^  (4) 

In  what  precedes  we  have  assumed  the  capillary  pressure  of 
the  bubble  and  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  liquid  Z>,  as  well 
as  the  total  volume  of  the  air,  to  remain  constant  throughout  the 
experiment.  We  have  also  assumed  the  slight  alterations  of 
gaseous  and  liquid  pressures  occurring  during  the  experiment  to 
bring  about  no  alterations  of  the  permittivities.  The  fact  that 
these  conditions  are  not  exactly  fulfilled  will  evidently  introduce 
no  sensible  error. 

(4)  Can  be  deduced  also  by  the  method  of  §  55,  I.,  from 
energy  considerations. 

4.  Method  III.  for  Solid  Dielectrics.  We  shall  consider  only 
the  simplest  case,  when  the  dielectric  is  in  the  form  of  a  plane 
slab.  Fig.  69  is  a  diagram  of  the  apparatus.  A  and  B  are  the 
two  conductors  of  a  parallel  plate  condenser  separated  by  a  dis- 
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tance  d  small  in  comparison  with  their  length  and  breadth.  C  is 
a  plane  slab  of  the  dielectric,  of  permittivity  ^j,  hanging  in  air,  of 
permittivity  r^  with  its  sides  parallel  to  A  and  -fi,  from  the  arm  of 
a  balance  D,  The  thickness  of  the  slab  will  be  denoted  by  d^ 
and  its  width  (perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper)  by  Z. 

C  is  first  balanced  by  adding  weights  to 
the  scale  pan  of  D  while  A  and  B  are  at 
the  same  potential.  A  and  B  are  then 
charged  to  a  voltage  K  This  will  produce 
a  straight  field  between  A  and  jff,  except 
near  their  edges  and  near  the  edges  of  the 
slab  C,  and  will  disturb  the  equilibrium. 
8  Equilibrium   is   then    restored    by   adding 

weights  to  the  scale  pan  if  c^  is  greater 
than  Tj,  or  by  removing  weights  there- 
from if  c^  is  less  than  Tj,  as  follows  from 
§§7  and  ID,  IV.,  or  from  §  7,  IV.,  and 
§55,  I.  Let  F  denote  the  downward  force 
upon  C  due  to  the  charging  of  the  con- 
denser. F  can  be  found  at  once  by  the 
method  used  in  §  3,  or  can  be  determined  as  follows  by  the 
method  of  §  55,  I. 

Imagine  C  to  suffer  an  infinitesimal  displacement  dx  dowTiward 
from  its  equilibrium  position.  This  will  increase  the  cross-section 
of  the  uniform  part  of  the  field  through  C  and  air  by  Ldx\  and 
will  diminish  the  cross-section  of  the  uniform  part  of  the  field 
passing  through  air  only  by  the  same  quantity.  The  energy-  of 
the  weak  field  outside  the  condenser  and  that  of  the  non-uniform 
field  near  the  edges  will  remain  sensibly  constant,  and  the  non- 
uniform field  at  the  edges  of  C  will  move  unaltered  with  C. 
Hence  the  only  appreciable  change  in  the  energy  of  the  field  is 
that  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cross-section  of  the  uniform  field 
with  two  dielectrics  has  increased  by  Ldx^  while  that  of  the  uni- 
form field  through  air  only  has  decreased  by  the  same  quantity. 
'Tcnce  the  total  increase  in  energy  is  sensibly 
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=  \C,  y\c,  -  C>id^xl{d\c^l  -  {C,  -  ^,K] } 

Hence 


\c^  V^Ldxjd 
Fdx 


F  =  dWjdx  =  Lc,{c,  -  c,)  V*/{  2d\c^  -  (r,  -  c^^ }     (5) 

When  L,  c^,  /%  V,  d,  and  d^  are  known,  c^  can  be  determined 
from  this  equation. 

In  obtaining  this  result  we  have  assumed  the  field  uniform 
throughout  the  whole  length  Z,  except  near  the  lower  and  upper 
edges  of  the  slab.  To  make  the  error  arising  from  the  non-fulfil- 
ment of  condition  negligible  L  must  be  great  in  comparison  with  d, 

5.  The  Method  of  Befraotion  of  Lines  of  Displaoement.  (Perot, 
Comptes  Rendus^  113,  p.  415,  1891.)     To  compare  two  permit- 


Fig.  70. 


Fig.  71. 


tivities  by  this  method  it  is  necessary,  as  in  §  §  3  and  4,  that  one 
of  the  dielectrics  be  a  fluid,  as  air.  The  principle  of  the  method 
may  be  developed  as  follows^ 


orV;-'-'ub  ;c 


( 
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2.  The  Dielectric  Current.     If  the  electric  flux  II   across  a 

surface  is  increasing  at  the  rate  dU/dt,  there  is  said  to  be  a  €lielec' 

trie  current  or  an  electric  displacement  current  through  the  surface 

equal  to 

/,  =  dUldt  (3) 

If  the  displacement  D  at  any  point  is  changing  at  the  rate 
dDjdt,  the  dielectric  current  density  at  the  point  is 

t^  =  dDjdt  (4) 

which  is  evidently  a  vector  with  the  direction  of  dD. 

According  to  our  mechanical  conception,  §  14,  I.,  the  dielec- 
tric current  in  free  aether  or  material  insulators  would  be  a  con- 
vection current  of  aether  cells  or  corpuscles. 

Convection  and  dielectric  currents  will  be  more  fully  discussed 
in  a  later  chapter  (XV.).  The  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  be 
devoted  principally  to  the  conduction  current 

3.  The  Conduction  Current.  If  two  condenser  plates  A  and  B 
with  positive  and  negative  charges,  respectively,  are  connected 
by  a  wire  AT,  the  electric  field  will  disappear  by  the  process  de- 
scribed in  §  42,  I.  During  this  process  there  is  an  electromo- 
tive force  along  and  through  the  wire  in  the  direction  AMB,  and 
the  wire  is  traversed  in  part  by  positive  charges  in  the  direction 
A  MB  and  in  part  by  negative  charges  in  the  opposite  direction 
BMA.  The  wire  is  said  to  be  traversed  by  a  co?iduction  current. 
As  we  shall  see  later  (IX.,  §  15)  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  conduction  current  consists,  in  the  general  case,  in  a  stream 
of  positively  electrified  particles  in  the  direction  of  the  e.m.f.  and 
a  stream  of  negatively  electrified  particles  m  the  opposite  direc- 
tion across  every  section  of  the  conductor. 

We  shall  define  the  strc7tgth  of  the  conduction  current,  or  the 
conduction  current,  /,  across  any  section  of  the  conductor  as  the 
rate  at  which  electric  charge  is  transferred  across  that  section  ; 
and  we  shall  define  the  direction  of  the  current  across  the  sec- 
tion as  the  direction  in  which  the  positive  charge  is  carried  across 


the  section,  or  the  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  nega- 
tive charge  is  carried.  If  both  positive  and  negative  charges  are 
simultaneously  crossing  a  given  section  in  opposite  directions, 
and  if  dq^  and  dq^  are  the  magnitudes  of  the  positive  and  nega- 
tive charges  carried  across  in  the  time  dt,  the  conduction  current 
across  the  section  is 

I^  =  dqjdt  =  dqjdt  +  dg^ldt  (5) 

in  the  direction  of  transfer  of  the  positive  charge. 

When  the  charges  or  the  induction  in  (1),  (3),  or  (5)  are  ex- 
pressed in  RES  units  and  the  time  in  seconds,  the  electric  current 
is  said  to  be  expressed  in  the  RES  unit  current. 

A  method  of  measuring  the  electric  conduction  current  based 
on  the  above  definitions  is  described  in  S  3,  IX. 

In  the  case  of  an  ordinary  condenser  system  the  phenomenon 
of  discharge,  or  the  electric  current,  lasts  only  a  small  fraction 
of  a  second.  In  a  variety  of  ways  this  time  may  be  increased  ; 
and  if  the  ends  of  the  wire  M,  instead  of  being  connected  to  the 
plates  of  a  condenser,  are  joined  to  the  terminals  of  a  voltaic 
cell,  or  other  agent  capable  of  maintaining  the  voltage  between 
its  ends  constant,  transient  effects  similar  to  those  described  in 
§42, 1,,  will  at  first  occur,  but  a  sleady  or  unchanging  state  will 
soon  set  in. 

"4.  The  Conduction  Current  Density.  If  a  small  plane  area  dS 
is  imagined  within  the  substance  of  a  conductor  carrying  a  cur- 
rent, it  is  obvious  that  the  quantity  of  electric  charge  crossing 
dS  per  second  will  be  different  when  dS  is  turned  in  different 
directions,  and  will  be  a  maximum  when  the  normal  to  dS  points 
in  the  actual  direction  of  transfer  of  charge  at  the  point.  The 
ratio  of  the  current  dl^  crossing  the  area  dS,  with  its  normal 
turned  in  this  direction,  to  the  area  dS,  is  a  vector  called  the 
electric  conduction  current  density  at  the  point  considered,  and  will 
be  denoted  by  i .     Thus 

i^=dIJdS  (6) 

for  the  subscript  c  we  substitute  C7'  or  d.  (6)  will  define  the 
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convection  or  displacement  current  density  in  terms  of  the  con* 
vection  or  displacement  current  consistently  with  §§  i  and  2. 

5.  KirohhofTs  Law  I.  When  an  electric  conduction  current  is 
steady,  it  flows  in  a  closed  circuit  and  has  the  same  value  at 
every  section  of  the  conductor  which  carries  it  For  if  the  cir- 
cuit were  not  closed,  or  if  the  current  across  any  two  sections 
were  not  the  same,  a  positive  or  negative  electric  charge  would 
continually  accumulate  at  either  end  or  in  the  region  bet^'een 
the  two  sections,  and  the  state  would  therefore  not  be  steady. 

This  proposition  will  be  extended  to  the  general  electric  cur- 
rent in  §  8,  Chapter  XV. 

An  obvious  (but  very  incomplete)  mechanical  analogue  of  the 
steady  conduction  current  is  the  flow  of  an  incompressible  liquid 
through  an  endless  pipe. 

Kirchhoff's  law  I.,  applied  to  the  unit  volume  of  a  conductor 
carrying  a  steady  current,  may  be  written 

div  /  =  conv  i^  =  o  (7) 

since  the  current  entering  any  element  of  volume  across  one  part 
of  its  surface  is  equal  to  the  current  leaving  the  element  across 
the  rest  of  the  surface. 

Stream-tubes  and  Stream-lines.  From  (6)  and  (7)  it  is  now 
evident  that  a  steady  current  within  a  conductor  may  be  mapped 
out  by  a  system  of  lines  and  tubes  analogous  to  lines  and  tubes 
of  intensity,  etc.  These  tubes  and  lines  are  called  strcarn^tubcs 
and  strcavi'lhics,  or  lines  and  tiihcs  of  current  or  flow.  The  cur- 
rent density  at  any  point  has  the  direction  of  the  line  of  flow 
through  that  point ;  and  the  strength  of  the  current  across  ever}^ 
section  of  a  given  tube  is  the  same  and  equal  to  ^i^  dS  over  a 
diaphragm  5  normal  to  the  stream  lines. 

In  what  follows  we  shall  drop  the  subscript  c  and  denote  the 
conduction  current  and  current  density  by  /  and  /. 

6.  Electrodes.  Two  equipotential  surfaces  across  one  of  which 
the  current  enters  a  conductor  and  across  the  other  of  which  the 


^Tfi! 


current  leaves  the  conductor  are  called  the  electrodes  of  the  con- 
ductor. The  electrode  by  which  the  current  enters  the  con- 
ductor is  called  the  anode,  and  that  by  which  the  current  leaves 
is  called  the  kathode. 

7.  Ohm'B  Law  for  a  Steady  Current  in  a  Homog^eneons  Isotropic 
Conductor  at  Uniform  Temperature.  Along  a  homogeneous  iso- 
tropic conductor  at  uniform  temperature  throughout,  let  a  steady 
current  /  flow,  and  let  the  corresponding  voltage  between  two 
electrodes  in  or  terminating  the  conductor  be  denoted  by  \\^. 
Then,  as  a  result  of  experiment,  it  may  be  stated  that,  if  the 
voltage  or  current  is  varied  while  the  temperature  is  kept  con- 
stant (and  in  some  substances  at  least  certain  other  physical  con- 
ditions), the  current  /is  proportional  to  the  voltage  K,..    That  is. 


'  ATI'i, 


'  ^J^ 


(») 


The  proportionality  factor  K  is  called  the  coHductaHce  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  conductor  between  the  given  electrodes,  and  its  recip- 
rocal, R=  I /A",  the  resistance  o{  the  conductor.  The  quanti- 
ties on  which  R  and  AT  depend  will  be  discussed  below. 

Definitions  of  the  RES  unit  conductance  and  resistance  follow 
in  the  usual  manner  frOm  the  above  equations.  Thus  when  / 
and  t^,  are  expressed  in  RES  units,  the  conductance  and  resis- 
tance also  are  said  to  be  expressed  in  RES  units. 

(8)  expresses  the  integral  form  of  Ohm's  law  for  homogeneous 
isotropic  conductors.  The  e.\pression  of  the  law  for  non-homo- 
geneous circuits,  etc.,  will  be  developed  in  following  articles. 

8.  Conductance  and  Resistance  of  a  System  of  Conductors 
Connected  in  Uultiple.  If  the  electrodes  of  any  number,  n,  of 
conductors  are  joined  together  so  that  the  anodes  form  a  com- 
mon anode  and  the  kathodes  a  common  kathode,  the  conductors 
are  said  to  be  connected  in  multiple.  Let  K^,  A'j,  ■  ■  ■ ,  A'^  and  R^, 
Rj,  ■  -  ■  ,R^  denote  the  individual  conductances  and  resistances  of 
the  conductors,  /,,  /„,  ■  ■  ■ ,  /__  the  individual  currents,  and  /  the 
total  current  through  all  the  conductors,  when  the  voltage  be- 
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tween  the  electrodes  is  Fj  —  f^.     Then  the  conductance  of  the 
system  is 

=  a;+a;+...  +  a;  (9) 

and  the  resistance  of  the  system  is 

=  i/(i//?.+  i/ie,...+  i//?.)  (10) 

9.  CondnctaiLce  and  BesiBtanoe  of  a  System  of  Conductors  Con- 
nected in  Series.  If  any  number,  n,  of  conductors  is  connected 
up  end  to  end  in  such  a  manner  that  each  surface  of  contact  be- 
tween t^\'o  conductors  is  an  equipotential  for  both  and  coincident 
with  the  original  electrodes  of  the  conductors  when  separate,  the 
conductors  are  said  to  be  connected  in  series.     Let  V^  and  V^^, 

^i2»  *"»  '^(fi-On  ^^'^^^^  ^^^  voltage  between  the  terminal  elec- 
trodes and  the  voltages  between  the  ends  of  the  successive  con- 
ductors, and  let  /  denote  the  current  along  all  the  conductors. 
Then  the  conductance  of  the  system  is, 

=  i/(i/Ar.+  i/Ar,  +  ...  +  i/Arj         („) 

and  its  resistance  is 

R=  i/K^R,  +  R,+  -^-  +  R^  (,2) 

10.  The  Cylindrical  Homogeneous  Isotropic  Conductor.  Kesist- 
ivity  and  Conductivity.  Suppose  n  precisely  similar  right  cylin- 
drical conductors  joined  in  multiple  with  their  ends  as  common 
anode  and  kathode,  thus  making  a  cylindrical  conductor  of  « 
times  the  cross -section  of  each  of  the  original  conductors.  If 
Rq  and  Kq  denote  the  resistance  and  conductance  of  each  cylin- 
der separately,  and  R  and  K  the  resistance  and  conductance  of 
the  system  of  n  conductors  in  multiple,  that  is,  of  a  cylinder  of 


n  times  the  cross-section  with  its  ends  as  electrodes,  it  follows 
from  (9)  and  (10)  that 

K  =  «A;     and     J?  =  RJri  ( 1 3) 

Thus  the  resistance  of  a  cylindrical  conductor  of  constant 
length  with  its  ends  as  electrodes  is  inversely  proportional  to  its 
cross-section,  or  its  conductance  is  directly  proportional  to  its 
cross -section. 

Suppose  the  h  conductors  connected  up  in  series,  thus  making 
a  cylindrical  conductor  of  the  original  cross -section,  but  of  « 
times  the  original  length.  If  N  denotes  the  resistance  of  the 
system  and  A"  its  conductance,  (11)  and  ( 1 2)  give 


K=KJh     and     R  =  ttR^ 


(14) 


Thus  the  resistance  of  a  cylindrical  conductor  with  its  ends  as 
electrodes  is  proportional  to  its  length,  or  its  conductance  is 
inversely  proportional  to  its  length. 

Putting  the  two  above  results  together,  we  see  that  the  resist- 
ance ^  of  a  cylindrical  conductor  with  its  ends  as  electrodes  is 
proportional  to  its  length  and  inversely  proportional  to  its  cross- 
section,  or  that  its  conductance  A'  is  inversely  proportional  to  its 
length  and  directly  proportional  to  its  cross- section.  That  is,  if 
!,  denotes  the  length  of  the  cylinder  and  A  its  cross- section, 


K=kAlL     or     R  =  rLjA 


(I5«) 


r  and  k  are  con.stants  depending  on  the  chemical  constitu- 
%  of  the  conductor  and  its  physical  condition.     /■  is  called  the 
mfic  resistance  or  resislknty  of  the  substance,  and  k,  its  recipro- 
cal, is  called  the  conduethnty  of   the  substance.     ( 1 5)  may  be 
written 

y=^RAlL     or     k=K7.jA  (15*) 

When  R  and  K  are  expressed  in  RES  units  and  A  and  L  in 
cg.s.  units,  r  and  k  are  said  to  be  expressed  in  the  RES  units 
resistivity  and  conductivity,     r  is  equal,  in  magnitude,  to  the 
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sistance  of  a  cube  of  the  substance  with  unit  edge  when  two 
opposite  faces  are  electrodes. 

11.  Differential  Form  of  Ohm's  Law.  From  the  preceding  arti- 
cle and  the  principle  of  symmetry  it  follows  that  in  the  case 
there  considered  the  electric  equipotential  surfaces  in  tJu  conduc- 
tor are  parallel  to  the  electrodes,  and  the  electric  intensity  E  uni- 
form and  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  conductor. 

From  the  same  article  it  also  follows  that  the  current  density 
is  uniform  throughout  the  conductor,  and  the  lines  of  flow  paral- 
lel to  the  length  of  the  cylinder,  and  therefore  coincident  with 
the  lines  of  intensity. 

Hence  we  may  substitute  in  (8)  for  Fj,  its  equal  EL^  for  /  its 
equal  Ai,  and  for  A" its  equal  kA\L\  then  Ai^=^  kAjL- EL^  or 

i^kE=Elr  (i6) 

In  the  case  considered  therefore  the  current  density  has  the 
same  direction  as  the  electric  intensity,  and  is  proportional  to  it 
in  magnitude.  Since,  moreover,  any  conductor  carrying  a  steady 
current  may  be  divided  up  into  elementary  tubes  of  intensity  and 
by  equipotential  surfaces  infinitesimally  distant  apart,  and  since 
the  cylindrical  volume  within  one  of  these  tubes  between  tivc 
successive  equipotentials  is  in  exactly  the  same  state  as  any  tube 
of  the  cylinder  considered  above,  (i6)  is  seen  to  hold  in  genera) 
whether  the  tubes  are  straight  or  not. 

Since  at  the  surface  of  a  conductor  the  current  density  is  tan- 
gential to  the  surface,  the  electric  intensity  within  the  conductoi 
at  the  surface  is  also  tangential. 

12.  The  Electric  Field  of  the  Steady  Conduction  Current.  Ex- 
cept as  stated  below,  the  electric  field  in  the  dielectric  surround- 
ing a  conducting  system  traversed  by  a  steady  electric  current 
has  all  the  properties  of  a  purely  static  field  connected  with  static 
charges  only.  The  tubes  of  displacement  terminate  at  the  sur 
faces  of  the  conductors  (if  homogeneous)  and  the  surface  charge! 
►♦   '    '    *nds  are  not  in  motion  and  take  no  part  in  the  conduction 
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For  within  the  conductor  (supposed  homogeneous)  div  i  =  div  kE 
=  k  div  £  =  o.  Hence  div  £  =  o  ;  and,  since  the  conductor  is 
homogeneous,  div  D^  p  must  also  be  zero,  whatever  the  relation 
of  Z?  to  £  may  be.  Hence  within  the  conductor  the  positive  and 
negative  charges  per  unit  volume  at  any  point  arc  equal.  Thus 
no  tubes  from  the  dielectric  penetrate  into  the  conductor,  but  all 
end  at  its  surface.  That  the  external  field  is  static  and  that  the 
surface  charges  take  no  part  in  the  conduction,  or  do  not  move, 
follow  from  the  consideration  that  the  field  surrounding  a  con- 
ducting system  traversed  by  a  steady  current  can  be  altered  in 
any  manner,  by  moving  the  circuit  or  by  bringing  up  charged 
bodies  insulated  from  it,  without  in  any  way  aflecting  the  (steady 
value  of  the)  current.  Also  the  surfaces  of  insulated  conductors 
placed  in  the  field  are  equipotential  surfaces  and  traversed  by  no 
currents ;  hence  the  tubes  ending  upon  them  (and  connected 
with  the  current -carrying  conductors)  are  not  in  motion.  The 
same  thing  follows  from  Ohm's  law,  the  resistance  of  a  con- 
ductor not  being  a  function  of  its  external  surface,  as  it  would 
be  if  the  surface  charges  took  part  in  conduction. 

The  conductor  itself,  as  shown  in  §  1 1 ,  also  contains  an  electric 
field  invariable  with  the  time.  Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the 
electric  displacement  in  good  conductors  traversed  by  steady 
currents. 

The  electric  field  within  and  without  the  conductor  is  accom- 
panied by  a  magnetic  field  (XL  and  XU.)  and  is  the  seat  of  the 
transfer  of  energy  (XVI.),  while  the  conductor  is  also  the  seat 
of  the  dissipation  of  energy  in  heat  (5  15). 

The  lines  of  intensity  within  the  conductor  are  tangential  at 
the  surface,  as  shown  in  5  11,  and  the  lines  of  intensity  in  the 
dielectric  do  not  meet  the  conducting  surfaces  normally. 

Let  £,  denote  the  electric  intensity  in  the  dielectric  just  out- 
side the  conductor  at  a  point  /'of  the  interface,  and  6^  the  angle 
made  by  £,  with  the  normal  to  the  surface  of  the  cr    '     'of :  and 
let  £  denote  the  intensity  just  within  the  cond 
point  of  the  interface.     E,  as  already  shov 
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interface.  By  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy  we 
may  show,  just  as  in  §  2,  IV.,  that  E^  and  E  are  in  the  same 
plane  normal  to  the  interface,  and  that 

£j  sin  tfj  «x  £  (17) 

j  If  the  conductor  is  a  perfect  (imaginary)  conductor,  that  is,  if 

I  its  conductivity  is  infinite,  E^o,  since  otherwise   the  current 

i  would  be  infinite.     Hence  in  this  case  0^  =«  o,  or  the  tubes  of 

displacement  in  the  dielectric  meet  the  surface  of  the  conductoi 

normally. 

13.  The  Laws  of  ReflraotioiL  of  Stream-lines.  At  the  interface 
between  two  substances  of  different  conductivities  k^  and  k^  a 
stream-line  of  a  steady  current  is  refracted  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  incident  and  refracted  lines  are  in  the  same  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  interface,  and  that 

tasi0JXzn0^^kJk^  (18; 

where  0^  and  0^  denote  the  angles  made  with  the  normal  to  th< 
interface  by  the  incident  and  refracted  portions  of  a  stream  line 
For,  since  the  current  is  steady,  so  that  no  electric  charg< 
accumulates  anywhere,  KirchhofTs  law  I.  gives 

/'j  cos  0^  =  /j  cos  0^  (19 

and  the  principle  of  conservation  of  energy  gives 

E^  sin  0y^  =  E^  sin  0^  (20' 

and  these  equations,  since  /=  ^^,  give  (18)  on  division.  Cf 
§  2,  IV. 

c  being  interchanged  for  k  and  i  for  D,  the  discussion  in  §  2 
IV.,  and  the  description  in  following  articles  of  fields  in  two  oj 
more  dielectrics  apply  to  the  fields  of  intensity  and  flow  in  con- 
ductors. It  must  always  be  remembered,  however,  that  one  of 
the  k's  may  be  zero,  while  c  can  never  be  less  than  r^  =s  i  ;  sc 
that  k^jk^  may  be  zero  or  infinity  without  either  k^  or  ^^'s  bein| 
infinite. 
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14.  Oeneral  Formula  for  Condnctanoe   and   Resistaace. 
dnctance  and  Fentuttance.     From  (8)  we  have 


while  (6)  gives 


the  integration  being  taken  over  an  electrode,  or  over  the  portion 
within  the  conductor  of  any  equipotential  surface.      Moreover, 


V,. 


^S^L 


along  a  line  of  intensity  or  flow  from  one  electrode  to  the  other. 
Hence 

K=\iR  =  I/V,^  =  jkEdSjjEdL  =  JkEJSlV\^    (21) 

By  comparing  (16)  and  {21)  with  (3)  and  {24),  Chapter  I,,  it 
will  be  seen  that  K  bears  the  same  relation  to  k  that  the  per- 
mittance S  bears  to  the  permittivity  c.  Since  K=  fkEdS jVy^, 
while  S  =i  \cEdS jV^p  the  process  of  finding  the  conductance  of 
the  portion  of  a  conductor  between  two  given  electrodes  or  equi- 
potential surfaces  is  identical  with  that  of  finding  the  permittance 
of  a  dielectric  occupying  the  same  space  as  that  occupied  by  the 
conductor  and  having  the  .same  electric  field  as  that  within  the 
conductor,  except  that  I-  must  be  substituted  for  c.  In  most 
permittance  problems  it  is  impossible  to  deal  accurately  with 
finite  electrodes  and  finite  electric  fields,  there  being  no  substance 
of  zero  permittivity  with  which  an  electric  field  may  be  sur- 
rounded to  prevent  its  spreading  indefinitely.  A  conductor,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  easily  be  placed  in  a  region  of  zero  con- 
ductivity, so  that  the  current  tubes  are  wholly  restricted  to  its 
own  substance,  and  within  the  conductor  the  lines  of  flow  and 
lines  of  intensity  are  coincident.  This  makes  conductance 
problems  much  simpler  in  many  cases  than  the  corresponding 
problems  in  electrostatics. 

IS.  The  Conductance  and  AesiBtanoe  of  Tarions  CoadnotorB.  In 
all  the  e.xamples  which  follow  the  electrodes  may  be  supposed 


I.     In  I 

posed  A 
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to  be  surfaces  of  infinitely  thin  sheets  of  perfectly  conducting 
material  (k  =  infinity),  in  order  to  insure  their  being  true  elec- 
trodes, that  is,  equipotentials  normal  to  the  lines  of  intensity  and 
flow  (see  §  12). 

The  corresponding  permittances  having  been  already  deter- 
mined (Chapter  II.),  the  conductances  are  found  as  indicated  in 
the  last  article,  from  the  following  relation 

K^kSjc  (22) 

1 .  For  a  right  cylinder  of  cross-section  A  and  leng^  d,  with 
its  ends  as  electrodes,  (29),  II.,  gives,  with  (22), 

Kr^ijR^kAld  (23) 

as  already  shown  directly  in  §  10. 

2.  For  a  conducting  spherical  shell  between  two  spherical  elec- 
trodes of  radii  L^  and  Z,  =  Zj  -f  d,  (5),  II.  gives,  in  the  same  way, 

K^i/R^ {A-^kjd)  L,\i+  djL,)  (24) 

For  a  hemispherical  shell,  half  of  the  last,  we  have 

K'  =  ^A'=  {2irkid)  L*  (I  +  d!L,)  (25) 

and  so  on  for  all  fractions  of  the  shell  obtained  by  cutting  it  up 
with  cones  having  their  apices  at  its  center. 

3.  For  the  conductance  of  an  infinite  conductor  in  which  two 
spherical  electrodes  of  radii  L^  and  L^  are  immersed  at  a  great 
distance  apart,  a  slight  generalisation  of  (43),  II.  gives 

K=47rk/{i/L^-\-  i/Zj)  (26) 

If  the  infinite  conductor  is  bounded  by  a  plane  surface,  and  if 
two  hemispherical  electrodes  are  placed  in  the  conductor  A^-ith 
their  bounding  circles  in  the  plane  of  the  conductor's  surface, 
the  conductance  is 

K'^\K=  27rkf{ifL,  +  i/Z,)  (27) 

4.  The  conductance  of  a  right  circular  cylindrical  shell  of 
radii  L  and  L  +  d  and  of  length  /  is,  from  (23),  II.. 

K=  iirkljlog  (i  +  djL)  '28) 
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5.  The  conductance  of  an  infinite  plane  slab  of  thickness  /  and 
with  two  right  circular  cylindrical  electrodes  of  radius  R  and 
centers  distant  2d  apart,  is,  by  (62),  II., 

K  =  7r>&//log  {Rf[d^(tP-  R^k-]  }  (29) 

If  the  slab  is  cut  symmetrically  into  halves  by  a  plane  passing 
at  right  angles  to  the  plane  through  the  axes  of  the  two  elec- 
trodes, and  if  this  plane  is  made  an  electrode,  the  conductance 
of  either  half  is  twice  that  of  the  whole ;  or 

IC  =  2Ar=  27rk//log  {R/ \d^{(P-  /?)*] }  (30) 

In  the  same  manner,  from  Chapter  IV.,  the  conductances  of 
some  simple  non-homogeneous  conductors  may  be  obtained. 

16.  Jonle^s  Law:  In  a  homogeneous  conductor  of  resistance 
R  traversed  by  a  current  /  heat  is  developed  at  the  rate 

dHldt^RP  (31) 

This  relation  may  be  established  as  follows  :  In  the  time  dt  a 
charge  ^<^i(+)  ^^^  ^  charge  dqj^—)  equivalent  to  a  charge  Idt 
(+)  in  the  direction  of  the  current  cross  every  section  of  a  con- 
ductor carrying  a  steady  current  /.  Hence  the  work  done  in 
the  time  dt  by  the  electric  field  upon  the  conductor  of  resistance 
R,  if  the  voltage  between  its  electrodes  is  Fjj,  is 

dW  =  VJdt  =  RI  Idt  =  RPdt 

by  §  1 2  and  the  law  of  Ohm.  Hence  the  time  rate  at  which 
work  is  done  by  the  electric  field  in  the  conductor  of  resistance 
Ris 

dWjdt^  VJ^RP  (32) 

Now  heat  is  always  developed  in  a  conductor  during  the 
passage  of  a  current.  Hence,  if  no  other  transformation  of 
energy  occurs  between  the  electrodes  of  the  conductor  dlVjdt  = 
RP  must  be  the  rate  at  which  heat  is  generated  in  the  con- 
ductor when  traversed  by  the  current  /.     That  this  is  the  case 
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when  the  conductor  is  homogeneous  (including  constancy  of 
temperature  throughout)  has  been  proved  by  the  researches  of 
Joule  and  others,  whose  experimental  results  are  in  strict  accord 
with  the  above  equation  when  dlVjdt  is  equated  to  dHjdl. 
Hence  the  law.  expressed  in  (31)-  If  the  conductor  is  not 
homogeneous  (and  for  all  but  three  directions  of  the  stream- 
lines, if  the  conductor  is  not  isotropic ).  it  contains  intrinsic 
e.m.fs,  §  19,  and  in  addition  to  the  Joulean  heat  transformation 
other  transformations  take  place. 

Differential  Form  of  Joule's  law.  The  dissipathity  at  any 
point  of  a  conductor  is  the  time  rate  per  unit  current  (squared) 
at  which  heat  is  there  generated  per  unit  volume.  To  find  the 
dissipativity,  which  will  be  denoted  by  dh  jdt,  consider  the  ele- 
mentary volume  enclosing  the  given  point  and  included  within  a 
tube  of  flow,  of  cross-section  dS,  between  two  equipotentials  dis- 
tant dL  apart.  The  resistance  of  this  element  of  volume  dr  = 
dL  dS,  is  EdLjidS  the  current  along  the  tube  being  idS. 
Hence 

dkldt={EdLlidS){idSfj{dSdL)  =  Ei=kE^=ri^    (33) 

which  expresses  Joule's  law  as  applied  to  the  element  of  volume 
at  any  point  of  a  conductor. 

Experiment  justifies  the  statement  that  (31)  and  (33)  are  ap- 
plicable to  any  conductor,  homogeneous  or  not,  the  total  heat  de- 
veloped being  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  Joulean  heat  and  the  heat 
developed  owing  to  the  operation  of  other  factors  than  resistance. 

By  the  last  equation,  (31)  may  be  written 

dHjdl  =  RP  =  jEidr  =  JkE^dr  =  Jp  fk  dr  =  JrPdT    (34) 

the  integrals  being  extended  throughout  the  part  of  the  conductor 
considered.  From  this  equation  it  is  clear  that  the  amount  of 
heat  dissipated  per  unit  time  by  the  resistance  of  a  conductor  can 
be  obtained  from  the  formula  for  the  energy  in  the  correspond- 
ing case  in  electrostatics,  viz.,  IV^  J^cE'dr,  by  substituting  k 
for  },r,  etc. 
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.  Definition  of  Beiistajice  by  Joule'i  Law-  The  proportion- 
ality between  dHfdt  and  /'  having  been  established  by  experi- 
ment, the  resistance  of  a  conductor.  R,  might  have  been  defined 
by  the  relation 

R=(dHldt)lP  (35) 

without  recourse  to  Ohm's  law.  This  procedure  would  be  in 
perfect  harmony  with  all  that  is  known  of  the  nature  of  resist- 
ance, whose  only  function  seems  to  be  the  dissipation  of  energy 
in  heat,  as  it  is  dissipated  by  mechanical  friction. 

Joule's  Method  of  Determining  Seaistance  in  Absolute  Keasiire. 
By  placing  a  conductor  tn  a  calorimeter  and  measuring  the  rate 
dHjdt  at  which  heat  is  developed  therein  when  a  known  current 
/  traverses  the  conductor,  its  resistance  R  may  be  obtained  from 
(35). 

18.  Hechanical  Analogrue  of  the  Law  of  Ohm  and  the  Law  of 
Joule.  Consider  a  pipe  through  which  an  incompressible  liquid 
flows  at  a  constant  rate,  the  volume  of  liquid  carried  per  unit  time 
across  every  section  of  the  pipe  being  /.  The  flow  of  the  liquid  is 
opposed  by  a  frictional  pressure  assumed  to  be  proportional  to 
/,  Let  this  pressure  be  denoted  by  —  Rf.  R  being  a  constant 
for  the  given  pipe  and  liquid.  To  overcome  this  pressure,  that 
is,  to  keep  up  the  constant  rate  of  flow  /,  an  equal  and  opposite 
pressure  V^.^  =  -|-  RI  must  be  applied  in  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent. This  pres.sure  does  work  against  friction  at  the  rate  I'j/ 
=  R/-,  which  is  therefore  the  rate  at  which  energy  is  dissipated 
in  heat  in  the  circuit. 

19.  Intrinsic  and  Impresied  Electromotive  Force.  In  order  to 
maintain  an  electric  current,  with  its  continual  dissipation  of 
energy  in  heat  according  to  Joule's  law,  and  its  po.ssible  per- 
formance of  work  of  various  kinds,  every  circuit  continuously 
carrying  a  current  must  contain  one  or  more  regions  in  which 
euiTgy  in  some  other  fn- in,  as  mechanical,  chemical,  or  thermal 
energy,  it  transformed  into  the  energy  of  the  electrie  airrcnl  (the 
energy  of  the  electromagnetic  field).     Such  a  region  is  said  to 
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contain,  or  to  be  the  seat  of,  an  intrinsic  electromotive  force  ;  and 
the  agent  through  which  the  energy  transformation  is  effected, 
or  may  be  effected,  as  a  dynamo,  a  voltaic  cell,  or  a  thermo- 
couple, is  said  to  possess  the  intrinsic  electromotive  force. 

In  strictness,  the  intrinsic  electromotive  force  in  a  region  is 
defined  as  the  rate  at  which  energy  in  some  other  form  is  there 
transformed  into  the  energy  of  the  electric  current  (the  energy 
of  the  electromagnetic  field)  divided  by  the  strength  of  the  cur- 
rent. Thus,  if  P  denotes  the  rate  at  which  electrical  energy  is 
generated,  or  power  taken  into  the  circuit  in  the  region  by  trans- 
formation, I  the  current,  and  ^  the  intrinsic  electromotive  force 

■9= PI  I  (36) 

Any  part  of  a  circuit  in  which  electrical  energy  is  transformed 
into  energy  of  another  form  is  also  said  to  contain  an  intrinsic 
e.m.f.,  provided  that  the  agent  effecting  the  transformation  when 
acting  independently  can  reverse  the  direction  of  the  transforma- 
tion, or  transform  energy  of  the  other  form  into  electrical  energy, 
i.  e.y  itself  maintain  an  electric  current.  Thus  an  electric  motor, 
by  which  electrical  energy  is  transformed  into  mechanical  energy, 
and  a  storage  battery  while  charging,  by  which  electrical  energ>' 
is  transformed  into  chemical  energy,  possess  intrinsic  e.m.fs, 
since  each  acting  alone  can  generate  electrical  energy,  the  one 
when  mechanically  driven  acting  as  a  dynamo,  the  other  as  a 
voltaic  cell.  The  intrinsic  e.m.f.  ^  is  given  in  all  cases  by  (36), 
proper  attention  being  paid  to  the  sign  of  P.  Thus  if  in  any 
region  power  is  taken  into  the  circuit  by  transformation,  P  in  this 
region  is  positive  and  ^  and  /  have  the  same  direction.  If  in  any 
region  electrical  energy  is  transformed  into  some  other  form  of 
energy,  or  power  given  out  by  the  electrical  system,  P  in  this 
region  is  negative,  ^  and  /  have  opposite  signs,  or  directions,  and 
the  intrinsic  e.m.f.  opposes  the  current.  It  is  by  overcoming 
this  counter  e.mf,  that  the  transformation  of  electrical  energ)' 
into  energy  of  some  other  form  is  effected.  In  all  cases  a  reversal 
of  the  current  reverses  the  sign  of  the  energy  transformation  by 
^  with  an  intrinsic  e.m.f. 


Also,  anj  region  in  which  energy  is  transfomied  from  sonic 
other  form  into  electrical  energy,  or  from  electrical  energy  into 
energy  of  some  other  form,  at  the  time  rate  P  when  the  current 
has  the  value  /  is  said  to  contain  an  r.m./.  Pj  I,  although  in  the 
latter  case  the  e.m.f  may  not  be  intrinsic.  Thus,  according  to 
Joule's  law,  a  homogeneous  conductor  of  resistance  R  when  tra- 
versed by  a  current  /  transforms  electrical  energy  into  heat  at 
the  rate  RI*.  Hence  the  conductor  is  the  seat  of  an  electro- 
motive force  equal  to 

-(dHldl)lI=-Rl'II--Rt~~V„  (37) 

This  negative,  or  counter,  e.m.f.,  —  RI^  —  f^j  is  not,  however, 
included  among  intrinsic  e.m.f  s,  since  if  the  conductor  is  heated 
a  current  is  not  produced,  or  if  the  direction  of  the  current  is 
reversed,  heat  is  still  generated  at  the  same  rate,  Hot  absorbed,  as 
it  would  be  if  the  e.m.f  were  reversible  and  intrinsic. 

Other  electromotive  forces  exist,  like  potential  differences 
(non -intrinsic  e.m.f  s  of  static  fields  or  fields  of  conductors  carry- 
ing steady  currents)  and  the  non-intrinsic  e.m.f.s  of  induction 
(XIII.),  by  which  energy  is  transferred  in  the  electromagnetic 
field,  but  never  transformed.  These  e.m.f.s,  together  with  in- 
trinsic e.m.f  s,  may  act  as  impressed  e.m.f  s.  The  impressed  e.m./. 
between  the  electrodes  of  a  conductor  is  equal,  by  definition,  to 
the  sum  (5  2i)  of  the  intrinsic  e.m.f.s  included  between  them, 
P//,  p/us  the  time  rate /",  at  which  electromagnetic  energy  is 
transferred  to  the  region  between  them  from  the  surrounding 
field  (developed  by  intrinsic  e.m.f.s  in  other  parts  of  the  circuit  or 
in  other  circuits  transformittg  energy  of  another  kind  into  electro- 
magnetic energy  if  P'll  is  positive)  divided  by  the  current  /. 

Thus  the  impressed  e.m.f  in  a  homogeneous  conductor  of  re- 
sistance R  carrying  a  steady  current  /  is  \\^  — RI  (exactly 
equal  and  opposite  to  the  counter  e.m.f  of  resistance.  —  RI), 
the  difference  of  potential  V^.^,  by  which  the  energy  is  transferred 
to  the  conductor  at  the  rate  V,.J  =  ^/'.  being  developed  by  an 
intrinsic  e.m.r  situated  outside  the  portion  of  the  circuit  consti- 
tuting the  homogeneous  conductor  considered.     See  XVI. 
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A  general  characteristic  of  non-intrinsic  e.m.f.s  is  that  they 
have,  like  the  force  of  friction  in  mechanics  (analogous  to  the 
counter  e.m.f.  of  resistance,  —  RI\  or  like  the  elastic  reaction  of 
a  stretched  spring  (analogous  to  a  difierence  of  potential),  no  in* 
dependent  existence  of  their  own,  but  are  developed  only  through 
the  action  of  an  agent  possessing  a  true  intrinsic  electromotive 
force,  such  as  a  dynamo  or  a  voltaic  cell.  This  is  equivalent  to 
the  statement  that  electrical  enei^  is  never  generated  at  the 
expense  of  energy  in  some  other  form  through  the  agency  of  a 
non-intrinsic  e.m.f. 

In  what  follows  many  cases  of  intrinsic  and  impressed  e.m.f.s 
will  be  considered. 

20.  Intrinsic  Eleotrio  Intensity  and  E.K  J*.  The  intrinsic  e.ni.f. 
in  a  region  may  be  regarded  as  the  line  integral  of  an  intrinsic 
electric  intensity  in  the  region.  If  this  intensity  is  denoted  by  f, 
we  have  therefore 

"¥  T^fe- cos  0'dL  (38) 

where  0  denotes  the  angle  between  the  direction  of  e  and  that  of 
the  element  of  the  path,  dL,  at  any  point. 

Consider  a  tube  of  flow  of  cross-section  dS  at  a  point  where 
the  intrinsic  intensity  is  e.  If  0  denotes  the  angle  between  the 
directions  of  e  and  of  /,  the  intrinsic  e.m.f.  between  two  right 
cross-isections  of  this  tube  distant  dL  apart  is  e  cos  0  •  dL,  The 
current  through  the  tube  is  i'dS,  Hence  the  rate  at  which 
power  is  transformed  into  the  circuit  per  unit  volume  at  the  point 

is 

dP  jdr  =  ^cos  0'dLidS  jdSdL  =  eicos  d  (39) 

From  this  power  equation  e  cos  0,  the  component  of  e  in  the 
direction  of  1,  might  be  defined  as 

^'•cos  0  =  {dP/dT)fi  (40) 

If  P  denotes  the  total  power  transformed  into  electrical  energy 
■  '  an  isolated  electric  circuit,  and  /  the  current,  then,    since 


P=  dWjdt  and  I=dqjdt,  'V^P//^  dWjdq.  That  is,  *  is 
the  work  per  unit  charge  done  in  carrying  a  charge  around  the 
circuit.  Hence  our  definition  of  an  intrinsic  cm. f.,  and  therefore 
our  definition  of  an  intrinsic  intensity,  is  in  agreement  with  the 
general  definition  of  §  17,  I.  The  same  is  true  of  the  impressed 
e.m.f. 

When  P  is  expressed  in  ergs  per  second,  and  /  in  the  RES 
unit  current,  or  when  d\V  is  expressed  in  ergs  and  dq  in  the  RES 
unit  charge,  ^  is,  by  definition,  expressed  in  the  RES  unite.m.f. 

21.  Intrinsic  Electromotive  Forces  ia  Series.  If  any  number, 
«,  of  agents  with  individual  electromotive  forces  ^,,  ^j,  ■  ■  ■ ,  ^_^ 
are  connected  up  in  series,  so  that  the  same  current  traverses 
each,  the  resultant  e.m.f  is 


*  =  ■*,  +  ■*,+  ...+■*■, 


(39) 


proper  attention  being  paid  to  .signs.  For  if/*,  /*,,  P^,  etc.,  de- 
note the  power  supplied  to  the  circuit  by  the  resultant  e.m.f.  and 
the  powers  supplied  by  the  individual  e.m.f.s,  and  /the  current. 


jP='<'/ =*/-/->!'/ 4 


■  +  */ 


from  which  (39)  immediately  follows. 

The  above  proposition,  demonstrated  for  intrinsic  e.m.f.s,  is 
obviously  also  true  for  the  more  general  impressed  ^.•cnS.f,. 

Intrinaic  Electromotive  Forces  in  Multiple.  If  any  number,  n, 
of  similar  agents  having  the  same  e.m.f  ^'  are  connected  up  in 
midliple,  so  that  one  «th  of  the  current  traverses  each  in  the 
same  direction,  the  resultant  e.m.f.  ^  is  eqnal  to  ^'.     For 


P=  •91=  P^  +  P^-\ +  P^ 


.  ^V 


(40) 


32.  Ohm's  Law,  General  Form.  Sedaoed&om  Joule's  Law.  Let 
the  resistance  of  a  conductor  1  C2,  Fig.  72.  between  two  electrodes 
I  and  2  be  denoted  by  R.  Let  the  conductor  be  traversed  by  a 
current,  reckoned  positive  when  in  the  direction    1C2.  with  the 


J 
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same  value  /  at  any  instant  across  every  section,  and  let  the  con- 
ductor  be  acted  upon  by  an  impressed  e.m.f.  *j,  +  "SP"^'  «  Pjl 
+  P  \Iy  '9^  and  "^Ij  being  reckoned  positive  when  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current  /  (i.  r.,  i  C2).  "^^  is  the  intrinsic  e.m.f.  be- 
tween the  electrodes,  and  '9^1  the  electromagnetic  energy  per 
unit  current  transferred  per  unit  time  to  the  region  i  C2,  (negative 
when  power  is  transferred  from  i  Cz), 


2 

X 


c 


Fie.  72. 

While  the  current  /  traverses  the  circuit,  the  conductor  i  C2 
receives  energy  at  the  rate 

and  its  resistance  dissipates  enei^y  in  heat  at  the  rate 

dH\dt  =  RP 

Hence,  by  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy, 

(>?.,  + ^,/)/=;?/'  (4,) 

whence 

or  (42) 

(42)  {a)  states  that  the  impressed  e.m.f.  in  any  conductor  is 
equal  and  opposite  to  the  counter  e.m.f  of  resistance  (  —  RI\ 

(42)  {8)  states  that  the  current  in  any  conductor  is  equal  to  the 
impressed  e.m.f  acting  upon  the  conductor  divided  by  its  re- 
sistance. 

Either  of  these  statements  constitutes  Ohm's  law  in  its  general 
integral  form. 

20.  General  Differential  Form  of  Ohm's  Law.  Impressed  Elee- 
tric  Intensity.     The  impressed  e.m.f  in  a  region  may  be  regarded 
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as  the  line  integral  of  a  toted  or  impressed  electric  intensity  E  = 
vector  sum  of  e  and  £',  the  field  intensity  F\q^  in  the  direction 
of  the  current  density  it  produces.     Thus 

^13  +  ^./  ^^EdL^^ie^EyL  (43) 

along  a  line  of  impressed  identity,  {e  +  E^  being  a  vector  sum. 
Applying  (41)  and  (43)  to  a  stream-tube  whose  cross-section 
is  dS  at  a  point  P  where  the  impressed  intensity  is  -£=  ^  -|-  £', 
we  have,  for  the  element  of  volume  dr  =  dL'dS  enclosing  P  and 
bounded  by  the  sides  of  the  tube  and  two  right  cross-sections 
distant  dL  apart, 

EdL'idS^(e  +  E)dL'idS^rt^dLdS=^t'lkdUS 

whence 

i^kE^  k{e  +  E)  =  E\r^{e  -f  £')/r  (44) 

which  is  the  general  differential  form  of  Ohm's  law. 
When  -£=-£',  or  ^  =  o,  (44)  reduces  to  (16). 

23.  0hm*8  Law  for  Constant  Current.  Let  the  electrodes  i 
and  2  of  the  conductor  1 6*2,  Fig.  72,  be  maintained  at  the  poten- 
tial difference  V^^  (with  the  assistance  of  an  intrinsic  e.m.f  located 
outside  I  C2y  if  necessary)  while  the  conductor  i  C2  is  traversed 


Fig.  73. 

by  a  constant  current  /.  Then  electromagnetic  energy  is  gen- 
erated in  the  conductor  at  the  rate  PI  =  ^^2^,  and  electromag- 
netic energy  is  transferred  from  the  field  into  the  conductor  at 
the  rate -P  =  "^,2'/=  V^Jy  the  total  impressed  e.m.f  in  the  con- 
ductor in  the  direction  i  C2  being  thus  FJ^  -f  "^^j^. 
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In  this  case,  therefore,  Ohm's  law  (42,  b)  becomes 

/-(f^u  +  ^i,)/^  (45 

(1)  If  Fjj  =  o,  that  is,  if  the  electrodes  i  and  2  are  connectei 
together  as  in  Fig.  73,  to  form  a  closed  circuit,  (45)  becomes 

I^-9JR  (46 

which  is  Ohm's  law  for  a  closed  isolated  circuit  traversed  by  \ 
constant  current. 

(2)  If  '7j2  =  o>  ^^^^  ^9  ^  ^^  conductor  i  C2  is  homogeneous 
without  an  intrinsic  e.m.f ,  (45)  becomes 

^=  VJR  (47 

which  is  Ohm's  law  for  a  homogeneous  conductor  traversed  b] 
a  constant  current. 

!  (3)  If  f^j  +  NP'j,  is  greater  than  zero,  /  has  the  direction  i  Ci 

1  ^^^12+  ^u  ^^  '^^^  ^^^  zero,  /  has  the  opposite  direction. 

I  (4)  If  F;,  +  *j,  =  o,  that  is,  if  f^„  =  -^i,  =  *^,/=o,anc 

the  agent  with  intrinsic  e.m.f  "9^^  is  on  open  circuit.  Thus  the 
difference  of  potential  between  the  terminals  of  a  voltaic  cell,  01 
other  agent  possessing  an  intrinsic  e.m.f  when  no  current  is  flow- 
ing, or  when  on  open  circuit,  is  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  intrinsic 
e.m.f.  for  zero  current,  but  has  the  opposite  direction. 

24.  Mechanical  Analogue  of  the  Eolation  V^^  +  ^12  ^  ^»  ®^- 
Let  an  incompressible  liquid  flow  at  the  constant  rate  /  units 


i 

IP. 

1 

_^  n 

lr\ 

A 

JPI 

u 

~"^  A 

Fig.  74. 

volume  per  second  in  the  direction  12  of  the  arrows.  Fig.  74, 
across  every  section  of  a  pipe  AB  containing  a  screw  propeller, 
or  pump,  C  producing  a  difference  of  pressure  ^^^,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current  (1C2),  on  its  two  sides.  If  the  sections  /\ 
and  P^  are  maintained  at  pressures  F|  and  V^,  or  at  the  pressure 
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difference  f'^j  =  V^—  V^,  the  total  /a//  of  pressure  along  the 
pipe  from  P,  to  P^  is  FJ,  +  ■^^  =  +  R/,  and  the  rate  at  which 
work  is  done  against  friction  within  the  volume /',/'j  is  (fj^  + 
^„}/  =  /?/ ',  K  having  the  significance  attached  to  it  in  §1 8. 

If  the  pipe  is  bent  around  and  P,  and  P^  joined  together,  so  as 
to  form  a  closed  circuit,  l\  =  J\  or  I',  =  o,  and  ^,j  =  J?/. 

If  elastic  membranes  are  stretched  across  the  pipe  at  P,  and  Z', 
(either  before  or  after  P^  and  P^  are  joined  together),  the  propeller 
will  force  liquid  from  the  region  A  into  the  region  B  (analogous 
to  the  positive  and  negative  charges  of  the  terminals  of  an  agent 
possessing  an  intrinsic  e.m.f.,  when  on  open  circuit)  until  the 
pressure  in  B  exceeds  the  pressure  in  A  by  the  amount  l\,  =  ^u, 
numerically,  when  the  current  will  cease. 

2fi.  The  Fall  of  Potential  Around  a  Cloaed  Circuit.  Consider 
a  closed  circuit  containing  an  agent  with  an  intrinsic  e.m.f.  ^ 
and  traversed  by  a  constant  current  /.  Let  the  resistance  of  the 
agent,  called  the  inliriial  resistaitcc,  be  denoted  by  B,  and  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  circuit,  called  the  external  resistance,  by  R. 
both  conductors  being  supposed  homogeneous.  Then  we  have, 
by  (46), 

■^  =  BI-^RI{=V^-\-  KJ  (48) 

Now  BI  denotes  the  fall  of  potential,  V^,  in  the  direction  of 
the  current  through  the  resistance  B  of  the  agent,  and  Rl  the 
fall  of  potential,  V^,  in  the  direction  of  the  current  through  the 
external  resistance  R.  But  the  total  fall  of  potential  around  a 
complete  circuit  is  zero  (§18,  I.).  Hence  at  the  seat  of  the  in- 
trinsic e.m.f.  there  is  a  rise  in  potential  in  the  direction  of  the 
current  equal  to  ■*  =  (5  +  R)!.  The  equation  l\  —  l\  =  ■^^^, 
§  23,  (4),  is  a  particular  case  of  this  proposition  {R=  infinity). 

To  make  the  fall  of  potential  as  great  as  possible  through  the 
external  circuit  it  is  clear  that  J?//t'  should  be  made  as  great  a 
possible,  if  ^  is  independent  of  the  current. 

The  e.m.f.  of  an  agent  ts,  in  general,  a  1 
Gated  function  of  the  current,  although  i 
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which  the  e.m.f.  is  constant  for  all  values  of  the  current  The 
limiting  value  which  an  e.m.f.  approaches  as  the  current  ap- 
proaches zero,  and  the  resistance  infinity,  or  the  e.m.f.  on  open 
circuit,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  equal  and  opposite  to  the  potential 
difference  between  its  terminals  on  open  circuit  If  V  denotes 
this  potential  difference,  and  if  "9  above  is  independent  of  the 
current,  we  have,  for  all  values  of  the  current, 

V~V,+  V^  (49) 

26.  KiT0hhoff*8  Law  IL  In  any  closed  circuit  in  a  network  of 
conductors  traversed  by  steady  currents,  as  the  circuit  i  2  3  4  •  •  • « 
in  Fig.  75,  the  algebraic  sum  of  all  the  intrinsic  e.m.f.s  is  equal 


Fig.  75. 

to  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  products  RI,  That  is,  if  'V^,  "9^ 
. . .,  ^^j  denote  the  intrinsic  e.m.f.s  in  the  branches  12,  23,  . .  •  «i, 
^w  ^ty  '">  -^iii  ^^^  resistances  of  the  same  branches,  and  /^^  /^ 
. . . ,  /  J  the  currents,  both  currents  and  e.m.f.s  being  reckoned 
positive  in  the  same  direction,  as  12  •  •«!,  around  the  circuit, 
then 

Z^  =  Z  ie/  (so) 

For,  by  (45) 

V   -4-9    =i?  / 


from  which,  by  adding  up  both  members  separately,  we  obtain 

(50). 
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27.  Wlieat8tone*s  Bridge  consists  of  a  network  of  six  conduc- 
tors arranged  as  in  Fig.  76  or  Fig.  Jj^  with  an  intrinsic  e.m.f.  "^ 
in  the  branch  13,  Fig.  76,  or  the  branch  24,  Fig.  TJ.  Let  the 
currents  in  the  branches  be  denoted  by  A^  B,  C,  D^  /)  and  G^  as 
shown  in  the  figure,  the  current  in  any  branch  being  positive 
when  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow-head  in  that  branch ;  and  let 
the  corresponding  resistances  of  the  branches  be  denoted  by  a^ 


A  ^>  ^»/>  2ind  g.     First  we  shall  find,  from  KirchhofTs  laws,  the 
current  G  in  the  branch  24  when  the  e.m.f,  "9,  is  in  the  branch 

I3»  F»g-  76. 
Applying  KirchhofTs  law  I.  to  each  of  the  sets  of  conductors 

meeting  in  the  points  i,  2,  and  4,  we  obtain  the  relations 


w 


F  = 

A  +  B 

C= 

■A  +  G 

D  = 

■■B-G 

Applying  KirchhofTs  law  II.  to  each  of  the  closed  circuits 
1 24 1,  2342,  and  143 1,  we  obtain 

—  Gg  +  Aa—  Bb^o 

Gg+  Cc  -Z?^=o 

Ff-\-Bb'\'Dd^'V 

On  eliminating  C,  D,  and  F  by  (a),  and  rearranf  ' 
equations  become 
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(^  +  ^  +  d)G  +  cA  —  dB^o 

^dG+fA  +  {b+d+f)B^^ 
from  which 

G^^{bc^ad)IQ  (SI) 

if  Q  IS  written  for  the  determinant  of  the  coefficients  of  the  cur- 
rents in  the  last  set  of  equations,  viz., 

^g  a  -*  «C 

{g+c  +  d)  c      .      -rf  (52) 

The  current  in  any  other  branch  can  be  found  in  the  same 
manner. 

The  difference  of  potential  between  the  points  4  and  2  is 

V^^Gg^  -Vibe  -  ad)gl  Q  f  S3) 

and  may  be  made  as  small  a  fraction  of  "^^  as  desired  by  giving  a 
suitable  value  to  {be  —  ad). 

From  (41)  and  (52)  and  a  comparison  of  Figs.  y6  and  yy^  we 
see  that  when  the  e.m.f.  ^  is  in  the  branch  24,  Fig.  yy^  the 
current  in  the  branch  1 3  is 

F^^{bc^ad)IQ  (54) 

Thus  the  current  in  the  conductor  24  due  to  e.m.f.  in  the 
conductor  13  is  equal  to  the  current  in  the  conductor  13  due  to 
the  same  e.m.f.  in  the  conductor  24,  all  the  resistances  remaining 
unaltered. 

By  a  similar  method,  this  reciprocal  relation  may  be  shown  to 
hold  for  any  two  branches  of  the  network,  or  any  network. 

When  be  =  ad,  the  current  in  either  of  the  two  conductors  1 3 
or  24,  due  to  an  e.m.f.  in  the  other,  is  zero.  The  two  conduc- 
tors are  then  said  to  be  eonjugatc.  In  this  case  the  conductor 
in  which  there  is  no  current  may  be  removed,  or  its  resistance 
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may  be  altered  in  any  manner,  without  affecting  the  state  of  the 
rest  of  the  system. 

From  the  relation  /i^  =  (I',j  +  ^.J/^u  and  the  principle  of 
superposition  of  potentials  and  e.m.f.s,  it  follows  immediately 
that  if  any  number  of  e.m.f.s  is  placed  in  the  network,  each  will 
produce  in  any  part  of  the  system  the  same  current  it  would  have 
produced  if  acting  alone.  The  current  in  any  branch  is  thus  the 
algebraic  sum  of  the  currents  due  to  each  e.m.f.  separately. 

Suppose  an  e.m.f.  placed  in  one  of  the  branches  12,  23,  34, 
or  41,  Fig.  76.  It  will  produce  a  current  in  the  other  branches, 
including  24.  But  if  be  =  ad.  the  e.m.f  in  13  will  produce  no 
current  in  24,  whatever  this  e.m.f.  may  be.  Suppose  the  e.m.f. 
^  to  have  such  a  magnitude  and  direction  as  to  produce  a  cur- 
rent in  the  branch  1 3  exactly  neutralising  the  current  in  the  .same 
branch  due  to  the  e.m.f.  in  the  other  branch.  Then  there  is  no 
current  in  the  branch  1 3,  and  it  may  be  removed,  or  its  resistance 
may  be  made  infinite,  without  affecting  the  currents  in  the  other 
branches.  Thus,  when  l>c  =  ad,  the  current  in  24  is  independent 
of  the  resistance,  as  well  as  of  the  electromotive  force,  in  the 
branch  13.  This  result  is  applied  below  to  Mance's  method  of 
measuring  the  resi.stance  of  a  conductor  containing  an  intrinsic 
e.m.f. 

The  condition  that  the  two  conductors  1 3  and  24  may  be  con- 
jugate, viz.,  l>c  =  ad,  can  be  found  very  simply  as  follows.  Let 
the  voltages  between  the  points  12,  23,  34.  etc.,  Figs.  76  and 
jj,  be  denoted  by  l\.^,  V^,  ^\^.  etc.  Then  we  have,  as  the  con- 
dition that  G  may  be  zero  in  the  arrangement  of  Fig.  76,  I^  =  O. 
We  have  also,  in  this  case,  A  =  C.  and  />'  =  D.     Therefore 


=  aA=  l\, 


=  />B 


Dividing  aA  =  bB  by  cA  =  dB,  we  obtain  a  j  c  =  b  j  d,  or 

6c  =  ad  (55) 


1 
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In  exactly  the  same  way  we  find  that  only  this  same  condi- 
tion must  be  satisfied  in  otder  that  F  may  vanish  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  Fig.  yj. 

Hence  the  conductors  13  and  24  are  conjugate  when  this  con- 
dition is  satisfied. 

The  Wheatstone's  bridge  is  very  extensively  applied  to  th^ 
comparison  of  electrical  resistances. 

28.  The  Comparison  of  Electrical  Resistances.  Thus  suppose 
we  have  an  unknown  resistance  a  which  is  to  be  compared  with 
a  standard  resistance  c.  The  resistances  a  and  c  are  connected  up 
with  two  other  resistances  b  and  d,  whose  ratio  must  be  known, 
as  in  Fig.  76  or  Fig.  Jj,  and  the  terminals  of  a  battery,  or  other 
agent  with  an  intrinsic  e.m.f ,  are  connected  to  the  points  i,  3  or 
2,  4,  and  an  electrometer  (or  galvanometer,  XII. )  to  the  points 
2,  4  or  1,3.  Then  the  resistance  r,  or  the  resistances  d  and  d,  or 
all  three,  are  varied  until  the  needle  of  the  electrometer  (or  gal- 
vanometer, which  is  almost  invariably  used)  remains  undeflected 
whether  the  branch  containing  the  battery  is  opened  or  closed. 
Then,  by  (55),  a^cbjd, 

29.  Mance's  Method  of  Determining  the  Resistance  of  an 
Agent  with  an  Intrinsic  E.M.F.  The  agent  whose  resistance, 
a,  is  to  be  determined  is  connected  up  as  in  Fig.  76  with  three 
other  resistances  r,  b,  and  d,  at  least  one  of  which,  together  with 
the  ratio  of  the  other  two,  is  known.  A  galvanometer  or  elec- 
trometer G  is  connected  to  the  points  2,  4,  and  a  wire  containing 
a  key,  but  no  e.m.f.,  to  the  points  i,  3.  Then  the  resistances  r,  b, 
and  d,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  are  varied  until  the  deflection  of 
the  galvanometer  or  electrometer  is  the  same  whether  the  key 
connecting  the  points  i  and  3  is  open  or  closed.  When  this 
condition  is  reached,  the  current  through  the  branch  24,  or  the 
voltage  V^  is  independent  of  the  resistance  of  the  conductor  13. 
and  the  two  conductors  are  conjugate.      Hence 

a  •=•  c  bjd 


I 
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,  Eelvin'a  Hethod  of  UeaBiiriii^  the  ResiBtasce  of  a  Galvano- 

r  or  other  Current  Indicator.     The  galvanometer  or  electrom- 

rof  §  28  is  removed  and  is  replaced  by  a  wire  IF  containing  a 

d  the  instrument  whose  resistance  is  to  be  determined  is  put 
:  of  the  unknown  resistance  a.  Then  one  or  more  of  the 
tances,  d,  c,  d,  are  varied  until,  the  battery  circuit  being  closed. 
E  permanent  indication  of  the  instrument  (a  deflection,  if  a  gal- 
tometer  or  similar  instrument  is  under  experiment ;  silence, 
t  telephone)  remains  constant  when  the  key  in  the  wire  W  is 
opened  or  closed.  Then  no  current  traverses  the  wire  in  either 
case,  andrf^r^/i/,  asin  §  28. 

31.  Eelvin's  Double  Bridge  furnishes  the  most  accurate  known 
means  of  comparing  two  very  small  resistances.  •  The  conductor 
A,  Fig.  j6,  of  a  VVheatstone's  bridge  arranged  for  the  comparison 
of  resistances,  §  28,  is  disconnected  from  the  conductor  B  at  tlie 
point  I,  and  the  terminals  of  one  of  the  resistances  to  be  com- 
pared, X.  are  connected  to  the  free  end  o(  A,  denoted  by  1',  and 
the  original  point  i.  In  like  manner,  C  is  separated  from  V  and 
the  other  resistance  under  compari.son,  j,  is  connected  to  the 
point  3  and  the  free  end  of  C,  denoted  by  3'.  The  bridge  is 
completed  by  joining  the  points  i'  and  3'  with  a  third  conductor 
of  low  resistance.  The  resistances  a,  h.  c,  (/(all,  in  practise,  of 
considerable  magnitudes,  which  can  be  determined  with  precision 
by  other  methods),  or  either  c  and  d  or  a  and  b.  are  then  varied, 
the  ratio  ^/</ being  kept  constantly  equal  to  a/c,  until  no  current 
traverses  the  galvanometer.  Then,  since  the  currents  through  a 
and  c  are  equal,  and  also  the  currents  through  b  and  d,  and  there- 
fore the  currents  through  x  and  j',  it  is  clear  that 

xly  =  alc~bld  (56) 

For  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  Kelvin  bridge  in  its  general 
form,  see  Zeiischr.  fiir  Inslnimentenkiinde,  Feb.  and  Mar.,  1903. 
Equation  (56)  does  not  express  the  general  condition  for  a 
balance, 

•Wilh  the  ptnahle  ciceplinn  of  the  ihunled  diffrtcnlliil  galvanomUcf  mclhod 
(F.  Kohlmuwh.  miJ.  Ann.,  Vol.  »,  p.  76,  1883). 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ELECTROLYTIC  AND  METALLIC  CONDUCTION. 

1.  Metallic  Conduction.  The  electric  current  in  a  metallic  con- 
ductor, whether  a  pure  metal  or  an  alloy,  in  the  solid  or  liquid 
state,  is  not,  so  far  as  is  known,  associistted  with  any  chemical 
change  in  the  conductor  or  with  the  convection  of  its  moUcnln 
or  atoms  from  one  part  to  another.  All  substances  which  con- 
duct in  this  manner  are  said  to  conduct  metallically,  A  theory 
of  metallic  conduction,  based  on  the  motion  of  electrons^  will  be 
referred  to  in  §15. 

2.  Electrolytic  Conduction.  Electrolysis.  Ions.  The  electric 
current  in  most  chemical  compounds,  however,  is  invariably  as- 
sociated with  their  separation  into  two  constituents,  atoms  or 
groups  of  atoms,  called  ions.  These  ions  do  not  appear  separ- 
ately in  the  body  of  the  conductor,  but  only  at  the  electrodes  by 
which  the  current  enters  and  leaves  it.  Hence  one  of  the  ions 
moves  toward  the  anode,  and  is  therefore  called  the  anion; 
while  the  other  moves  toward  the  kathode,  and  is  called  the 
kation. 

Substances  in  which  the  electric  current  is  associated  with  the 
transportation  of  atoms  or  molecules  are  called  electrolytes^  the 
process  of  electro-separation  of  the  constituents  is  called  electroly- 
sis, and  the  substances  are  said  to  conduct  electrolytically. 

The  simplest  electrolytes,  in  some  respects,  are  molten  salts, 
e.  g.y  KCl  at  a  temperature  above  734°  C.  During  the  elec- 
trolysis of  this  salt,  K  appears  at  the  kathode  and  CI  at  the 
anode.  Thus  K  is  the  kation  and  CI  the  anion.  As  in  this 
case,  so  in  the  electrolysis  of  salts,  acids,  and  bases  generally, 
the  kation  invariably  consists  of  a  metal  or  hydrogen,  and  the 
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anion  of  an  add  element  or  radical  (sometimes  combined  with  a 
metal). 

The  commonest  electrolytes  are  aqueous  and  other  solutions 
of  salts,  acids,  and  bases.  In  such  a  solution,  all  together  an 
electrolyte,  the  dissolved  substance,  not  the  solvent,  is  separated 
into  the  moving  ions.  Hence  the  dissolved  substance  itself  is 
often  spoken  of  as  the  electrolyte.  It  must  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  pure  dry  acids,  salts,  and  bases  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, as  well  as  pure  water  and  other  solvents  whose  solutions 
are  frequently  electrolytes,  are  either  not  conductors,  or  else 
possess  extremely  small  conductivities. 

The  actual  determination  of  the  constituents  forming  the  ions 
is  sometimes  a  matter  of  considerable  difficult)'.  For  in  many 
cases  the  ions  do  not  themselves  separate  out  at  the  electrodes, 
but  on  reaching  the  electrodes,  combine  with  them  chemically, 
if  such  reaction  is  possible,  or  with  the  solvent,  if  the  first  reac- 
tion is  impossible.  If  neither  reaction  is  possible,  the  ions  col- 
lect at  the  electrodes  or  are  there  liberated. 

Thus  if  molten  KCl  is  electrolysed  with  a  platinum  anode  and 
a  kathode  of  graphite,  metallic  potassium  may  be  collected  at  the 
kathode,  but  at  the  anode  the  CI  unites  with  the  platinum. 

Also,  if  an  aqueous  solution  of  HjSOj  is  electrolysed  between 
platinum  electrodes,  H  (the  kation)  appears  at  the  kathode, 
where  it  is  given  off  as  a  gas  (no  reaction  with  platinum  or  with 
water  being  possible) ;  and  SO^  (the  anion)  appears  at  the  anode. 
But  SO,  can  neither  combine  with  platinum,  nor  can  it  exist  alone 
in  the  presence  of  water  ;  hence  it  reacts  with  the  latter  to  form 
H^SO,  and  O,  the  first  going  into  solution,  and  the  second  being 
evolved  as  a  gas. 

3.  The  Laws  of  Faraday.  Electrolytic  U easuremeut  of  Current. 
According  to  the  experiments  of  Faraday,  confirmed  by  all  later 
investigation, 

I.  The  mass  of  an  ion  deposited  on  an  electrode,  or  there  dif 
solved,  during  the  passage  of  a  current,  is  proportional  to  the 
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from  which,  by  measuiing  J/^  S,  l\  ».  and  /,  JfT^  may  be  (k- 
termined.     If  J/  is  e3cprcssed  in  grams.  /  in  seconds,  and  6*  and 

Fin  /C£S  units,  /T.  w-i!I  be  expressed  in  Uie  RJES  mmt  dectro- 
c/umical  equivalent. 

If  a  constant  current  /  traverses  the  electrolyte,  wc  ba\'e 

K  =  A>  =  A'.//  (3 

from  which 

f=K\Kj  (4: 

Hence  by  measuring  J/ ,  /  and  K^,  I  may  be  determined.  If 
M^  and  /  are  measured  in  grams  and  seconds,  respectively,  anc 
K^  in  the  RES  unit,  /  will  be  expressed  in  the  RES  unit  current 

II.  The  electrochemical  equivalent  of  any  ion  is  directly  pitv 
portional  to  its  atomic  (or  combining)  weight  and  inversely  pn> 
portional  to  its  valence  ;  i,  e,,  the  electrochemical  equivalent  of 
a  substance  is  proportional  to  its  chemical  equivalent.  Tlius  if 
(I  and  /;  denote  two  ions,  A  and  B  their  atomic  (or  combining 
weights,  a'  and  f>'  their  valences,  and  K^  and  K^  their  electro 
chemical  equivalents,  then 
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J<^.JJ^.  =  §f  (5) 

whence 

K,=  Ala'b'IBK,  (6) 

• 

If  therefore  the  combining  weights  and  valences  of  all  ions  are 
known,  and  the  electrochemical  equivalent  of  any  one  of  them, 
the  electrochemical  equivalents  of  all  the  rest  may  be  found  from 
(6).  The  ion  whose  electrochemical  equivalent  has  been  most 
accurately  determined  is  the  silver  ion,  of  which  the  valence  is 
I,  the  combining  (atomic)  weight  107.93  ((?=  16.000),  and  the 
electrochemical  equivalent  0.001119  gram/coulomb  (XIV.). 
Hence  if  b  in  (6)  denotes  silver,  the  electrochemical  equivalent 
of  any  other  ion  a  is 

K^  =  Aja' '  1/107.93-  X  0.001119  gram/coulomb 

(7) 
=  Aja' '  X  0.00001037  gram/coulomb 

By  omission,  law  II.  states  that  K^  is  independent  of  the  nature 
of  the  compound  in  which  a  is  found,  the  nature  of  the  solvent 
if  the  compound  is  in  solution,  the  strength  of  the  current,  the 
temperature,  and  other  physical  conditions. 

If  an  element  has  two  or  more  valences  in  different  compounds, 
then  it  exists  as  two  or  more  distinct  ions,  each  with  its  own  elec- 
trochemical equivalent.  Thus  iron  in  ferric  compounds,  as  FeClj, 
has  a  valence  3,  while  in  ferrous  compounds,  as  FeClj,  its  valence 

is  2.     Hence 

valence  ferrous  iron 


K (ferric  iron)/ K (ferrous  iron)  =  -      ,—     -^     . 
^  //      \  /        valence  fernc 


iron        3 


since  the  atomic  weight  of  iron  is  the  same  for  both  classes  of 
compounds. 

Since  the  same  quantity  of  electric  charge  crosses  every  sec- 
tion of  a  conductor  carrying  a  steady  current  in  any  given  time, 
it  follows  from  law  II.  that  in  the  electrolysis  of  any  compound 
the  ions  are  deposited  simultaneously  at  the  two  electrodes  in  the 
same  proportions  in  which  they  occur  in  the  compound.     Thus 
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when  KCl  is  electrolysed,  for  every  atom  of  K  deposited  at  the 
kathode,  an  atom  of  CI  is  deposited  at  the  same  time  at  the 
anode.  Likewise,  in  the  electrolysis  of  an  aqueous  solution  of 
H^O^  for  every  ion  SO^  deposited  at  the  anode,  two  atoms  of 
H  are  deposited  at  the  same  time  upon  the  kathode.  Since  one 
sulphion  reacts  with  a  molecule  of  water  to  form  a  molecule  c( 
H^O^  and  an  atom  of  O,  it  follows  that  H  and  O  are  evolved  at 
the  kathode  and  anode  respectively  in  the  proportions  in  which 
they  occur  in  water,  while  the  total  quantity  of  H^O^  in  solu- 
tion remains  constant  In  like  manner,  when  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  silver  nitrate  is  electrolysed  between  silver  electrodes,  for  j 
every  silver  atom  (kation)  deposited  upon  the  kathode,  one 
nitrion  NO,  (anion)  is  liberated  at  the  silver  anode,  and  reacts 
with  an  atom  of  this  electrode  to  form  a  molecule  of  silver  nitrate. 
The  nitrate  goes  into  solution.  Thus  the  total  quantity  of  salt 
and  the  total  quantity  of  silver  in  solution  remain  constant,  while 
the  kathode  gains  as  much  silver  as  the  anode  loses. 

4.  The  Arrhenins  Theory  of  Electrolytic  DissociatioiL  Ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  which,  though  not  universally  accepted, 
serves  to  explain  many  electrochemical  phenomena,  the  mole- 
cules of  a  molten  salt,  or  a  salt  in  aqueous  solution,  or  other 
electrolyte,  are  always,  in  greater  or  less  numbes,  indep)endently 
of  the  passage  of  a  current,  broken  up,  or  dissociated^  each  into 
two  kinds  of  atoms  or  atomic  groups,  called  ions.  One  kind  of 
ion  is  positively  charged,  and  is  called  a  kation,  the  other  is  neg- 
atively charged  and  is  called  an  anioft.  Thus  a  molecule  of 
HjSO^  dissociates  into  two  positively  charged  H  kations  and  one 
negatively  charged  SO^  anion  ;  and  a  molecule  of  KCl  into  a 
negative  chlorine  anion  and  a  positive  potassium  kation  the  metal- 
lic or  hydrogen  atoms  being  in  general  the  kations,  and  the  acid 
atoms  or  radicals  the  anions. 

Every  ion  of  the  same  valence  carries  a  charge  of  the  same 
magnitude,  and  this  charge  is  directly  proportional  to  the  va- 
lence of  the  ion.     Thus  the  negative  charge  of  a  chlorine  ion  is 


equal  to  the  positive  charge  of  a  potassium  ion,  the  valence  of 
each  being  i  ;  the  negative  charge  of  a  sulphion,  whose  valence 
is  2,  is  equal  to  the  positive  charge  of  two  hydrogen  ions,  whose 
valence  is  i  ;  the  charge  of  a  silver  ion  is  equal  to  the  charge  of 
a  nitrion,  and  to  the  charge  of  a  hydrogen,  potassium,  or  chlo- 
rine ion  ;  and  so  on. 

The  electric  conduction  current,  or  transfer  of  electric  charge, 
through  an  electrolyte  consists  in  a  convection  current  of  the 
ions  —  the  kations  with  their  positive  charges  moving  toward 
the  (negative)  kathode,  and  the  negative  anions  moving  toward 
the  (positive)  anode.  On  reaching  an  electode  the  ions  give  up 
their  charges  to  tlie  electrodes,  and  react  with  one  another,  or 
with  the  solvent,  or  with  the  electrode,  to  form  molecules. 

If  we  assume  that  the  current  at  each  electrode  consists  in 
the  motion  of  only  one  kind  of  ion,  which  will  presently  be 
proved  to  be  true,  the  theory  affords  a  simple  explanation  of  the 
laws  of  Faraday : 

Since  a  given  kind  of  ion  always  carries  an  electric  charge  of 
the  same  magnitude  and  sign,  the  quantity  of  an  ion  deposited  upon 
an  electrode  will  be  proportional  to  the  charge  which  crosses  the 
electrode.     This  is  Faraday's  first  law. 

Since  the  charge  of  an  ion  is  proportional  to  its  valence,  and 
since  the  mass  of  an  ion  is  proportional  to  its  combining  weight, 
the  mass  of  ions  of  one  kind  carrj-ing  a  given  charge,  or  the  ion 
mass  deposited  per  given  charge,  must  be  proportional  to  its 
combining  weight  and  inversely  proportional  to  its  valence. 
This  is  the  second  law  of  Faraday. 

fi.  A  Gram  Atom  of  an  element  is  a  quantity  of  the  element 
equal,  in  grams,  to  the  number  denoting  its  atomic  weight.  Thus 
a  gram  atom  of  potassium  is  39. 1 5  grams  potassium, 

A  Oram  Ion  is  in  the  same  way  a  quantity  of  the  ion  equal,  in 
grams,  to  the  number  denoting  its  combining  weight.  Thus  a 
gram  ion  of  silver  is  107.93  grams  silver,  and  a  gram  sulphion 
is  96.06  =  (32.06  +  4  X  16.00)  grams  SO,. 
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A  gram  moleenle  of  a  substance  is  a  quantity  c^  the  substance 
equal,  in  grams,  to  the  number  denoting  its  molecular  weight 
Thus  the  molecular  weight  of  KCl  is  39.15  +  3S-45  «*  74.60, 
and  therefore  74.60  grams  KCl  is  a  gram  molecule  c^  this  sub- 
stance. 

It  will  now  be  obvious  that  the  nu^nitude  of  the  charge  car- 
ried by  a  gram  ion  of  every  univalent  ion  is  the  same.  The 
charge  carried  by  a  gram  ion  of  a  bivalent  ion  is  twice  as  great, 
and  so  on.  The  charge  carried  by  a  gram  ion  is  equal,  numer- 
ically, to  the  gram  ion  divided  by  the  mass,  in  grams,  carr3ring 
unit  charge,  or  equal  to  the  gram  ion  divided  by  the  electro- 
chemical equivalent  of  the  ion.  Thus  the  silver  gram  ion  is 
107.93  grsuns,  and  the  electrochemical  equivalent  of  stiver  is 
0.001119  gram  per  coulomb.  Hence  the  charge  carried  by  a 
gram  ion  of  silver  or  any  otlur  univalent  ion,  which  will  be  de- 
noted by  Q,  is 

Q  SB  107.93  grams  -f-  o.ooi  1 19  gram/coulomb 

(  ) 
=  96450  coulombs 

The  concentration  of  a  solution  is  the  quantity  of  dissolved 
substance  per  unit  volume  of  solution.  The  concentration  may 
be  expressed  in  grams /c.c,  grams/ liter,  gram  molecules /  liter, 
etc.,  and  will  be  denoted  here  by  C. 

6.  Velocities  of  the  Ions.  Hittorf s  Ratio.  Hittorfs  Hun- 
bers,  etc.  If  in  the  electrolysis  of  a  solution  ordinary  convection 
and  diffusion  effects  are  prevented,  it  is  found  that  no  change 
takes  place  in  the  concentration  of  the  solution  except  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  electrodes.  Owing  to  the  deposit  or  liberation 
of  the  ions  at  the  electrodes,  however,  the  total  quantity  of  dis- 
solved substance  diminishes  (reactions  at  the  electrodes  which 
produce  the  substance  being  neglected).  Hence  it  follows  that 
the  concentration  of  the  dissolved  substance,  or  rather,  the  con- 
centration of  the  solution,  diminishes  near  the  electrodes  (the 
reactions  mentioned  being  neglected,  if  occurring). 
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To  study  the  matter  more  closely  and  to  make  the  conditions 
perfectly  definite,  consider  the  electrolysis  of  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  silver  nitrate  between  platinum  electrodes,  A  and  A'  If 
we  imagine  a.  porous  partition  P,  preventing  diffusion  and  con- 
vection currents  across  it  but  not  hindering  the  motion  of  the 
ions,  placed  between  A  and  JC,  but  not  close  to  either,  the 
quantity  of  AgNO,  in  each  of  the  compartments  into  wliich  P 
divides  the  electrolytic  vessel  will  diminish  during  electrolysis. 
Before  electrolysis  begins,  each  compartment  contains  as  many 
anions  as  kations  (+  Ag  and  —  NO^),  one  of  each  being  neces- 
sary to  form  a  molecule  of  silver  nitrate.  During  electrolysis 
let  A'  be  the  kathode  and  A  the  anode. 

Let  the  velocities  of  the  kations  and  anions  in  the  main  body 
of  the  solution,  at  the  partition  for  example,  be  denoted  by  (/ 
and  f'' respectively,  and  let  Ujl'=  h.  Then  for  every  /(  kations 
which  cross  the  partition  in  the  direction  AK,  i  anion  crosses  in 
the  direction  KA.  During  this  process  the  number  of  molecules 
of  AgNOjin  the  compartment  A'/"  is  diminished  by  /*,  since  both 
ions  are  necessary  to  form  a  molecule  ;  and  likewise  the  number 
of  molecules  of  the  salt  in  the  compartment  AP  is  diminished  by 
I .     Hence  {Hittorf's  law) 

Lossof  salt  near  anode/Loss  of  salt  near  kathode  =  UjV^h  (9) 
The  ratio  h=  UjV  \s  called  Hittorf's  ratio,  and  will  be  further 
discussed  below. 

When  /(  kations  have  crossed  the  partition  in  the  direction  AK, 
and  one  anion  therefore  in  the  direction  KA,  h  +  i  anions  are 
left  without  the  corresponding  kations  at  the  anode  A,  and  A  +  i 
kations  are  left  without  the  corresponding  anions  at  the  kathode 
A'.  The  free  kations  immediately  give  up  their  positive  charges 
to  the  kathode,  and  are  deposited  upon  it ;  and  the  free  anions 
immediately  give  up  their  negative  charges  to  the  anode,  and 
react  with  water  to  form  nitric  acid  and  oxygen. 

Since  each  ion  carries  the  same  numerical  charge,  the  electric 
current  in  the  main  body  of  the  electrolyte  is  the  same  as  if  all 
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the  anions  were  moving  with  the  velocity  [/+  F  toward  A,  and  all 
the  kations  were  at  rest ;  or  as  if  all  the  kations  were  moving  with 
the  same  velocity  [/+  Ftoward  JC,  and  all  the  anions  were  at  rest 

Since,  moreover,  by  what  precedes,  A  +  i  kations  give  up  thdr 
charges  to  the  kathode,  and  h+  i  anions  give  up  their  chaiges 
to  the  anode,  while  only  h  kations  cross  the  partition  in  the  direc- 
tion ^ATand  only  i  anion  in  the  direction  JCA^  and  since  the 
current  is  the  same  across  every  section  of  the  conductor,  the 
current  at  the  anode  consists  in  the  motion  of  anions  only,  and 
the  current  ^7/the  kathode  consists  in  the  motion  of  kations  only. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  velocity  of  either  anion  or 
kation  at  an  electrode  is  U+  V,  For  the  quantity  of  kations 
deposited  at  the  kathode  is  greater  than  the  quantity  crossing  the 
partition  toward  the  kathode  in  the  ratio  (A  +  i)/A  «(i/+  ^O/^^J 
and  the  quantity  of  anions  deposited  on  the  anode  is  greater  than 
the  quantity  crossing  the  partition  toward  the  anode  in  the  same 
time  in  the  ratio  (A  +  i)/ 1  =  {[/+  V)l  V. 

Thus  a  fraction  [//([/+  F)  of  the  total  quantity  of  the  kation 
deposited  at  the  kathode  in  any  inter\'al  comes  from  the  main 
body  of  the  electrolyte,  and  a  fraction  i  —  (7/(^7+  F)  = 
V l{U  +  V)  comes  from  the  vicinity  of  the  kathode.  In  like 
manner,  a  fraction  V/(C/+  V)  of  the  total  quantity  of  the  anion 
deposited  at  the  anode  in  any  interval  comes  from  the  main  body 
of  the  electrolyte,  and  a  fraction  i  —  VI{U+  F)  =  [/f(C/^  l^ 
comes  from  the  vicinity  of  the  anode. 

The  velocity,  U^,  of  the  kations  at  or  very  near  the  kathode, 

and  the  velocity,  F,,  of  the  anions  at  the  anode,  can  be  obtained 

from  the  condition  that  the  charge  crossing  every  section  of  the 

conductor  in  the  same  interval  is  the  same.     This  condition  gives, 

for  the  interval  in  which  N  anions,  and  therefore  hN kations,  cross 

the  partition, 

[/^hN{A+  i)//i  =  /iN[/+NV 
whence 

C/,  =  {[P+  V')/il/+  V)  =  [(A»  +  i)/(A  +  I)]  F 

=  [(A'+i)/A(A+i)]  t^ 
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and 
whence 

]\  =  {u*+  y'-)/{(/+  !■■)=  (/,  (10) 

The  ratios  UI{U-\-  V)  and  V!{U+  V).  which  represent  the 
fractions  of  the  total  current  carried  in  the  main  body  of  the  elec- 
trolyte by  the  kations  and  anions  respectively,  are  caiied  the 
transport  numbers  of  the  kation  and  anion,  respectively,  for  the 

Put 

t//Cf/+  V)  =  n  (II) 


given  electrolyte. 
then 


VI  {U - 

uiv- 


-  F)  =  I  - 
4-»/(i- 


«) 


(■2) 
(■3) 


If  the  electrolysis  of  silver  is  carried  on  between  silver  elec- 
trodes instead  of  platinum  electrodes,  the  loss  of  the  salt  around 
the  kathode  will  be  the  same,  for  a  given  charge,  as  before ;  but 
since  the  total  quantity  of  salt  in  solution  now  remains  constant. 
there  will  be  a  gain  of  salt  around  the  anode  equal  to  the  loss 
around  the  kathode.  If  from  the  amount  of  AgNO^  correspond- 
ing to  the  total  quantity  of  silver  deposited  on  the  kathode  (or 
dissolved  at  the  anode),  which  would  be  the  gain  at  the  anode  if 
the  silver  ions  did  not  move,  we  subtract  the  actual  gain  at  the 
anode,  we  obtain  the  loss  of  salt  at  the  anode  due  to  the  motion 
of  the  silver  ions.  The  actual  gain  in  salt  at  the  anode  (equal 
to  the  loss  at  the  kathode)  divided  by  this  quantity  is  Hittorf  s 
ratio,  from  which  n  and  i  —  «  are  easily  computed.  Since  any 
quantity  of  the  salt  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  silver  in  the 
salt,  we  may  use  the  quantities  of  silver  deposited  on  the  kathode 
and  gained  by  the  solution  around  the  anode  instead  of  the  cor- 
responding quantities  of  salt,  and  much  more  conveniently. 
Also,  the  loss  at  the  kathode  instead  of  the  gain  at  the  anode 
may  be  obtained,  if  preferable,  by  direct  experiment. 

Hittorf's  ratio,  and  therefore  the  transport  numbers  «  and  i  —  «, 
are  found  to  vary  slightly  with  the  temperature,  //  and  n 
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ing  as  the  temperature  rises.  Thus,  for  NaCl,  n  =  0.392  at  20° 
C.  and  0.449  ^^  95°  C.;  and  for  AgNO,,  ;i  =  0.470  at  10°  C. 
and  0.490  at  90*^  C. 

For  certain  electrolytes,  especially  aqueous  solutions  of  alka- 
line salts,  n  is  almost  independent  of  the  concentration.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  KCl,  n  changes  from  0.497 
to  0.486  when  the  concentration  increases  from  0.03  to  2. 5  grm. 
mol./lit. 

For  other  electrolytes  n  decreases  rapidly  with  the  concentra- 
tion. Thus,  for  an  aqueous  solution  of  CuSO^  n  decreases  from 
0.36  to  0.27  as  the  concentration  increases  from  o.i  to  2.0  grm. 
mol.  per  liter. 

For  still  other  electrolytes  n  increases  rapidly  with  the  increase 
of  concentration.  Thus,  for  an  aqueous  solution  of  AgNOy  n 
changes  from  0.474  to  0.53  as  the  concentration  increases  from 
0.0 1  to  2  grm.  mol.  /liter. 

In  all  cases  n  is  independent  of  the  current  strength. 

7.  The  Dissociation  Ratio.  By  several  methods,  into  a  discus- 
sion of  which  we  cannot  here  enter,  for  example  the  lowering  of 
the  freezing  point  produced  by  the  solution  of  a  substance,  the 
ratio  of  the  number  of  dissociated  molecules  in  a  solution  to  the 
total  number  of  molecules  of  the  dissolved  substance  can,  ac- 
cording to  the  modem  dissociation  theory,  be  determined  with- 
out the  use  of  an  electric  current.  This  ratio,  called  the  disso- 
ciation ratio,  will  be  denoted  by  ;;/.  For  a  given  solution  m  in 
general  increases  slowly  with  the  temperature. 

If  the  concentration  of  a  given  kind  of  electrolytic  solution 
is  diminished,  tn  in  general  increases,  very  rapidly  at  first,  then 
more  and  more  slowly,  reaching,  when  the  solution  becomes  very 
dilute,  sensibly  the  constant  value  i.  That  is,  in  very  dilute 
solutions  all  the  molecules  of  a  dissolved  electrolytic  substance 
are  dissociated. 

8.  Ohm's  Law  for  a  Homogeneous  Electrolyte.  Conductivity 
and  Molecular  Conductivity.     Since  according  to  the  dissociation 
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theory  the  electric  current  in  an  electrolyte  consists  in  the  motion 
of  the  ions,  the  undissociated  molecules  playing  no  part  in  the 
conduction,  the  current  density,  i,  must  be  equal  to  the  continued 
product  of  the  concentration  of  the  salt,  C,  in  gram  molecules 
per  cc,  the  dissociation  ratio,  m,  the  valence  of  the  ions,  a'^  the 
quantity  of  charge  carried  by  a  univalent  gram  ion,  Q,  and  the 
sum  of  the  ionic  velocities,  U  +  V.  For  mC  is  the  number  of 
gram  ions  of  each  kind  per  cc,  mCa^Q  is  the  charge  upon  all 
the  kations  in  one  cc,  and,  numerically,  the  charge  upon  all  the 
anions  in  one  cc;  hence  mCa'QU and  mCa'QV  dive  the  total 
positive  and  negative  charges,  respectively,  crossing  unit  area  per 
second  in  opposite  directions.     Hence 

i^mCa'Q{U-^V)  (14) 

Now  Ohm's  law  holds  rigorously  for  liquid  electrolytes  (though 
not,  in  general,  for  gases),  as  well  as  for  metallic  conductors. 
Hence  the  above  equation  may  be  written 

i=kE=  mCa'Q{U+  V)  (15) 

Therefore  the  sum  of  the  velocities  of  the  ions,  U  +  Vy\s  pro- 
portional to  the  electric  intensity  E.  Hence,  since  n  or  //  is 
independent  of  the  electric  intensity  or  current  (§6),  the  velocity 
of  each  ion  must  be  proportional  to  E.  If  therefore  //  and  v 
denote  the  velocities  of  the  kation  and  anion  respectively  per  unit 
intensity,  we  have,  when  the  intensity  is  E 

U ^  uE    and      V^vE  (16) 

(15)  may  therefore  be  written 

i=kE^  mCa'Q(u  +  v)  E  (17) 

so  that 

>&=  mCa'Q{u  -f  7')  (18) 

The  ratio  of  the  conductivity  k  to  the  concentration  C  (in  grm. 

mol./cc)  is  called  the  molecular  condticthnty^  and  will  be  denoted 

by  M,     Thus 

M^  >t/C=  ma!Q(u  +  z^)  (19) 


i 


H 
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When  the  solution  becomes  very  dilute,  mt  becomes  sen^I; 
equal  to  unity ;  hence,  if  the  corresponding  values  of  M^  k^C^t 
and  V  are  denoted  by  these  letters  with  the  subscript  zero,  w 
have  from  (19) 


From  the  last  two  equations 
I  m^MiM^'(u^^v^l{u  +  v)  (21 

The  conductivity,  k,  of  an  electrolyte  is  readily  measured  b 
methods  similar  to  those  used  in  the  case  of  metallic  conductor 
except  that  to  avoid  the  troublesome  effects  of  polarisation  a 
alternating  current  and  a  telephone  or  electrodynamometer  ai 
employed  instead  of  a  direct  current  and  a  galvanometer.  Froi 
;!  the  conductivity  and  the  concentration  the  molecular  conductivit 

is  obtained  by  division  from  (19).     From  the  molecular  condu( 
tivity  J/,  at  given  dilution,  and  M^  tn  can  be  computed,  if 


I 

i         .  («.+n)/(«+^) 

is  known. 


9.  Variation  of  Electrolytic  Conductivity  with  Temperatm 
Pressure,  and  Viscosity.  The  conductivity  of  an  electrolyti 
solution  always  increases  rapidly  with  the  temperature.  Sine 
in  equation  (18)  a'  and  Q  are  constants,  and  mC  does  not  \'ar 
much  with  the  temperature,  this  increase  in  conductivity  must  b 
almost  wholly  due  to  an  increase  in  {ti  +  v).  Such  an  increas 
in  the  velocities  would  be  expected  from  the  fact  that  the  vis 
cosity  of  a  liquid  rapidly  diminishes  with  the  increase  of  tempera 
ture. 

The  conductivity  of  an  electrolytic  solution  also  increases  wit 
the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected.  Since  this  increase  occui 
in  the  case  of  very  dilute  solutions  (;;/  =1),  although  to  a  le 
degree  than  for  strong  solutions,  it  must  be  due,  in  part  at  leas 
to  the  diminutions  of  the  liquid's  viscosity  (which  always  dimii 
ishes  with  increase  of  pressure)  and  the  consequent  increase  c 
the  ionic  velocities. 
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For  solutions  in  which  different  solvents  contain  the  same 
number  of  gram  ions  of  a  given  substance  per  cc,  the  conductiv- 
ity is  always  less  the  greater  the  viscosity  of  the  solvent,  the 
conductivity  of  the  solvent  being  eliminated  if  appreciable. 

The  intimate  connection  between  the  ionic  velocities  and  vis- 
cosity is  shown  further  by  the  fact  that  the  conductivities  of  anal- 
ogous compounds  in  solution  bear  to  one  another  the  same 
ratios  as  do  their  velocities  of  diffusion. 

10.  Moleoolar  Condnotivity  and  Concentration.  The  Dissocia- 
tion Ratio.  The  relation  between  the  molecular  conductivity  M 
of  an  aqueous  solution  of  KCl  and  the  dilution  of  the  solution, 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  number  of  liters  of  water  containing  a 


IXX) 


Di|jtiO'-i(Liters  of  Water  Containing  On<f  Gram  Molecui#  KC!.) 

Fig.  78. 

gram  molecule  of  the  salt,  is  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  J^,  As 
the  dilution  increases,  or  the  concentration  diminishes,  M  in- 
creases, rapidly  at  first,  then  more  and  more  slowly,  reaching  a 
constant  value  M^  when  the  solution  becomes  very  dilute. 

Curve  /  of  Fig.  78  shows  the  relation  between  M\M^  and  the 
dilution,  and  curve  //  the  relation  between  the  dissociation  ratio 
///,  calculated  from  the  lowering  of  the  freezing  point,  and  the 
dilution,  for  the  same  salt  KCl  in  aqueous  solution. 
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The  close  similarity  of  the  curves  shows  that,  very  approxi- 
mately, in  this  case 

m^MM^  (22) 

Hence,  to  the  same  degree  of  approximation,  equation  (21)  gives 

(^0  +  ^0)  =  (^  +  ^) '  ^^^  ^9  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  velocities  of  the  ions 
is  nearly  independent  of  the  concentration.  In  practise  this  ap- 
proximation is  frequently  employed,  and  the  dissociation  ratio  k 
calculated  from  (22)  on  the  assumption  that  (u^  +  v^  mm^u+v) 
sensibly.  Equation  (22),  however,  appears  iii  many  cases  to  be 
not  even  approximately  true  except  for  very  great  dilutions. 

11.  The  Velooities  of  the  Ions.    The  Law  of  Kohlransoh.    From 

(19)  it  follows  that 

{u  +  v)^M/ma'Q  "         (23) 

and  from  (9)  and  (16)  that 

/i=:[//V^uE/v£^u/v       (24) 

From  these  equations  we  have 

u  =  hMlma'Q  cm.  per  second  per  unit  intensity         (25) 
and 

z/  =  (i  —  A)  M/ma'Q  cm.  per  second  per  unit  intensity   (26) 

from  which  u  and  v  can  be  readily  computed,  all  the  quantities 
in  the  second  members  being  capable  of  experimental  determina- 
tion. 

The  ionic  velocities,  when  calculated  by  these  formulae,  for 
extremely  dilute  solutions  are  found  to  be  wholly  independent 
of  the  compounds  in  which  they  occur.  This  is  the  /aw  of  Kohl- 
rausch.  Thus  the  velocity  of  the  chlorine  ion  is  the  same 
whether  in  a  very  dilute  solution  of  HCl  or  a  very  dilute  solu- 
tion of  NaCl.  The  velocities  of  the  hydrogen,  silver,  hydroxyl 
(OH),  and  chlorine  ions,  all  in  cms.  per  second,  when  the  elec- 
tric intensity  is  one  volt  per  cm.,  are  0.00320,  0.00057,  0.00181, 
and  0.00069,  respectively,  by  calculation  from  (25)  and  (26). 
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lie  above  results  have  been  confirmed  by  the  direct  cxperi- 

mts  of  Lodge  and  of  Whetham  {Philosophical  Trmtsactions ,  A, 
1893,  and  A.  1895), 

12.  Thermal  Analo^e  of  Ohm's  Law.  Let  the  two  parallel 
&ces,  i  and  2,  distant  L  apart,  of  a  large  plane  slab  of  a  homo- 
geneous isotropic  substance  with  iheririal  conductivity  /''  be  main- 
tained at  the  temperatures  t^  and  t^.  Near  the  center  of  the 
slab  the  flow  of  heat  from  i  to  2  is  perpendicular  to  the  faces, 
and  the  fall  of  temperature  per  unit  length,  or  temperature  gradi- 
ent, from  ]  to  2  is  uniform  and  equal  to  (/^  — /,)/i  =.£'.  The 
time  rate  per  unit  area,  1',  at  which  heat  crosses  a  plane  surface 
within  the  slab  parallel  to  its  faces  is 

(■'  =  k-  E' 

which  is  strictly  analogous  to  Ohm's  law. 

13.  The  Variation  of  Uetallic  Condnctivity  with  Temperature. 
The  resistivity  of  all  pure  metals  increases  with  the  temperature, 
the  relation  between  the  resistivity  and  temperature  being  appro.xi- 
mately  linear  for  ordinary  temperatures  according  to  the  equation 

'•.-'-ji +  •('-'.)] 

The  coeflficient  a  is  called  the  resistance  tempcralitre  coefficient. 
For  many  metals  a  is  approximately  equal  to  i  /273,  the  tem- 
perature coefficient  of  the  expansion  of  a  gas  at  constant  pressure, 
when  /„  is  taken  as  0°  C.  or  273°  absolute.  For  such  a  sub- 
stance we  have  approximately  from  the  above  formula 

r,  =  il27ir^ 

where  /  is  the  absolute  temperature  at  which  the  resistivity  is  r„ 
and  rj^  is  the  resistivity  at  the  temperature  2'^^°  absolute. 

14.  The  Law  of  Wiedemaim  and  Franz.  Not  only  is  the  law 
of  Ohm  analogous  to  the  law  of  thermal  conductivity,  but  for 
nearly  all  metals  and  alloys  the  ratio  of  the  thermal  conductivity 
k'  to  the  electrical  conductivity  k  is  approximately  the  same  at  a 
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given  temperature,  and  is  proportional  to  the  absolute  tempera-"! 
ture.  This  indicates  that  the  processes  involved  in  tlie  two  Icinds^ 
of  conduction  are  largely  identical. 


15.  The  Eteetron  TliMry  of  Condaotioii.  According  to  tiie 
comprehensive  and  rapidly  developing  ikctron  theory,  an  atom 
is  constituted  of  a  multitude  of  minute  particles,  called  electrons, 
each  carrying  a  permanent  and  constituent  electric  charge,  whose 
magnitude  is  that  of  the  charge  earned  by  a  univalent  ion  in 
the  electrolysis  of  liquids.  In  a  neutral  atom,  the  number  of 
positive  particles  is  equal  to  the  number  of  negative  particles : 
in  a  chained  atom  or  radical,  the  number  of  positive  electrons 
exceeds  the  number  of  negative  electrons,  or  vice  vtrsa.  by  \.  z, 
3,  etc.,  according  as  the  ion  is  univalent,  bivalent,  trivalent,  etc. 
The  chaise  of  a  single  electron  is  the  smallest  electric  charge 
which  can  exist,  and  no  charges  exbt  except  the  chains  of 
electrons. 

In  the  electrolytic  conduction  of  liquids  no  free  electrons  take 
part,  but  the  current  consists,  as  we  ha\'e  already  seen  according 
to  the  dissociation  theorj',  in  the  convection  of  the  ions,  all  of 
atomic  magnitude. 

In  electric  conduction  through  gases,  which  is  also  electro- 
lytic, the  positive  ions  are  atomic  in  magnitude  (atoms  or  radi- 
cals plus  or  minus  one  or  more  electrons  of  the  same  sign),  but 
the  negative  ions  are  frequently  single  electrons,  though  either 
may  be  loaded  down  with  an  agglomeration  of  neutral  mole- 
cules. The  electric  current  consists  in  the  convection  in  oppo- 
site directions  of  these  ions.  The  kathode  rays,  emitted  from 
the  kathode  in  a  highly  exhausted  vacuum  tube,  consist  of  nega- 
tive electrons  only,  moving  with  velocities  of  the  same  order  as 
that  of  light. 

In  metallic  conduction  tlie  main  body  of  the  metal  does  not 
participate  in  the  conduction.  The  current  consists  in  the  con- 
ecdon  of  (temporarily)  free  positive  electrons  in  the  direction 

the  current,  or  in  the  convection  of  (temporarily)  free  nega-  I 
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tive  electrons  in  the  opposite  direction,  or  in  both  Jjrocesses 
simultaneously.  The  number  of  electrons  taking  part  in  metal- 
lic conduction  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  number  taking 
part  in  electrolytic  conduction  proper,  and  the  velocity  is  rela- 
tively great. 

Thermal  conduction  also  takes  place  by  the  motion  of  elec- 
trons, but  under  a  temperature  gradient  both  positive  and  nega- 
tive electrons  move  in  the  same  direction. 

For  an  extended  discussion  of  the  electron  theory  as  applied 
to  electric  and  thermal  conduction  in  metals,  reference  must  be 
made  to  memoirs  by  Drude,  Ann.  der  Physik,  L,  p.  566,  1900, 
III.,  p.  369,  1900,  and  VIL,  p.  687,  1902.  For  a  general  treat- 
ment of  the  electron  theory,  see  also  Lord  Kelvin,  Philosophical 
Magazine  (6),  III.,  p.  257,  1902,  and  Larmor's  jEther  and  Mat- 
ter, For  a  sketch  of  the  development  of  the  electron  idea,  with 
abundant  references,  see  Kaufmann,  Physikalische  Zeitschrift, 
III.,  p.  9,  1 90 1,  or  a  translation  of  the  same  in  Tlie  Electrician^ 
November  8,  1901.  An  elementary  treatment  of  the  subject  is 
given  by  Lodge  in  734^  Electrician^  Vols.  50  and  51,  1902- 1903. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THERMAL  AND  VOLTAIC  ELECTROMOTIVE  FORCES. 

1.  The  Law  of  Volta.  Around  a  circuit  made  up  of  any  num- 
ber of  different  metals  connected  end  to  end,  there  is  no  resultant 
e.m.f.y  and  therefore  no  electric  current,  when  all  parts  of  the 
drcuit  are  at  the  same  temperature  (unless  there  is  a  changing 
magnetic  flux  through  the  circuit,  XIIL). 

2.  The  Seebeok  Effect  Around  a  drcuit  formed  of  two  dif- 
ferent metals  a  current  flows,  in  general,  when  the  two  junctions 
are  at  different  temperatures. 

Such  a  circuit  is  called  a  thermocouple^  or  a  thermoeUtnent, 
In  a  thermocouple  consisting  of  a  copper  wire  and  an  iron 
wire,  if  the  mean  temperatute  of  the  junctions  is  less  than  275® 
C,  a  current  flows  from  the  copper  to  the  iron  across  the  hot 
junction. 

3.  The  Peltier  Effect.  When  an  electric  current  flows  across 
the  junction  of  two  metals,  heat  is  there,  in  general,  either  ab- 
sorbed (thermal  energy  transformed  into  electrical  energy)  or 
emitted  (electrical  energy  transformed  into  heat),  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  current.  The  rate  of  the  energy  transfor- 
mation is  proportional  to  the  current  strength,  and  the  process  is 
completely  reversible. 

Thus  at  a  copper-iron  junction  heat  is  absorbed  when  the  cur- 
rent passes  from  Cu  to  Fe ;  and  heat  is  emitted  at  the  same  rate 
when  the  same  current  crosses  the  junction  (maintained  at  the 
same  temperature)  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  energy  transformations  occurring  during  the  circulation  of 

the  current  in  the  thermoelement  of  copper  and  iron,  §  2,  thus 

tend  to  cool  the  hot  junction  and  to  heat  the  cold  junction. 
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The  Peltier  E.M.r.  The  junction  of  two  metals  is  therefore 
the  seat  of  an  intrinsic  e.m.f,,  called  the  Peltier  e.m./.,  which  is 
constant  at  a  given  temperature  of  the  junction  for  all  values  of 
the  current.  The  e.m.f.  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  metals  and 
with  the  temperature  of  the  junction.  At  the  junction  of  two 
metals  A  and  B,  at  the  temperature  /,  the  Peltier  e.m.f.  acting 
from  A  to  B  will  be  denoted  by  ,Pat.     See  §  i,  I. 

If  the  two  junctions  of  a  thermoelement  have  the  same  tem- 
perature I,  ,P„i,  the  e.m.f.  from  A  to  B,  will  have  the  same  value 
at  both  junctions.  Hence  no  current  will  traverse  the  circuit, 
but  a  difference  of  potential  will  be  developed,  B  coming  to  a 
potential  ,P^  higher  than  that  of  .^. 

Since,  however,  ^^  is  a  function  of  the  temperature,  there  will, 
when  the  two  junctions  are  at  different  temperatures  f^  and  f.^,  be 
a  resultant  Peltier  e.m.f.  around  tlie  circuit,  equal,  when  mea- 
sured in  the  direction  around  the  circuit  from  A  to  B  across  the 
junction  at  temperature  /.,  to 

,A^  +  „P^  =  .A.-,A^  (I) 

4,  The  Thomson  Effect.  When  an  electric  current  traverses  a 
conductor  along  which  there  is  a  temperature  gradient,  heat  is 
either  absorbed  {transformed  into  electrical  energy)  or  emitted 
(electrical  energy  transformed  into  heat),  according  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current,  throughout  the  portion  of  the  conductor  in 
which  the  temperature  gradient  exists.  The  rate  of  energy  trans- 
formation is  directly  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  current, 
and  depends,  so  far  as  temperature  is  concerned,  only  on  the 
temperatures  of  the  ends  of  the  conductor.  The  energy  trans- 
formations are  perfectly  reversible,  changing  sign,  but  not  mag- 
nitude, with  the  direction  of  the  current. 

The  absorption  or  emission  of  heat  just  described  takes  place 
in  addition  to  the  evolution  of  heat  according  to  Joule's  law  at  a 
rate  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  current. 

The  ThomBon  E.MJ'.  A  conductor  in  which  there  is  a  tem- 
perature gradient  is  therefore  the  seat  of  an  intrinsic  e.m.f,  which 
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is  constant  for  all  values  of  the  current  for  given  temperatures 
of  its  terminals.  This  e.m.f  is  called  the  ThatHsan  €.m,f.  in  the 
conductor,  and  is  considered  positive  when  it  is  directed  from 
the  lower  to  the  higher  tempe;rature.  If  t^  and  /,  denote  the 
temperatures  of  the  cooler  and  hotter  ends  of  a  conductor  A^  the 
Thomson  e.m.f.  from  the  cooler  to  the  hotter  end  is  denoted  by 

The  fact  that  the  Thomson  e.m.f.  (or  the  corresponding  en* 
ergy  transformations)  depend,  so  far  as  temperature  is  concerned, 
only  on  the  temperatures  of  the  ends  of  the  conductor,  follows 
from  the  law  of  Magtius^  which  states  that  in  a  circuit  com- 
posed  of  a  single  homogeneous  metal  there  is  no  electric  current, 
howsoever  the  temperature  varies  from  point  to  point.  Thus  the 
Thomson  e.m.f.  from  a  point  A  to  another  point  B  of  the  circuit 
is  the  same  either  way  around  the  circuit.  (The  law  of  Ms^us, 
and  the  deduction  therefrom,  do  not  hold  in  certain  extreme 
cases,  as  when  the  cross-section  of  the  conductor  changes  sud- 
denly, etc.;  also,  at  least  in  certain  cases,  when  a  portion  of  the 
circuit  is  magnetised,  when  it  is,  strictly,  non-homogeneous.) 

Let  ISjlt  denote  the  rate  of  heat  absorption  in  the  elementary 

length  dL  of  a  conductor  A,  the  mean  temperature  within  the 

length  dL  being  /  and  the  rise  in  temperature  from  one  end  to 

the  other  being  dt^  when  the  current  /  flows  up  the  temperature 

gradient.    Then  the  Thomson  e.m.f.  up  the  temperature  gradient 

dt  along  dL  is 

dT^  =  Sjit  (2) 

5  is,  in  general,  a  function  of  the  temperature  and  varies  from 
substance  to  substance.  If  the  temperatures  of  the  cooler  and 
hotter  ends  of  the  conductor  are  /j  and  /g,  respectively,  we  have, 
on  integrating  (2)  from  one  end  of  the  conductor  to  the  other. 


T 


= J^t;  =  jT'V^  (3) 


By  an  obvious  thermal  analogy,  5^  is  called  the  specific  heat 
cf  electricity  in  the  metal  A  at  the  temperature  /. 
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In  certain  substances,  e.  g.  copper,  ^  is  positive ;  that  is,  heat 
is  absorbed  when  tlie  current  flows  up  the  temperature  gradient. 
In  others,  as  iron,  5  is  negative  ;  that  is,  heat  is  absorbed  when 
the  current  flows  down  the  temperature  gradient. 

In  a  copper-iron  thermoelement,  therefore,  with  junctions  at 
temperatures  /,  and  /„,  the  Thomson  e.m.f,  in  each  metal  has  the 
same  direction  as  the  current  in  that  metal  —  up  the  gradient  in 
the  copper,  and  down  the  gradient  in  the  iron. 

If  S^  and  .5"^  denote  the  value  of  i'  at  the  temperature  /  for  two 
metals  A  and  B  forming  a  thermocouple  with  the  cold  and  hot 
junctions  at  temperatures  /,  and  t^,  respectively,  the  total  Thom- 
son e.m.f  around  the  circuit  in  the  direction  from  A  to  B  across 
the  hot  junction  is 

„»n +  «,?;  =  , ,,,7".  -„„?".- p (.5.- s.y/      (4) 

5.  The  Total  Thermal  ElectromotlTe  Force  in  a  Circuit  consisting 
of  two  homogeneous  metals  is  the  sum  of  the  two  Peltier  e.m.f.s 
at  the  junctions  and  the  two  Thomson  e.m.f.s  along  the  con- 
ductors. Thus  if  ^^  denotes  the  total  e.m.f.  in  the  circuit, 
measured  in  the  direction  around  the  circuit  from  A  to  B 
across  the  hot  junction, 

*..  =  .,P..  -  .f^  +  J"  {s.  ~  s,yii  (s) 

6.  The  Law  of  Intermediate  Setala  (BecquereL'a  Law  I.).     If  at 

one  of  the  junction.s,  at  temperature  t.  of  two  metals  A  and  B 
forming  a  tliermoelement  a  third  metal  C  h  inserted  between  A 
and  B,  and  if  the  two  resulting  junctions  arc  kept  at  the  original 
temperature  /  of  the  junction  AB  before  the  insertion  of  C,  the 
total  e.m.f  of  the  circuit  is  not  altered.  The  total  Thomson 
e.m.f,  in  C  is  evidently  zero,  since  its  two  ends  are  at  the  same 
temperature  ;  hence  the  law  states  that 

.K,  =  /'„  +  ,P^  (6) 

Thus  two  wires  may  be  soldered  together,  instead  of  being 
welded  or  twisted,  without  affecting  the  e.m.f  of  the  junction. 


ead  of  being  fl 

t  junction.  H 
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§§  3,  4,  and  6  completely  account  for  the  law  of  Volta. 

7.  The  Law  of  Successive  Temperatures  (Becqnerel's  Law  11.). 
Con^der  a  thermoelement  of  tivo  metals  A  and  B  with  the  junc- 
tions at  temperatures  /^  and  /^,  respectively.  Let  the  total  c.m.f. 
around  the  circuit  in  the  direction  from  A  to  B  across  the  junc- 
tion at  temperature  /j  be  denoted  by  ,,^^a>-  Then,  with  similar 
nomenclature^  if  experiments  are  made  with  one  junction  of  the 
element  at  temperature  /,  and  the  other  at  /',  then  with  the  first 
at  temperatuiv  /'  and  the  other  at  t",  and  so  on,  and  finally  with 
the  first  at  temperature  /_  and  the  other  at  temperature  /,,  it  will , 
be  found  that,  whatever  the  values  of  »,  r',  f,  ■  ■  -,  /_, 

ij^„t  =  ,,r'^«b  +  r<"*'at  H +  «A*<t  (7) 

8.  Tharmoalectrio  Power,  If  d"^^^  denotes  the  total  thermal 
electromoti^^  force  around  the  circuit  of  a  thermoelement  AB  in 
the  direction  from  A  to  B  across  the  junction  whose  temperature 
is  t,  when  the  temperature  of  the  other  junction  is  /  —  <ft.  the 
differential  coefficient  d'^^jdl,  the  e.m.f.  per  unit  difference  of 
temperature,  is  called  the  tJtermoeUctric  power  of  the  metal  A 
with  respect  to  the  metal  B  at  the  temperature  /,  or  the  thermo- 
eUctric power  of  the  thermoelement  AB  at  the  temperature  t,  and 
will  be  denoted  be  ^p^.     Thus  we  have 

,p^  =  d-9Jdt  (SI 

For  the  total  c.m.f.  in  the  circuit  in  terms  of  the  thermoelec- 
tric power  p,  we  have  from  (7)  and  (8) 

.,.*«*  =  /'^^^  -  X'"'-'*-''*  (9) 

9.  Tlie  Thenuoeleotrio  E.M.F.  of  a  Copper-Iron  Element  Bt 
Kodertte  Temperatores.  The  relation  between  the  total  thermal 
electromotive  force  of  a  copper  iron  thermoelement  and  the  tem- 
perature /  of  one  of  the  junctions,  when  the  other  junction  is  kept 
at  the  constant  temperature  of  0°  C,  is  shown  graphically  in 
Fig,  79,  for  temperatures  up  to  600"  C.  As  t  increases,  the 
e.m.f.  around  the  circuit  in  the  direction  from  copper  to  iron  at 
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the  junction  whose  temperature  is  t  increases  from  a  nega- 
tive value,  for  /  less  than  0°  C,  to  a  maximum  positive  value 
when  /=  275°  C.  As  /  continues  to  increase,  the  e.m.f.  de- 
creases, falling  to  zero  at  /=  550°  C.  Beyond  this  temperature 
the  e.m.f.  is  negative,  as  when  /  was  less  than  0°  C,  that  is,  the 
current  flows  (or  the  e.m.f.  is  directed)  from  iron  to  copper  across 
the  junction  at  temperature  /. 


Fig.  79. 

From  the  curve  in  Fig.  79,  the  thermoelectric  power  of  cop- 
per with  respect  to  iron,  ^p^,  can  be  readily  obtained  for  all  tem- 
peratures within  the  limits  of  the  curve.  For  if  a  tangent  is 
drawn  from  the  point  of  the  curve  corresponding  to  any  tem- 
perature /,  the  tangent  of  the  angle  made  by  this  line  with  the 
axis  of  temperatures  is 

The  relation  between  ,/^.  and  /  is  given  in  the  curve  of  Fig. 
80,  which  is  a  straight  line.  That  is,  the  thermoelectric  power 
of  copper  with  respect  to  iron  is  a  linear  function  of  the  tempera- 
ture, or 


J>H  =  d'^Jdt  =  A,t  +  A, 


(10) 


where-/4j  and^^  are  constants  for  the  given  element  (copper-iron). 
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TTw  temperature  corre^wnding  to  Uie  point  B(t  =  375°  C), 
for  which  J>^  =  o,  is  called  the  ruuiral  temperature  for  copper 
and  iron.  The  temperature  corresponding  to  the  point  C 
(/=  550°  C),  in  passing  which  the  electromotive  force  around  tht 
circuit  is  reversed  in  direction  when  one  of  the  junctions  is  at 
0°  C,  is  called  the  temperature  of  inversion  of  copper  and  iron 
■with  respect  to  the  temperature  0°  C.  of  the  cooler  junction. 
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The  total  e.m.f.  Sf_^  of  the  couple  is  represented  in  this  Bgure 
by  the  area  included  between  the  curve  and  the  axis  of  tempera- 
tures, and  between  the  two  perpendiculars  dropped  from  the 
curve  to  the  points  on  this  axis  corresponding  to  the  tempera* 
tures  of  the  junctions.  Thus,  if  the  junctions  are  at  tempeiatures 
7"  and  A, 

In  like  manner, 

^B*„.  =  area  ABFA 

J^J.•^^  =  area  ABFA  +  (negative)  area  BT'HB 
etc.     This  follows  directly  from  (9). 
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The  curve  showing  the  relation  between  the  thermoelectric 
power  of  an  clement  and  the  temperature  is  called  the  thermo- 
electric line  of  that  element.  The  tliermoelectric  lines  of  nearly 
all  thermoelements  consisting  of  either  pure  metals  or  alloys  are 
straight  lines  over  a  considerable  range  of  temperature,  like  that 
of  the  copper -iron  couple,  Fig.  80. 

If  the  thermoelectric  line  of  a  given  element  is  a  straight  line, 
the  curve  showing  the  relation  between  the  total  thermal  electro- 
motive force  in  the  circuit  and  the  temperature  /  of  one  junction, 
the  temperature  ?,  of  the  other  being  kept  constant,  is  a  parabola. 
For  we  have,  by  integration  of  (10)  between  the  limits  /,  and  /, 

.,,*^  =   ('d-^nldt  dt  =  Aie  -  t^  ^Alt-t^i  ( r , ) 

which  is  the  equation  of  a  parabola  witli  its  axis  in  the  negative 
direction  of  the  axis  of  e.m.fs, 

10.  Becqaerel'B  Law  m.  At  a  given  temperature  the  thermo- 
electric power  of  a  metal  A  with  respect  to  a  metal  C  is  equal  to 


the  thermoelectric  power  of  the  metal  A  with  respect  to  any 
other  metal  B  plus  the  thermoelectric  power  of  B  with  respect  to 
C.     That  is,  ,/„-„»^+,/>,  (1=) 

Hence  if  the  thermoelectric  lines  are  drawn  for  two  metals  A 
and  B  witli  resp"-*    '  mc   metal  C  (Fig.  8 1 ),  ,/,_j  at  anj' 


J 
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temperature  /  can  be  obtained  by  subtracting  from  the  ordinate 
i/o.  *«  ordinate  ^^. 

The  total  e.m.f.  iji,^^-  is  given  by  the  area  EFGHE  of  the 
figure. 

P,  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  two  lines  A  and  J5,  is  the 
neutral  pointy  or  the  point  corresponding  to  the  neutral  tempera- 
ture, for  the  metals  A  and  B^  since  there 

11.  The  Thermoeleotrio  Circuit  Treated  ae  a  BeTersiUa  Thermo-  ,| 
dynamic  Engine.  So  far  as  the  Thomson  and  Peltier  effects  are 
concerned,  the  absorption  and  evolution  of  heat  in  a  thermodec- 
tric  circuit  are,  as  we  have  seen,  proportional  to  the  current 
strength  and  the  time,  or  to  the  total  charge  which  has  passed 
through  the  circuit,  and  completely  reversible,  changing  sign 
with  the  direction  of  the  current.  There  are  other  thermal  proc- 
esses going  on  in  the  circuit,  however,  which  are  not  reversible : 
the  conduction  of  the  heat  from  the  hotter  to  the  cooler  junction, 
which  bears  no  direct  relation  to  the  electrical  phenomena ;  the  evo- 
lution of  heat  according  to  Joule's  law  at  a  rate  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  current ;  and  the  radiation  of  heat,  which,  like  its 
conduction,  bears  no  direct  relation  to  the  electrical  phenomena. 
Since  by  diminishing  the  current  the  second  effect,  being  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  current,  may  be  made  as  small  as  we 
please  in  comparison  with  the  Thomson  and  Peltier  effects,  which 
are  proportional  to  the  first  power  of  the  currents ;  and  since  the 
first  and  third  effects  have  no  direct  relation  to  the  electrical 
phenomena  ;  we  shall  assume  that  the  total  Thomson  and  Pel- 
tier e.m.f  s  are  not  affected  by  these  irreversible  processes,  and 
that  the  relations  between  them  can  be  obtained  by  treating  the 
circuit  as  a  perfectly  reversible  thermodynamic  engine,  all  irre- 
versible effects  being  neglected.  The  application  in  this  manner 
of  the  principles  of  thermodynamics  to  the  matter  in  question  is 
justified  by  the  approximate  agreement  with  experiment  of  the 
rp'   '"-  ""^  which  it  leads. 
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The  first  law  of  thermodynamics,  or  the  principle  of  the  con- 
servation of  energy,  together  with  experiment,  has  furnished  us 
with  the  relation 

/.^^,» = hP^  -  hP^  +  ^{s,  -  s,yt        (13) 

If  we  apply  (13)  to  the  case  in  which  /j  =  /,  and  /,  =  /+^/, 
or  if  we  simply  differentiate  (13)  with  respect  to  /,  we  obtain 

'i^^l'it^d(J>Jldt+S^-S,  (14) 

The  second  law  of  thermodynamics  furnishes  another  relation. 
Let  dH  denote  the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  into  the  circuit  at 
the  temperature  /,  while  a  charge  dq  (=  current  X  time)  is 
carried  around  the  circuit  once.  Then  we  have,  for  the  whole 
cycle,  by  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics, 

=  jdHjt  =  dq  ^,,PJt,  -  ^P^jt,  +  £\S.  -  S,)ft  dA 

uPool^*  -  '.P-^f'i  +     f   (-^a  -  ^l)/f  di=0  (I  5) 

•/tl 

the  temperature  being  expressed  on  the  absolute  scale. 

Applying  this  equation  to  the  case  in  which  /j  =  /  and  /,  = 

/  +  dt,  or  simply  differentiating  the  equation  \vith  respect  to  /, 

we  obtain 

d(J'Jt)ldt  +  (5„  -S,)lt=o  (16) 

(16)  may  be  written 

'^C^J/'^'  -tPJ^+S^-S.'-o  (17) 

The  combination  of  this  equation  with  (14)  g^ves 

J>J.=  d-9Jdt)^^Jt  (18) 

or 

,P^=J>J=fd'^Jd'  (19) 

The  combination  of  (16)  and  (19)  gives 

S^-S,^^td{,p^)ldt^^td{^Jt)ldt=^td\^JId^    '     • 


o 
or 
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Since  at  the  neutral  temperature  for  the  metals  A  and  B 
^p^  =  0,  (19)  gives,  for  this  temperature, 

/'a.  =  ^r/a6  =  0  (21) 

That  is,  when  one  junction  of  two  metals  is  at  the  neutiai 
temperature,  there  is  at  this  junction  no  Peltier  e.m.f.  and  no 
absorption  or  evolution  of  heat,  /,  the  absolute  temperature,  being 
always  greater  than  zero. 

If  0^  denotes  the  angle  made  with  the  axis  of  temperatures  by 
the  tangent  to  the  thermoelectric  line  of  A  with  respect  to  ^  at 
the  point  on  the  line  corresponding  to  the  temperature  /,  then 
(18)  gives  ^Q^^  d{j>Jldt^^^Jt)ldt  (22) 

(20)  and  (22)  give 

5,- 5,= -/tan  ^^  (23) 

In  the  common  case  in  which  J>^  is  a  linear  function  of  the 
temperature,  or  the  thermoelectric  line  straight,  tan  0^  is  constant 
{K^  for  all  temperatures,  and  (23)  becomes 

S^-S,=  -KJ  (24) 

If  0^  is  greater  than  90°,  tan  6^  =  K^  is  negative,  and  S  ^  S^ 
therefore  positive.  For  copper-iron  (Fig.  80)  S^  —  S^  is  thus 
always  positive. 

The  experiments  of  Le  Roux  and  of  Tait  have  shown  that  for 
lead  and  for  certain  platinum-iridium  alloys  5  is  excessively  small 
or  zero.  Hence  denoting  the  metal  lead  by  Z,  and  putting  ^  =  o, 
we  have 

5.  =  5„  -  5,  =  -  td{,p^;)ldt  =  -  td{^Jt)dt  =  -  /  tan  ^^ 

Hence,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  lead  is  chosen  as  a  standard 
metal,  and  the  thermoelectric  lines  of  all  other  metals  and  alloys 
are,  in  general,  drawn  with  respect  to  tliis  metal. 

12.  The  Thermoelectric  Diagram.  In  Fig.  83  are  drawn  the 
thermoelectric  lines  with  respect  to  lead  of  a  number  of  metals 
an'^  alloys.    The  line  for  lead  of  course  coincides  with  the  axis  of 
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temperatures,  and  all  other  substances  for  which  5  =  o  have  lines 
pai-allel  to  this  axis.  The  system  of  thermoelectric  lines  is 
known  as  the  thermoelectric  diagram. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  use  of  the  thermoelectric  diagram, 
we  shall  consider  in  detail  the  ideal  thermoelectric  lines  A  and 
B  of  two  metals  A  and  B  with  respect  to  lead,  A  being  a  straight 
line,  as  in  the  common  case,  and  B  an  irregular  curve.  Fig.  82, 
The  construction  of  the  remainder  of  the  figure  is  sufficiently 


obvious,  all  the  lines  being  either  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  temperatures,  or  tangential  to  the  line  B. 

The  thermoelectric  power  of  A  with  respect  to  lead,  ,;»_,,  is 
OA^  at  the  absolute  temperature  zero.  From  this  value  it  regu- 
larly decreases  as  a  linear  function  of  the  temperature,  passing 
through  the  value  LA  at  the  temperature  /,  and  reaching  o  at 
the  temperature  /,.  This  point  is  the  neutral  temperature  of  A 
with  respect  to  lead.     Beyond  /j,  ,/^,  is  negative. 

The  thermoelectric  power  of  B  with  respect  to  lead,  ,/„,  19 
OB ,  a  negative  quantity,  at  0°  absolute.     At  /„,  a  neutral  tcin-  ^ 
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perature  of  B  with  respect  to  lead,  ^p^^  =  o.  Between  t^  and  Z^, 
tPhi  ^s  positive,  having  a  maximum  value  at  /^.  At  t^  and  /j^,, 
other  neutral  temperatures  of  B  with  respect  to  lead,  ^/^,  is  again 
zero,  reaching  between  them,  at  the  temperature  /g,  a  negative 
maximum. 

At  the  temperature  /,  /^^^  =  t  ^^  =  aA  x  AL  =  area  ALOaA. 
When  /  =  o,  this  area  is  O  x  OA^  =  o ;  when  /  =  Z^,  its  value  is 
OAj^  X  0  =  o ;  beyond  Z^,  ALOaA  is  below  the  line  OT,  or  is 
negative.  Thus  at  Z^,  ^P^  =  Z^  ^/^  =  Ot^  x  t^A^,  the  thermo- 
electric power  Z^g  being  negative,  and  the  area  lying  wholly 
below  OT, 

Similarly,  at  Z^  /;,  =  z  ^„  =  area  BLObB,  When  /  =  o,  this 
area  is  0  x  OB^  =  o  ;  between  Z  =  o  and  Z  =  /,,,  the  area  is  nega- 
tive, or  below  0T\  at  Z,,,  Zg,  and  Zj„,  the  neutral  temperatures  for 
B  and  lead,  the  area  is  zero ;  from  Z^  to  Zg  the  area  is  positive, 
and  from  Zg  to  t^^  negative. 

At  t\  ,5„=  Z  X  (-tan  fi^  =A^A''  x  AA''/A^A''=AA'\  Since 
tan  fi^  is  constant  and  negative  {0^  greater  than  90°  and  less 
than  180°),  S^  =  AA^^  is  always  positive,  or  AA''  is  always 
drawn  upward  from  A, 

The  quantity  ^S^  dt  is  equal  to  AA''  x  A^^A'"  =  area  Aaa'A'A, 

In  like  manner,  at  t\  ^S,=t  x  (-tan  jS^)=B^'B''xBB'' jB^'B'' 
=  BB'',  When  the  point  ^"  is  below  the  point  B  (fi^^  less 
than  90°),  S^  =  BB^^  is  negative.  Thus  from  Z  =  o  to  t=t^, 
and  from  Z  =  Z^  to  Z  =  Z^^,,  5^  is  negative ;  while  from  t=f^  to 
Z  =  Zg,  Sf^  is  positive.  At  the  temperature  Z  =  Z"  it  has  the  posi- 
tive value  B/'B/, 

The  quantity  —  ^5^  rfZ  is  equal  to  area  BB'B^^'B^'B  =  area 
Bbb'B'B, 

At  the  temperature  Z,  ^p^  =  ,/^,  —  ,/„  ^LA  —  LB  =  BA.  BA 
is  positive,  or  A  is  above  B^  from  Z  =  o  to  /  =  Z,  (a  neutral  tem- 
perature for  the  thermocouple  AB),  and  from  /  =  Z.  to  Z  =  Z^  (ad- 
ditional neutral  temperatures  for  the  couple  AB),  but  is  negative 
{A  below  B)  from  Z  =  Z3  to  Z  =  Z^. 
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The  total  thermal  electromotive  force  in  a  circuit  consisting  of 
the  two  metals  A  and  B,  with  junctions  at  temperatures  t^  and 
/y  is 

i^t^a>.  =   CtPat^^  =  CBAdt  =  area  A.B^B^^, 

This  result  can  be  obtained  also  from  the  relation  (13).     For 

(5^  -  Syt  =  area  Aaa' A' A  +  area  Bbb'B'B 
I    (^a  —  ^^y/^  area  A^a^a^^^  (i)  -f  area  B^b.b^B^B^  (2) 

and 

hPa^  -  t^o^  =  area  A^aJ?^^^  (3)  -  area  A^a^b,B,A,  (4) 

Hence 

o..^-.  =  (I)  +  (2)  +  (3)  -  (4)  =  area  A,B,B^^, 

as  proved  otherwise  above. 

If  one  junction  of  the  thermoelement  AB  is  kept  at  the  con- 
stant temperatur/2  /j,  while  the  temperature  /  of  the  other  junc- 
tion, at  first  equal  to  /j,  is  gradually  increased,  t^t^^^i,  will  increase 
from  zero,  its  value  when  /  =  /j,  until  /  =  t^  when  it  has  the  value 

iitt^ab  =  ^^^^  ^I'^s^x^y     If  ^  >s  increased   beyond  /j,  to  f  for 
instance,  the  e.m.f.  will  diminish,  since 


*-*  =  A,A^,A,  +  r,p^dt=A,A^,A,  (I) 

Jtx 

-  a^,b:a:a,a,  (2) 


tPab  being  negative  between  /  =  /g  and  /  =  t^.  When  area  (2) 
becomes  equal  in  magnitude  to  area  (i),  ,,,'^^  is  zero,  and  /'  is 
a  temperature  of  inversion  for  A  and  B  with  respect  to  /,.  As  t 
is  still  further  increased,  the  e.m.f  increases  negatively  until  t^t^^ 
beyond  which  it  increases  algebraically,  or  decreases  negatively, 
with  another  inversion  at^/(area  B^A^A^J  ■■  BXtaiA^^A^'A^), 
until  /  »  /y. .   Beyond  this  temperai  itivdy, 

inverting  again  at  B^^^  and  tbe^ 
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When  /j  =  /,  and  /  =  Z^,  the  Peltier  e.m.f.s  at  botiji 
arc  zero,  no  heat  being  there  absorbed  or  evolved, 


v,^a,  =  (negative)  area  A^,A^,A^  (i)  =  fi^a'  ^ 
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e.m.f.  is  negative,  or  the  current  flows  (if  the  circuit  is  closed) 
from  B  to  A  across  the  hot  junction  at  temperature  tj. 

When  /,  =  /,  and  /= /,,,^H'^  =  ,.,,7'^  =  area  ^,/J,5j".^j  (2), 
and  is  positive,  or  directed  from  A  to  B  across  the  hot  junction. 

If /,  =  /,  and  t=/^,  the  Thomson  e.m.fs  are  still  the  only 
e.m.f.s  in  the  circuit  and  ,j.^^  =  (0  ~  i^)-  Since  (i)  is  greater 
than  (2),  the  resultant  e.m.f.  is  negative,  or  the  current  flows  from 
B  to  A  across  the  hot  junction. 

For  an  extended  discussion  of  the  electron  theory  of  thermal 
electromotive  forces  reference  must  be  made  to  a  previously 
mentioned  article  by  Drude,  Ann.  dcr  Physik.  III.,  p.  369,  rgoo. 

13,  The  lEtrinsic  E.M.F.  of  a  Eeveraible  Voltaic  Cell.  The 
Theory  of  Kelvin  and  von  Helmholtz.  By  a  rrcersiblc  cell  is  meant 
a  cell  in  which  all  the  processes,  both  chemical  and  physical, 
are  completely  reversed  when  the  direction  of  the  current  is 
reversed,  the  Joulcan  evolution  of  heat  excepted.  Such,  for 
example,  is  a  Daniell  cell,  which  consists  of  a  zinc  electrode 
immersed  in  a  solution  of  zinc  sulphate  and  a  copper  electrode 
immersed  in  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  all  contained  in  the 
same  vessel,  interdifl'usion  of  the  two  solutions  being  prevented 
by  a  porous  cup  between  them  or  by  other  means.  When  a 
charge  Q  (§  5,  IX.)  passes  through  the  cell  from  the  zinc  (z'=  2) 
to  the  copper  (f'=  2).  one  half  gram  ion  of  zinc  goes  into  solu- 
tion and  one  half  gram  ion  of  copper  is  deposited  on  the  copper 
electrode ;  and  when  the  same  charge  is  passed  through  the  cell 
in  the  opposite  direction,  one  half  gram  ion  of  copper  goes  into 
solution  and  one  half  gram  ion  of  zinc  is  deposited  on  the  zinc 
electrode.  The  thermoelectric  processes  occurring  at  the  con- 
tacts of  the  dis.similar  substances  are  also  reversible  with  the 
current  The  Joulean  heat,  which  is  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  current  and  irreversible,  may  be  made  as  small  as  desired 
in  comparison  with  the  energy  transformed  reversibly,  which  is 
proportional  to  the  first  power  of  the  current,  by  diminishing  the 
strength  of  the  current. 
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Let  the  e.m.f.  of  a  reversible  cell  at  the  absolute  temperature 
/  be  denoted  by  '^.  Let  the  electrodes  be  connected  up  to  the 
plates  of  a  continuously  adjustable  condenser  so  that  by  grad- 
ually diminishing  or  increasing  the  capacity  a  charge  may  be 
sent  very  slowly  in  either  direction  through  the  cell,  the  Joulean 
heat  being  made  negligible. 

Let  the  system  now  be  carried  through  a  reversible  cycle  as 
follows :  (i)  With  the  cell  at  the  temperature  /,  let  the  capacity 
of  the  condenser  be  slowly  increased  until  a  small  charge  Qj  n^ 
where  nisdi  large  number,  has  passed  through  the  cell.  The 
voltage  of  the  cell  remaining  constant  through  the  process,  ex- 
ternal work  will  be  done  by  the  cell  equal  to  "VQ/n,  The 
energy  of  the  condenser  is  increased  by  ^^Q/n,  and  the  me- 
chanical energy  of  the  system  increases  by  the  same  amount 

(§  55.  I.)- 

The  source  of  the  energy  transformed  by  the  cell  is,  in  general 

partly  chemical  and  partly  thermal.     (The  law  of  Volta  for  a 

metallic  circuit  at  uniform  temperature  does  not  hold  for  a  circuit 

partly  electrolytic.)     Let  /  denote  the  net  energy  transformed 

from  chemical  into  electrical  energy  when  a  charge  Q  traverses 

the  cell  at  the  temperature  /  in  the  direction  of  the  e.m.f.     Then, 

if  /is  not  equal  to  ^(2,  an  amount  of  heat 

is  absorbed  by  the  cell  during  the  above  process,  according  to 
the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy. 

(2)  Let  the  cell  be  cooled  to  the  temperature  /—  dt.  During 
the  process  an  amount  of  thermal  energy  which  may  be  made 
wholly  negligible  by  sufficiently  diminishing  dt,  is  abstracted 
from  the  cell. 

(3)  With  the  cell  at  the  temperature  /  +  dt,  let  the  capacity 
of  the  condenser  be  diminished  until  a  charge  Qjn  has  passed 
through  the  cell  in  the  opposite  direction.  Then,  if  //'  denotes 
the  quantity  of  heat  abstracted  from  the  cell  during  this  process, 

//'  =  Qjn  •  (>P  -  d-^ldt  dt)  -  I  /;/  •  (/-  djjdt  dt) 


(4)  Finally,  let  the  cell  be  heatt-d  to  the  original  temperature 
/,  a  neglifjible  quantity  of  heat,  sensibly  equal  to  that  abstracted 
in  (3),  being  absorbed.     The  cycle  is  now  complete. 

Applying  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics  to  the  cycle,  we 
have 

that  is 

{•VQ-J+\Q('V-d-vld:dl)-(J-JJIdtdi)\j{-iQ-J)\~d:l, 


*e  -/-  QldVldl+  tdjjdl 


(27) 


which,  since  ifjjdf  is,  according  to  experiment,  sensibly  zero, 
may  be  written 

^Q-J=Qtd^ldt  (28) 

U  d'^/di  is  positive,  ^(^'s  greater  than/,  or  the  work  done  by 
the  cell  is  greater  than  the  energy  supplied  by  the  chemical  re- 
actions, and  a  quantity  of  heat  //=  '^Q  — / i-:  absorbed  by  the 
cell  and  transformed  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency.  U  tf^/iff  is 
negative,  heat  is  given  out  by  the  cell.  If  cNff/fr  is  zero,  which 
is  nearly  true  in  the  case  of  a  Danicll  cell,  ^^=y,  and  no  ther- 
mal energy  is  on  the  whole  transformed. 

(28)  may  be  written 

^=y/Q  +  edV/df  (29) 

which  is  von  Helmholz's  formula.  From  this  formula  tbee.m.f. 
of  a  reversible  cell  can  be  calculated  after  observingy.  Q,  t,  and 
tNf  jdt.  The  agreement  between  the  e.m.f  calculated  in  this 
manner  and  the  e.m.f  determined  by  direct  experiment  is.  in 
many  cases,  very  close. 

14.  Intrinsia  E.H.F.  at  a  Bingle  Interface.     Single  Difference 

of  Potential.     The  formula  of  von  Helmholz.  just  developed  for  a 

cnniplote  electrolytic  cell,  which  may  contain  several  electrolytes 

and  always  contains  two  electrodes,  with  an  intrinsic  e.m.f.  at 

ich  interface  (and  sometimes  throughout  each  electrolyte)  can 
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obviously  be  applied  also  to  the  intrinsic  e.m.f.  at  any  one  of  the 
interfaces.  For  example,  "^  may  denote  the  intrinsic  e.m.f.  act- 
ing from  zinc  to  zinc  sulphate  in  a  Daniell  cell,  J  the  heat  de- 
veloped (if  the  energy  is  not  used  electrically)  by  the  passage  of 
one-half  gram  ion  of  zinc  from  the  solid  state  into  zinc  ions,  and 
d^  jdt  the  temperature  rate  of  change  of  the  e.m.f.     Then 

•^^./IQ  +  t'd^ldt 

The  actual  e.m.f.  of  the  complete  cell  is  equal  to  the  algebraic 
sum  of  all  such  included  e.m.f.s,  and  the  actual  temperature  co- 
efficient to  the  algebraic  sum  of  all  the  individual  temperature 
coefficients. 

The  intrinsic  e.m.f.  acting  from  the  zinc  (or  other  substance)  to 
the  electrolyte  will  develop  a  potential  difference  equal  to  "^  in 
magnitude  but  directed  from  the  electrolyte  to  the  zinc  (or  other 
substance).  Such  a  potential  difference  is  called  a  single  differ- 
ence of  potential.  There  is  no  satisfactory  method  of  determining 
experimentally  such  a  difference  of  potential,  nor  can  it  be  com- 
puted from  the  above  equation,  since  J  can  not  be  determined  for 
any  one  kind  of  ions,  as  zinc  ions,  alone.  For  when  one  kind  of 
ions  goes  into  solution,  another  kind  goes  out  of  solution. 

(29)  is  seen  to  include  (19)  as  a  particular  case. 

For  additional  information  on  the  theory  of  the  voltaic  cell, 
single  potential  differences,  etc.,  reference  must  be  made  to  treat- 
ises on  electrochemistry,  where  also  references  to  the  original 
literature  may  be  found. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

MAGNETS.     MAGNETOSTATIC  FIELDS. 

,  HaifQets.  A  bar  of  steel  placed  in  a  long  helix  of  wire  tra- 
versed by  an  electric  current  is  found,  on  removal  from  the  helix, 
to  have  acquired  certain  properties  analogous,  in  many  respects, 
to  those  of  an  electret,  and  is  said  to  have  been  magnetised  or  to 
have  become  a  magnet.  The  same  name  is  applied  to  any  body 
possessing  these  properties,  however  acquired,  some  of  which 
will  be  described  in  the  following  pages. 

%.  Eteotric  and  magnetic  AnalogueR.  Just  as  an  cicclrct  and 
the  region  outside  it  are  the  seat  of  electric  induction  or  dis- 
placement, so  a  magnet  and  the  region  around  it  possess  mag- 
netic induction.  To  the  electrisation  of  the  one  corresponds  the 
magnetisation  of  the  other.  Tubes  of  induction  run  through  the 
magnet,  entering  at  one  end  and  issuing  at  the  other,  being 
continuous  like  an  electret's  tubes  of  displacement.  There  is, 
however,  no  magnetic  analogue  of  a  true  electric  charge,  or  dis- 
continuity of  electric  displacement.  Magnetic  conduction  and 
magnetic  conductors  do  not  exist,  a  tube  of  induction  cannot  be 
cut  in  two  thus  developing  true  magnetic  charges,  hence  the  in- 
duction is  always  continuous  or  the  tubes  of  induction  are  always 
closed.  Analogous  to  the  electric  intensity  is  the  magnetic  in- 
tensity, connected  with  the  induction  by  a  relation  similar  to  that 
which  connects  electric  intensity  and  displacement.  Substances 
differ  magnetically,  or  possess  different  imiuctivities,  just  as  they 
possess  different  permittivities.  Discontinuities  in  the  magnetic 
intensity  occur  where  the  tubes  of  induction  pass  from  one  sub- 
stance to  another  of  different  inductivity  or  through  a  aub.slance 
whose  inductivity  continuously  changes. 
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or  quan- 


tinuities  of  intensity  exist  are  apparent  magnetic  charges,  or  quan- 
tities of  magnetism,  analogous  to  apparent  electric  charges,  arising 
from  discontinuities  in  the  electric  intensity.  The  regions  or 
surfaces  in  which  the  discontinuities  occur  are  called  the  poles  of 
the  magnet.  If  the  magnet  is  long  and  slender  and  the  induction 
within  it  uniform  and  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  the  poles  are 
approximately  concentrated  at  its  ends.  In  every  case,  however, 
poles  are  more  or  less  distributed. 

Upon  the  poles  of  a  magnet  in  a  magnetic  field,  as  upon  the 
poles  of  an  clcctret  in  an  electric  field,  forces  are  found  to  exist, 
and  from  these  forces  and  their  seats  the  strengths  of  the  poles  ' 
are  defined  and  their  distribution  determined,  greater  or  less  forces 
corresponding,  in  general,  to  greater  or  less  pole  strengths,  and 
more  or  less  restricted  seats  of  the  forces  to  more  or  less  con- 
centrated poles. 

3,  PoBitive  and  Negative  Kagnetic  Poles.  That  pole  of  a  m^- 
net  toward  which,  while  in  the  magnetising  helix,  a  right-handed 
screw  placed  with  its  axis  coincident  with  that  of  the  hehx  would 
have  to  be  translated  in  order  to  rotate  in  the  direction  of  the 
current  around,  tlie  helix  is  called  the  positive  pole  of  the  magnet, 
and  the  other  pole  tlie  negative  pole.  The  terms  positive  and 
negative  in  this  connection  are  purely  conventional,  but  arc  justi- 
fied as  in  electrostatics  (§  i.  I.). 

4.  The  Earth's  Magnetic  Ueridian  at  a  Point.  The  Axis  of  a 
Magnet.  North  and  Sonth  Magnetic  FoleB.  A  magnet  so  sus- 
pended or  otherwise  supported  near  the  earth  as  to  have  perfect 
freedom  of  motion  about  its  center  of  gravity  will  always  take 
up  a  position  with  a  definite  line  connecting  the  positive  and 
negative  poles,  or  rather  a  definite  direction  in  the  magnet,  point- 
ing in  a  definite  geographical  direction.  This  direction  is.  in 
general,  northerly  and  southerly,  and  the  vertical  plane  through  it 
is  called  the  earth's  magnetic  meridian  at  the  point.  The  posi- 
tive and  negative  poles  point  in  the  northerly  and  the  southerly 
direction,  respectively,  and  are  therefore  called  north  and  soi't^ 


poles,  respectively.  The  definite  directioii  in  the  magnet,  from 
the  negative  to  the  positive  pole,  is  called  the  axis  of  tlie  magnet. 
This  term  is  also  applied  to  a  certain  /ine,  with  this  direction,  in 
the  magnet  (§  24). 

6.  The  Force  Between  Two  Hognetio  Poles.  Between  two 
magnetic  poiea  a  force  always  exists,  repulsive  or  positive  if  the 
two  poles  have  the  same  sign,  and  attractive  or  negative  if  the 
poles  have  opposite  signs. 

This  force  between  two  magnetic  poles  can  be  measured  by 
any  kind  of  a  dynamometer  provided  that  the  magnets  are  so 
long  and  their  poles  so  nearly  concentrated  at  the  ends  that  the 
poles  under  experiment  are  sensibly  outside  the  field  of  influence 
of  the  other  poles. 

The  force  decreases  rapidly  with  the  increase  of  the  distance 
between  the  poles. 

At  a  given  distance  apart  the  force  between  the  poles  depends 
upon  the  medium  in  which  they  are  immersed. 

At  a  given  distance  apart  and  in  a  given  medium  the  force  is 
dilTerent  for  different  pairs  of  poles. 

6.  Conlomb's  Law  of  Force  for  Concentrated  Poles  of  Fermaneut 
Hagnets  in  an  Infinite  Homogeneous  Isotropic  Mediam.  Consider 
three  approximately  con  centra  ti.'d  poles  ./,  />,  C.  belonging  to 
three  very  long,  very  slender,  cylindrical  magnets  of  very  liard 
steel  magnetised  in  a  slender  solenoid  or  helix,  longer  than  the 
magnets,  traversed  by  an  electric  current.  The  more  nearly  the 
poles  are  concentrated,  the  greater  the  ratio  of  the  length  to 
the  diameter  of  each  magnet,  the  greater  the  coercive  intensity 
of  tlie  steel  {§  25,  XIII.),  and  the  more  nearly  homogeneous 
and  isotropic  the  surrounding  medium,  the  more  nearly  are  the 
following  relations  found  by  experiment  to  be  true: 

The  force  between  any  tivo  of  the  poles  varies  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  between  them. 

force  between  two  of  the  poles,  as  A  and  B.  at  any  dis- 
6  1/ apart  in  a  given  medium  i  bears  to  the  force  between  the 
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same  poles  at  the  same  distance  d  apart  in  another  medium,  2, 
the  same  ratio  (f-Ji^,,  see  below)  which  the  force  between  another 
pair,  as  A  and  C,  at  any  given  distance  d'  apart  in  medium  i 
bears  to  the  force  between  A  and  C  at  the  same  distance  d'  apart 
in  medium  2. 

If  F^  denotes  the  force  between  the  poles  A  and  C  in  any 
medium  at  any  distance  d  apart,  and  F^  the  force  between  the 
poles  B  and  C  in  the  same  medium  at  the  same  distance  d  apart, 
then,  whatever  this  distance  d,  and  whatever  the  medium,  F^ 
bears  to  /^^^  a  certain  definite  and  constant  ratio,  and  this  ratio  is 
unaltered  if  the  pole  C  is  exchanged  for  any  other  similar  (con- 
centrated) pole. 

Hence  there  is  associated  with  each  of  the  two  poles  A  and  B 
a  constant,  which  we  shall  call  its  poU  slrfttg-th,  or  quantity  of 
tnagnctism,  such  that  the  force  between  one  of  these  poles  and 
a  third  concentrated  pole  is  proportional  to  this  constant  or  pole 
strength.  But  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  third  pole  also. 
Hence  the  force  between  two  poles  is  proportional  to  the  strength 
of  each,  that  is  to  the  product  of  their  pole  strengths.  The 
strength  of  a  pole  will  de  denoted  by  lit  with  a  subscript  to  iden- 
tify the  pole  when  necessar>'. 

Putting  the  above  results  together,  we  have,  if /^denotes  the 
force  between  two  concentrated  poles  of  strengths  w,  and  m, 
when  the  distance  between  them  is  L,  the  Imv  of  Coulomb : 

F  =  Am^ntJ  fil?  (|) 

^  being  a  constant  of  the  medium  in  which  the  poles  are  im- 
mersed, called  its  inductkiity  (analogous  to  electric  permittivity), 
and  A  a  constant  depending  on  the  units  in  which  all  the  other 
quantities  are  expressed. 

If,  as  in  this  book,  the  c.g.s.  system  of  mechanical  units  is 
adopted,  if  fi  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  inductivity  a^  free 
icther  (denoted  by  ^J  as  unit  inductivity,  and  if  A  is  put  equal  to 
+  I  /47r,  ;H|  and  »«,,  are,  by  definition,  expressed  in  terms  of  the 


rational  electromagnetic  {REM)  unit  magnetic  pole  strength.    With 
these  conventions,  the  above  equation  (i)  becomes 

/.-=  m,«i,lvrH:-  (2) 

If  w,  and  rn^  are  poles  of  the  same  kind  (both  positive  or  both 
negative),  F\s  positive  or  repulsive  ;  if  the  signs  of  the  poles  are 
opposite,  F'ls  negative,  or  the  force  is  one  of  attraction. 

From  the  nature  of  the  conditions  assumed  above  it  is  clear 
that  the  law  can  not  be  established  rigorously  by  direct  experi- 
ment. The  best  proof  of  the  law  is  the  general  agreement  be- 
tween experiment  and  a  magnetic  theory  based  largely  upon  the 
law.  The  physical  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  law  of  inverse 
squares  is  similar  to  that  for  the  law  of  inverse  squares  in  electro- 
statics, as  will  be  apparent  when  the  magnetic  flux  and  Gauss's 
theorem  for  magnetism  have  been  discussed  (§§  13  and  14). 

7,  The  Magnetic  Field,  magnetic  Intensity.  Any  region  in 
which  a  magnetic  pole  is  acted  upon  by  a  mechanical  force  in 
virtue  of  its  magnetism  is  called  a  inagiiftic  field.  Such  3  field  ts 
the  neighborhood  of  a  magnetic  pole,  or  the  region  about  the 
earth,  or  the  region  about  a  wire  carrying  an  electric  current. 

It  follows  from  experiment  that  the  force  ^acting  upon  a  con- 
centrated magnetic  pole  at  any  point  of  a  magnetic  field  is  pro- 
portional to  its  pole  strength  nt  (provided  that  the  distribution  of 
magnetism  originally  accompanying  the  field  remains  sensibly 
unaltered  on  the  introduction  of  the  pole).     That  is, 

F=  Hm  (3) 

The  proportionality  factor  H  is  called  the  magnetic  intensity  at 
the  point.  N  is  evidently  a  vector  specifying  the  state  of  the 
field  at  the  point,  its  direction  being  that  of  the  force  upon  a 
positive  pole  (or  opposite  to  that  of  the  force  upon  a  negative 
pole),  and  its  magnitude  the  magnitude  of  the  force  upon  unit 
pole  placed  at  the  point. 

When  Fis  expressed  in  dynes  and  «/  in  the  KFJIf  unit,  //  = 
Fjm  is,  by  definition,  expressed  in  the  REM  unit  magnetic  in- 
tensity. 
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(2)  is  a  particular  case  of  (3). 

The  term  nmgnetic  field  is  also  used  to  denote  the  collective 
intensity  in  a  region  instead  of  the  region  itself.  The  direction 
of  the  field  at  any  point  is  then  the  direction  of  the  intensity,  and 
the  strength  of  the  field  is  the  magnitude  of  the  intensity. 

8.  The  Strength  of  a  Distributed  Pole.     By  (3),  which  may  be 

written 

m^FjH  (4) 

the  strength  of  any  magnetic  pole  when  placed  in  a  uniform  field 
may  be  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  force  acting  upon  the  pole  to 
the  magnetic  intensity  of  the  field  (which  can  be  determined  by 
(3)  with  a  concentrated  pole).  A  general  definition  of  pole 
strength  consistent  with  (2)  and  (4)  is  given  in  §  21. 

9.  The  Positive  and  Negative  Poles  of  a  Magnet  Have  the  Same 
Numerical  Strength,  or  the  total  quantity  of  magnetism  in  any 
magnet  is  zero.  For  if  a  magnet  is  placed  on  a  float  in  a  vessel 
of  water,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  free  to  move  in  any  direction,  it 
experiences  no  translatory  force  in  any  direction  when  the  sur- 
rounding field  is  that  of  the  earth  alone.  Thus  the  force  upon 
the  positive  pole  is  exactly  equal  and  opposite  to  the  force  upon 
the  negative  pole.  Hence,  since  the  intensity  of  the  earth's  field 
throughout  the  region  occupied  by  the  magnet  (and,  in  general, 
throughout  a  much  larger  region)  is  sensibly  uniform,  the  pole 
strengths  are  equal  and  opposite  by  (4),  and  their  algebraic  sum 
is  zero.     See  also  §  21. 

10.  Magnetic  Induction.  Analogous  to  electric  induction  or 
displacement  is  a  quantity  called  the  magttctic  induction,  defined 
as  the  product  of  the  inductivity  and  the  magnetic  intensity. 
Thus,  if  the  magnetic  induction  is  denoted  by  B,  we  have 

B=^^H  (5) 

B  is  obviously  a  vector  with  the  same  direction  as  that  of  //, 
since  /x  (in  isotropic  media,  which  alone  will  be  considered  here) 
has  no  relation  to  direction. 


Tien  fi  and  //  are  expressed  in  REMMmts,  B=  fiJIh  said 

z  expressed  in  the  REM  unit  magnetic  induction. 

\.  substance  in  which  magnetic  induction  exists,  that  is,  a  sub- 

which  supports  a  magnetic  field,  is  said  to  be  magnetised ot 

I  a  state  of  magnetisation.     If  tlie  induction  and  inductivity 

^  uniform  throughout,  the  magnetisation  is  said  to  be  uniform. 

t  intensity  of  magnetisation  is  defined  in  §  21. 

11.  Lines  and  Tubes  of  magnetic  Intensity  and  Indnction  are 
defined  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  lines  and  tubes  of  electric 
intensity  and  induction,  except  that  magnetic  quantities  are  sub- 
stituted for  electric  throughout. 

12.  The  Superposition  of  Hagnetio  Fields.  The  statements  of 
§  12,  I.,  and  those  of  the  paragraph  following  (2),  §  11,  I,,  with 
reference  to  the  electric  field  hold  also  for  the  magnetic  field,  ex- 
cept that  the  medium  supporting  a  magnetic  field  never  breaks 
down  as  a  result  of  magnetic  stress  (another  illustration  of  the 
non-existence  of  magnetic  conductivity). 

13.  The  magnetic  Flux,  *,  across  a  surface  .5'  is  defined  in  ex- 
actly the  same  manner,  analogous  terms  being  substituted,  as 
the  electric  flux,  S  32,  1.,  that  is,  as  the  integral  over  the  surface 
of  the  normal  component  of  the  induction.     Thus 

^  =j'B  cos  e  dS  =/  /i//  cos  e  dS  (6) 

6  denoting  the  angle  between  B  ot  H  and  the  normal  to  dS. 

14.  Oauss's  Theorem.  The  magnetic  flux  $  outward  across  a 
closed  surface  5"  surrounding  any  number  of  concentrated  mag- 
netic poles  of  total  strength  m  is  equal  to  w.*  This  follows  for 
an  infinite  or  finite  region  containing  a  homogeneous  isotropic 
medium  (/*=  constant,  except  within   the   magnets,  whose  vol- 

•  Wilh  the  quulifienlion  made  below.  In  ereij  ease,  however,  Ihe  Sux  of  m.i,;-- 
Hfitii  inltHsity  oulward  uzrosa  b  closed  surface  Eunounditig  a  n^iil  pole  dUoibuleil  In 
■07  manner.  muUiptied  by  ihe  inductivkj'  of  ibe  medium  EunouiuUog  the  mapncL 
U  equal  la  ibe  stteoglh  of  the  pole.     For  ihe  uuJognus  electric  CM) 
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umes  are  supposed  negligible)  from  (2),  (3),  (5),  and  (6),  and  a 
process  of  reasoning  exactly  analogous  to  that  employed  in  es- 
tablishing the  corresponding  theorem  in  electrostatics. 

The  theorem  holds  only  for  concentrated  poles,  the  flux  from 
a  distributed  pole  being,  in  general,  very  different  from  ;«.  (See 
§  8,  VI.,  for  the  corresponding  electric  case.) 

The  strength  of  a  lube  of  induction.  It  follows  from  Gauss's 
theorem  exactly  as  in  electrostatics  that  the  flux  across  every 
diaphragm  of  a  given  tube  of  magnetic  induction  in  a  homogene- 
ous isotropic  medium  is  the  same.  The  magnitude  of  this  flux 
is  called  the  strength  of  the  tube.  A  unit  tube  is  a  tube  whose 
strength  is  unity. 

We  here  assume,  as  in  strict  accord  with  experiment,  that  the 
strength  of  a  tube  is  constant  throughout  its  length  whatever 
media  it  may  traverse,  whether  the  field  is  a  pure  magnetic  field 
or  an  electromagnetic  field  (XII.).  For  a  pure  magnetic  field 
(in  which  there  is  no  intrinsic  magnetisation)  this  result  follows 
from  considerations  exactly  similar  to  those  adduced  to  establish 
the  analogous  proposition  in  electrostatics,  except  that  two  con- 
centrated permanent  magnetic  poles,  one  in  each  medium,  must 
be  employed  instead  of  the  closed  electric  condenser. 

In  deriving  Gauss's  theorem  the  (infinitely  small)  volumes  of 
the  magnets  and  all  their  contents  were  neglected.  It  must 
always  be  remembered,  however,  that,  as  stated  in  5  2,  magnetic 
poles  are  the  analogues  of  the  poles  of  electrcts.  not  of  true  elec- 
tric charges.  We  may,  for  convenience,  consider  only  the  flux 
from  (or  to)  a  pole  in  the  surrounding  medium,  as  we  have  just 
done ;  but  we  must  remember  that  the  same  quantity  of  flux 
which  emanates  from  a  magnet  at  its  positive  pole  enters  the 
magnet  again  at  its  negative  pole,  making  the  total  flux  across 
any  closed  surface  surrounding  a  single  pole  (or  any  number  of 
poles)  zero. 

That  this  statement  is  correct  for  a  magnet  with  concentrated 
poles  follows  from  Gauss's  theorem  and  the  fact  that  if  any  mag- 
net is  broken  across  its  axis  into  any  number  of  pieces,  each 


piece  is  a  magnet  with  its  positive  and  negative  poles  equal  in 
strength  (numerically)  and  pointing  in  the  same  directions  as  the 
corresponding  poles  of  the  original  magnet. 

When  botli  the  original  magnet  and  these  pieces  are  verj'  long 
and  thin,  as  they  must  be  to  have  approximately  concentrated 
poles,  the  pole  strengths  of  the  pieces  and  the  original  magnet 
are  sensibly  equal. 

We  here  assume  that  all  tubes  of  magnetic  induction  are  closed 
like  the  tubes  just  considered,  whether  in  a  pure  magnetic  field 
or  in  an  electroni;^netic  field.  This  assumption  is  in  strict 
accord  with  experiment  and  with  a  more  general  definition  of 
magnetic  induction  given  in  Chapter  XIII.  Thus  there  is  noth- 
ing in  magnetism  analogous  to  the  discontinuity  of  electric  dis- 
placement, or  true  electric  charge. 

Applying  the  above  results  to  the  element  of  volume  at  a 
point,  we  get,  obviously, 

div  5  =  o  =  div  fiH  {7) 

the  flux  into  any  element  of  volume  across  a  part  of  its  surface 
being  equal  to  the  flux  put  of  the  volume  across  the  rest  of  the 

surface. 

IS.  MagRetomotive  Force  or  Oanssage.  Magnetic  Potential 
and  Eqnipotential  Surfaces  The  line  integral  of  magnetic  inten- 
sity, r  H  cos  6  dL,  along  a  path  L  from  a  point  /*,  of  a  magnetic 
field  to  a  point  /!,  is  called  the  niagnflomotive  force  (m.mS.)  or 
gaussage  from  /",  to  P^  along  the  path  L.  When  this  integral  is 
the  same  along  every  path  from  j",  to  P^  it  is  also  called  the 
difference  of  magmtic  potential  between  P,  and  P^,  or  the  fall  of 
magnetic  potential  from  P^  to  P^.  From  a  process  of  reasoning 
similar  to  tliat  of  §  17,  I.,  this  is  evidently  the  case  in  the  field 
of  a  magnet  (unaccompanied  by  electric  currents). 

The  unit  gaiissagi-  is  the  gaussage  which  exists  between  two 
points  when  unit  work  must  be  done  to  transfer  a  unit  magnetic 
pole  from  one  to  tlie  other. 
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The  fall  of  magnetic  potential  from  a  given  point  Z'  to  a  point 
at  an  infinite  distance  from  all  magnetic  poles  is  called  the  mag- 
netic potential  at  Py  and  will  be  denoted  by  fl.  This  symbol  will 
also  be  used  to  denote  m.m.f.  in  the  more  general  case. 

A  surface  which  is  everywhere  normal  to  the  magnetic  intensity 
is  called  a  magnetic  equipotential  surface, 

16.  The  Mapping  of  Magnetic  Fields.  A  magnetic  field  can  be 
completely  mapped  out  by  a  system  of  tubes  of  induction  of 
equal  strength  or- by  a  system  of  equipotential  surfaces  between 
the  successive  surfaces  of  which  the  gaussage  is  constant.  (See 
§§  20  and  25,  L) 

Maxwell's  method  of  drawing  such  systems  of  tubes  and  sur- 
faces applies  equally  to  the  electric  and  magnetic  cases.  (See 
§§  7,  II,  13  and  14,  II.) 

17.  Magnetic  Conductors.  An  imagifiaty  substance,  analogous 
otherwise  to  an  electric  conductor,  within  whose  volume  there  is 
no  magnetic  induction  or  intensity  when  immersed  in  a  static 
magnetic  field,  and  at  whose  surface  all  lines  of  magnetic  inten- 
sity and  induction  are  therefore  discontiguous  normally,  is  called 
a  magnetic  conductor.  It  will  appear  later  (XVI.)  that  a  perfect 
electric  conductor  behaves  like  a  substance  of  zero  inductivity 
and  can  under  no  circumstances  support  an  electric  or  magnetic 
field. 

The  (imaginary)  true  magnetic  charge  and  surface  density  upon 
such  an  imaginary  surface  are  defined  as  the  magnetic  flux  from 
surface  and  the  induction  at  the  surface,  respectively,  in  a  manner 
exactly  analogous  to  that  followed  in  electrostatics. 

18.  Magnetic  Energy  Density,  Magnetic  Tension,  and  Magnetic 
Pressure.  From  the  strict  mathematical  analogy  existing  between 
the  strength  of  a  concentrated  permanent  magnetic  pole  and  a 
concentrated  electric  charge  or  the  concentrated  pole  of  a  per- 
manent clectret,  magnetic  inductivity  and  electric  permittivity, 
magnetic  intensity  and  electric  intensity,  magnetic  induction  and 
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electric  induction  or  displacement,  it  follows  that,  when  fi  is  con- 
stant, 

( 1 )  The  magnetic  energy  per  unit  volume  at  any  point  of  a 
magnetic  field  is 

r=}5//=^,*i^  =  j^VM  (8) 

(2)  There  is  a  tension  parallel  to  the  intensity  equal  to 

T==lBH=l^H*=\B'lp.  (9) 

(3)  There  is  a  pressure  in  every  direction  normal  to  the  inten- 
sity  equal  to  r=\BH=\^ir-=  etc.  (lo) 

It  follows  also,  whether  /*  is  constant  or  not,  that  the  work 
per  unit  volume  done  in  magnetising  a  substance  from  a  value 
of  the  induction  B  =  B^  to  sl  value  ^  =  ^ff,  is 


rBt 

dlV/dT  = 


HdB  (II) 

which  reduces  to  (8)  when  /i  is  independent  of  H.  This  expres- 
sion does  not  give  the  change  in  the  magnetic  energy  when  hys- 
teresis (§  39,  XIII.)  is  present,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
energy  used  during  the  magnetising  process  being  in  most  cases 
dissipated. 

(8)  and  (11)  will  be  demonstrated  later  (§§12  and  29,  XIII.) 
in  a  different  manner. 

19.  Magnetic  Energy.  Permeance.  Reluctance.  In  exactly 
the  same  manner,  or  by  direct  integration  from  (8),  the  energy  con- 
tained in  the  volume  T'of  a  tube  of  magnetic  induction  of  strength 
<I>  between  two  equipotential  surfaces  between  which  the  m.m.f. 

*^"'^  fF=j<i>n  (13) 

if  /i  is  constant  (independent  of  //) ;  and 

M^=  /7i/T  =  JJlIdBih  =  JJJiIdUSdB 

(14) 

=  JjHdL  •  SdB  =  /ft^* 


I  ■ 
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in  the  general  case,  assuming  no  dissipation  of  4 
gives  the  work  done  in  magnetisation  in  every  case 
The  ratio  of  the  magnetic  flux  4^  through  the 
m.m.f.  fi  between  the  two  equipotentials  is  called  tl 
and  its  reciprocal  the  reluctance^  of  this  portion 
Thus,  if  the  permeance  is  denoted  by  Pand  the  relv 

The  combination  of  (13)  and  (15)  gives  for  the  en 

The  electric  analogue  of  permeance  is  evidently  ^ 
[In  the  irrational  systems  of  units  also,  Chapter  } 
R  are  defined  by  (15),  the  electrical  analogy,  requirii 
duction  of  47r,  not  being  strictly  maintained.] 

20.  The  Laws  of  Eefraotion  of  Lines  of  Intensitj  ui 
It  follows  also,  by  a  procedure  exactly  analogous  to' 
§  2,  or  by  inspection  of  the  final  equations  of  IV.,  \ 
analogies  mentioned  in  §  2,  that  in  crossing  an  intei 
medium  i  to  a  medium  2  a  line  of  magnetic  intensity  • 
is  refracted  in  such  a  way  that 

I.  The  incident  and  refracted  lines  are  in  the  same 
pendicular  to  the  interface  at  the  point  of  incidence  ;  \ 

II.  The  ratio  of  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  incidi 
tangent  of  the  angle  of  refraction  is  a  constant  fo 
media  (when  the  inductivity  ratio  is  constant)  and  e 
ratio  of  the  two  inductivities. 

The  equivalent  equations  are 

//j  sin  6^  =  //g  sin  0,^  (tangential  intensity  contir 
B^  cos  0^  =  B^  cos  0^  (normal  induction  continue 
tan  ^j/tan  0^  =  /x^/^^ 

21.  Magnetic  Surface  and  Volume  Density,  Intens: 
netisation,  etc.  Proceeding  in  the  same  manner  an 
IV.,  §§  3-4,  we  get  what  follows. 
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Tie  normal  discontinuity  in  ihe  magnetic  intensity  at  the  inter- 
6  separating  two  media  i  and  3  {//[  and  H^  being  reckoned 
Mve  when  directed  from  medium  2  to  medium  l)  is. 

H^  cos  e,  —  //,  cos  5, 

Pch  is  equal  to  [(;*,  —  At,)/^|^J  B.^  cos  6^  wlien  there  is  no  in- 
sic  magnetisation  (§  22), 
The  magnetic  surface  density  (analogous  to  apparent  electric 
surface  density)  at  the  interface  is 

a'  =  ii.^{n^  cos  ^,  -  //,  cos  e^  =  (£,  -  v-^lQ  cos  B^     (20) 

which  is  equal  to  [(^,  —  M|)/^j]^iCos  5,  when  there  is  no  intrin- 
sic magntttsalion  present.  [In  the  irrational  systems  of  units, 
Chapter  XIV.,  ff'  is  defined  by  the  relation 

47ro-'  =  ^,(//j  cos  e^  -  //,  cos  ^.)] 

The  intensity  of  magnetisation  of  medium  2  with  respect  to 
medium  i  is,  by  definition. 


/-  B,  -  ,.,//, 


{") 


which  is  equal  to  [(**a— >*i)/f*3]  ^%  when  there  is  no  intrinsic  mag- 
netisation. An  equivalent  definition  of/  is  the  magnetic  moment 
e^  medium  2  per  unit  volume  {§23,  and  §  12,  IV.).  (21)  shows 
that_/is  the  difference  between  the  actual  induction  in  2  and  the 
induction  which  would  exist  there  if  /i^  were  equal  to  ^i.^  with  the 
same  value  of  the  intensity.  [In  the  irrational  systems  of  units 
{Chapter  XIV.),  y  is  defined  by  the  equation  4'»r/=  ^''a— ^/''i-] 
If  we  write  B^  =  Mj^j.  (2 1 )  may  be  written 


/=(m,-m,)//,  =  «//, 


(22) 


«,  which  is  written  for  (/i^— ;*,).  is  called  the  magnetic  suserpti- 
bility  of  medium  2  with  respect  to  medium  i,    [In  the  irrational 
system  of  units  «  =  (/i^  —  /'|)/4'r,] 
(22)  maybe  written 

5,  =  ,.//,=/+^,//,  (23) 


{ 
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(20)  may  be  written 

<r'=/cos^j  (24) 

The  quantity  of  magnetism  upon   a  surface  S,   or  the  pole 
strength  of  the  surface  S,  is 

fa'dS  ^fj  cos  e^S  (25) 

which  may  be  written  equal  to  [(/ti^  —  mO/mJ^  when  there  is  no 
intrinsic  intensity. 

The  magnetic  volume  density  in  a  region  where  /i  varies  from 

point  to  point  is  /  j-     rr  ,  ^\ 

'^  ^  p'  =^  fi^  div  N  (26) 

(In   the  irrational   systems  of  units,   Chapter  XIV.,  47rp'  = 
fA^  div  H.) 

The  total  quantity  of  magnetism  in  a  volume  t  is 

Jp^dr  1SS  fi^J  div  1/  dr  (27) 

The  total  quantity  of  magnetism  within  a  volume  t  and  upon 
its  surface  5  is 

m  ^fa'dS  +fp'dT  =//cos  0^  dS^  i^^JdivH  dr    (28) 

The  force  upon  a  magnetic  pole  of  strength  m  in  a  field  of 
intensity /r  is  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

The  intensity  at  a  point  P  distant  L  from  the  element  dm  of  a 
pole  of  strength  dm  "due"  to  dm  is  directed  along  L  and  is  equal  to 

dH  =i  dm  I /^irtx^L^  (30) 

The  magnetic  potential  at  a  point  due  to  any  magnetic  distri- 
bution whatever  is 

ft  =  i/47rMi  JdnifL  (31) 

If  medium    2'  is    uniformly    magnetised,   the   magnetic    flux 
through  the  positive  pole  will  be 

*  ^JB^  cos  e^dS  =:Jj  cos  e^dS  +  /ij  JH^  cos  d^dS 

=  m  +  fi^  f//^  cos  0^S  (32) 
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,  is  equal   to  in  only  when  the  pole  is  concentrated.     In 
ted  magnets  //^  is  negative,  hence  'P  is  less  than  /»  (except 
Bhe  ideal  case  mentioned). 

"he  complelc  developments  §  7,  IV.,  and  S  i.  V.,  are  valid  for 
■magnetic  case,  magnetic  quantities  being  substituted  for  the 
[ogous  electric  quantities. 

.  Intrinsic  Ua^etisation,  Etc.     Corresponding  to  intrinsic 

xisation.  intrinsic  electric  intensity,  etc.,  are  intrinsic  magnei- 
vviiich  we  liave  an  example  in  every  magnet,  intrinsic 
tetic  intensity  or  force  (denoted  b)'  li)  maintaining  the  induc- 
Intrinsic  magnetic  phenomena  do  not  appear  in  most 
y  substances,  but  are  far  more  marked  than  the  corresponding  elec- 
tric phenomena  in  others,  notably  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  reach- 
ing their  maximum  development  in  hard  .steel.    The  magnetisation 
of  these  substances  will  be  briefly  discussed   in  §§  35—39,  XIII. 

Permanent  Hagnets.  A  permanent  magnet  is  a  magnet  whose 
pole  strengths  at  any  deiinite  temperature  are  constant  independ- 
ently of  the  time,  of  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  medium,  and 
of  the  proximity  of  other  magnets  and  electric  currents.  Such  a 
magnet  is  purely  ideal,  but  approximately  permanent  magnets 
can  be  made  of  long  cylinders  of  properly  tempered  hard  steel. 
Such  a  magnet,  if  not  brought  into  too  strong  magnetic  fields, 
and  if  kept  when  not  in  use  in  an  iron  case  will  retain  its  moment 
constant  in  air,  even  when  the  ratio  of  its  length  to  the  square  root 
of  its  cross-section  is  less  than  ten  to  one,  for  at  least  a  year  within 
one  tenth  per  cent.  (Klemencic,  ^nn.  dcr  Phvsik,  XII,,  174, 
I901),  From  the  discussion  of  the  permanent  electret,  §  S,  VI., 
it  is  clear  that  a  magnet  will  be  more  nearly  permanent  the 
greater  the  ratio  of  its  length  to  its  diameter  (or  other  linear  di- 
mensions perpendicular  to  its  length).  It  is  also  evident  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  greater  the  coercive  force  (§  25, 
XIII.)  of  a  substance  or  the  "harder"  it  is  magnetically,  the 
nearer  will  be  its  approach  to  permanency  of  magnetisation, 
when  made  up  into  magnets. 


'  t 


-I 
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I.  Pure  Xagnttio  Fialdt.    It  is  now  evident  tfan 
fields  for  a  great  variety  of  ideal  distributions  cai 
from  the  analogous  electric  fields  already  discussi 
chapters,  by  substituting  magnetic  ccmductors  for 
ductors,  inductivity  for  permittivity,  true  magnetic  c 
electric   charge,    magnetic   pole   strength  for   ficti 
charge,  ms^netic  intensity  for  electric  intensity,  ma 
tion  for  electric  displacement,  intensity  of  magneti 
tensity  of  electrisation,  etc.     Since  the  concentral 
permanent  electrets  can  be  substituted  for  concenti 
charges,  the  electrisation  within  the  volume  of  the  el 
neglected  (§  8,  VI.),  concentrated  electric  chai^res 
placed  in  the  magnetic  analogues  by  concentrated  ma 
the  ma^etic  induction  within  the  volumes  of  the  lin 
being  neglected.     The  approximate  effects  of  magni 
tors,  except  as  regards  the  continuity  or  discontis 
magnetic  induction,  can  be  obtained  by  using  substan 
inductivity.     (The  value  of  fi  for  sofl  iron  may,  wti 
reach  nearly  80,000 /x,,.     See  Ewing,  PM.  Trans,,  18 

Thus,  Fig.  14  represents  the  field  of  a  single  c 
magnetic  pole,  the  induction  within  the  magnet,  supj 
itely  thin,  being  neglected,  and  the  opposite  pole  heir 
infinitely  remote. 

Fig.  22  shows  the  field  surrounding  a  single  magn< 
centrated  poles. 

Fig.  60  shows  the  field  about  a  concentratec 
pole  in  an  infinite  medium  of  inductivity  /Aj  separated 
interface  from  an  infinite  medium  of  inductivity 
particular  case  in  which  /Ajj/a^i  =  4,  the  field  withir 
net  being  neglected  and  its  opposite  pole  beinj 
remote. 

Figs.  60,  61,  and  62  show  the  magnetic  field  in  ar 
sphere  of  inductivity  fi.,  placed  in  an  infinite  medium  o\ 
11^  supporting  an  originally  uniform  field  for  the  th 
which  M2/M1  =  o»  3»  and  infinity. 
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Fig.  63  shows  the  field  of  an  infinite  circular  cylindrical  shell 
of  inductivily  (i^  placed  in  an  infinite  medium  of  inductivity  ^^ 
supporting  (originally)  a  uniform  magnetic  field  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  of  the  cylinders  for  the  particular  case  in  which  Mj/m,  = 
10.  §&  14—15  were  tn  fact  developed  largely  on  account  of  the 
magnetic  fields  exactly  analogous  to  the  electric  fields  there  in- 
vestigated. The  table  {Table  I.,  SS  14-15)  's  constructed  with 
values  of  rTj/i",  or  ^j/^,  common  in  magnetism  but  never  occur- 
ring in  electrostatics.  The  use  of  spherical  and  cylindrical  iron 
shells  as  magnetic  screens  in  protecting  galvanometer  magnets 
from  external  fields  is  mentioned  in  S  30,  XII. 

Fig.  67  shows  tlie  field  of  a  uniformly  magnetised  isolated 
sphere,  Fig.  28,  with  the  additions  and  modifications  indicated  in 
§  6,  VI.,  tliat  of  an  infinite  circular  cylinder  uniformly  magnetised 
at  right  angles  to  its  length,  etc.,  etc.,  every  electric  field  having 
its  magnetic  analogue,  either  ideal  or  real. 

24.  Reflultant  Magnetic  Poles,  Magnetic  Axis.  The  total  forcive 
upon  a  magnet  in  a  uniform  field,  as  tlic  earth's  magnetic  field, 
is  a  torque  tending  to  bring  its  axis  into  the  direction  of  the 
field.  It  is  evident  that  the  axis  of  the  magnet,  as  defined  in  §  4, 
is  the  direction  of  the  straight  line  drawn  from  tlie  center  of  the 
parallel  forces  due  to  the  uniform  field,  as  the  earth's  field,  on  all 
the  elements  of  the  distributed  negative  pole  to  the  center  of  the 
opposite  parallel  forces  upon  all  the  elements  of  the  positive 
pole. 

These  centers  may  be  regarded  as  the  positions  of  the  resultant 
poles  of  the  magnet;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  the 
forces  upon  all  the  elements  are  not  paralUl,  as  they  are  when 
the  magnet  is  in  a  uniform  field,  the  positions  of  the  centers,  or 
points  of  application  of  the  resultant  forces,  are  different,  and 
diflerenl  for  every  different  field.  If  the  magnetism  were  uni- 
formly distributed  through  spheres  or  in  concentric  spherical 
shells,  or  over  spherical  surfaces,  at  the  two  ends  of  the  magnet, 
then  it  could  easily  be  shown,  as  in  the  corresponding  cases  in 


J 


electrostatics  and  gravitation,  that  the  field  outside  the  spheres, 
and  the  resultant  forces,  would  in  all  cases  be  the  same  as  if  the 
poles  were  concentrated  at  the  centers  of  tlie  spheres.  The 
forces  between  the  poles  of  two  magnets  at  a  distance,  however, 
will  be  approximately  the  same  as  if  the  poles  were  concentrated 
in  the  positions  of  the  resultant  poles  for  a  uniform  field,  just  as 
the  gravitational  force  between  two  masses  of  irregular  shape, 
when  tlie  distance  between  them  is  considerable,  so  that  the  field 
due  to  each  is  nearly  uniform  at  the  other,  is  nearly  the  same  as 
if  the  masses  were  concentrated  at  their  centers  of  gravity  or 
centers  of  mass. 

For  convenience,  the  straight  line  drawn  from  the  negative  re- 
sultant pole  to  the  positive  resultant  pole,  as  well  as  its  direction, 
will  be  called  the  axis  of  the  magnet.  If  the  magnet  is  a  cylin- 
der of  symmetrical  cross-section  and  magnetised  symmetrically 
with  respect  to  its  geometrical  axis,  the  geometrical  and  magnetic 
axes  will  coincide. 

25.  Jhe  Torque  TTpon  a  Kagnet  in  a  Uniform  Field.  Hagnetio 
Homent.  Let  "/  denote  the  magnitude  of  the  strength  of  each 
pole,  L  the  distance  between  the  resultant  poles,  //the  intensity 
of  the  uniform  field,  and  d  the  angle  between  the  direction  of  the 
axis  and  the  direction  of  the  uniform  field.  The  torque  tending 
to  diminish  6  is  evidently  2iitH^L  sin  9,  and  the  torque  tending 
to  increase  d,  or  the  torque  measured  in  the  same  direction  as 
that  in  which  9  is  measured,  is 

T 2mH^L  sin  tf  =  —  mLH  sin  ^  =  —  MH  sin  9    (33)  i 

if  we  put  mL  =  M.  , 

The  quantity  jW=  mL=  Tj ff  sm  9  is  called  the  ma^ttic  mo- 
ment of  the  magnet  (analogous  to  the  electric  moment  of  an 
electret). 

28.  OaDBs's  Method  of  Determining  Simultaneonaly  the  Homent 
U  of  a  Uagaet  and  the  Horizontal  Component  H  of  the  Ekrth'i 
Uagnetic  Intensity.  I.  Determination  of  J/" H.  The  magnet.  A, 
of  moment  .I/is  first  suspended  with  its  axis  horizontal  by  a  ver- 


tical  fiber  as  free  from  torsion  as  possible,  and  set  to  vibrating 
through  a  very  small  horizontal  arc.  The  time  7"  of  a  complete 
vibration  of  the  magnet,  and  its  moment  of  inertia  A'  about  the 
axis  of  vibration,  are  then  determined.  Then  the  product  M  H 
is  given  by  tJie  equation 

MH^^TT'KjT^  (34) 

to  a  high  degree  of  approximation. 

For,  since  T  =  Kd^djdt^,  (33)  gives  for  the  equation  of  mo- 
tion of  the  magnet 

Kd'ejdl^  +  M  H  sin  ^  =  o  (.)) 

For  very  small  amplitudes  of  vibration  sin  fl  =■  ^  very  ap- 
proximately and  (rf)  becomes 

Kd-eidl^-^  MHe  =  o  (A) 

which  shows  that  the  motion  is  simple  harmonic  in  the  period 
T=  37r(A'/J/H  )*,  a  relation  identical  with  (34). 

If  the  torsion  of  the  suspension  and  the  arc  of  vibration  are 
large  enough  to  have  appreciable  effects,  they  can  be  determined 
and  allowed  for  by  methods  given  in  Maxwell's  Treatise,  5S  452 
and  73S,  and  in  laboratory  manuals. 

11.  Determination  of  jI//H.  The  magnet  A  is  removed  from 
the  suspension  and  mounted  with  its  axis  horizontal  and  per- 
pendicular to  the  magnetic  meridian  in  a  line  passing  through  the 
center  of  a  very  small  magnet  B  suspended  by  a  fiber  of  negli- 
gible torsion  (the  torsion,  if  not  negligible,  can  be  determined  and 
allowed  for),  the  whole  forming  a  mngnetometer,  in  the  position 
occupied  by  the  center  of  A  in  I.,  and  the  distance  ff,  between 
tile  centers  of  A  and  B  is  measured.  ^|  must  be  great  in  com- 
parison with  L,  the  distance  between  the  resultant  poles  of  .^, 
which  is  approximately  equal  to  the  length  of  the  magnet. 

The  magnetic  intensity,  H^,  at  H  due  to  the  poles  cX  A  is  per- 
pendicular to  H.  Hence  the  resultant  horizontal  intensity  at  B 
ciakes  with  the  magnetic  meridian  the  angle  8^  whose  tangent  is 


tan^,  =//./H 


.. 
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The  axis  of  the  magnet  B,  in  the  meridian  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  A^  takes  up  a  position  parallel  to  the  resultant  intensity. 
That  is,  on  the  introduction  of  A,  B  is  deflected  through  the 
angle  6^,  which  must  be  measured. 

Denoting  the  numerical  strength  of  each  pole  of  A  by  m  and 
assuming  the  magnetisation  of  -^4  to  be  symmetrical,  so  that  the 
distance  of  each  resultant  pole  is  Z/2  from  the  center  of -^,  we 
have  for  H^ 

H,  =  /«/47rM  •  [  I  \{R,  -  \Lf  -  I  \(,R,  +  \L)^)-\ 

=  M\2iry^R^  •  ( i  +  D\2R^  +  zL' I  i6R,'  +  •  •  •) 

=  M\2iriiR^ . (i  +  L^\2R^)  =  H  tan  ^j  (r) 

if  the  fourth  and  higher  powers  of  LjR^  are  neglected. 

Since  {c)  contains  the  unknown  quantity  L  in  addition  to  M 
and  H,  the  experiment  is  repeated  with  a  different  distance,  R^ 
between  the  centers  of  A  and  B^  and  the  corresponding  angle  of 
deflection  5,  is  determined.     Then 

M\2iry.R^ •  (i  +  L^\2R^)  =  H  tan  ^,  {cf  ^ 

Eliminating  L  from  {c)  and  (d\  we  obtain 

M\H^  2iryL{R^  tan  6^  -  R^  tan  G^\{R^  -  R^  (3^^) 

From  (34)  and  (36)  both  i^and  H  can  be  calculated,  since      J* 
for  air  is  known  and  sensibly  equal  to  /i^  =  i. 

To  eliminate  the  error  arising  from  the  (possible)  lack  of  sy 
metry  in  the  magnetisation  of  A,  and  errors  in  determining 
^2,  Ri,  and  R^,  the  angles  are  read   for  each  value  of  R,  with 
either  east  or  west  of  B,  first  with  the  one  pole  of  A  toward 
then  with  the  other  pole  toward  B.     Then  A  is   placed  on  th 
opposite  side  of  B  and  the  angles  read,  for  both  directions  of  th 
axis   of  A,  with   the  same  values   of  R^  and    R^.      The   meai^ 
values  of  0^  and  0^  derived  from  all  the  readings  are  used  in  the 
calculation  of  J//H  by  (36). 
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27.  The  Comparison  of  Two  Intensities.     By  vibrating  the  same 

magnet  successively  in  two  fields  of  intensities  H^  and  H^  we 

obtain  from  (34), 

H,lH,^T^\T-  (37) 

By  using  the  same  magnet  A  to  deflect  a  small  magnet  B  in 
two  different  fields  of  intensities  H^  and  H^,  A  being  placed  with 
reference  to  the  center  of  B  and  the  direction  of  the  field  in  each 
case  as  described  in  II.,  and  the  distance  between  the  centers  of 
the  magnets  being  the  same  in  both  cases,  we  obtain  from  (35) 

tan  fl^/tan  0^  =  H^\H,  (38) 

The  Comparison  of  Two  Magnetic  Moments.     By  vibrating  in 

the  same  field  two  magnets  of  moments  M^  and  M^,  and  moments 

of  inertia  about  the  axis  of  suspension  K^  and  K^^  we  obtain 

from  (34) 

M,\M,^KJ^\K,T^  (39) 

The  comparison  may  also  be  made  by  means  of  equation  (36). 


CHAPTER   XII. 

THE   MAGNETIC   FIELD   OF  THE   CONDUCTION   CURRENT. 

1.  Relation  Between  the  Direction  of  a  Current  and  the  Direc- 
tion of  its  Lines  of  Intensity.  An  electric  conduction  current  is 
invariably  accompanied  by  a  magnetic  field  surrounding  and 
penetrating  into  the  conductor.  In  the  case  of  a  long  straight 
circular  cylindrical  wire  carrying  a  current  and  immersed  in  a 
medium  of  uniform  inductivity  the  lines  of  magnetic  intensity,  as 
will  be  shown  in  §  15,  are  circles  centered  on  the  axis  of  the 
wire  in  planes  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  and  the  direction  of  each 
line  is  related  to  the  direction  of  the  current  as  the  rotation  to 
the  translation  of  a  right-handed  screw  or  as  the  direction  of 
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Fig.  84. 

motion  of  the  hands  of  a  clock  to  the  direction  of  a  line  drawT^ 
from  the  face  to  the  back.  If  for  circle  the  words  closed  cunr^ 
are  substituted,  these  statements  hold  good  in  all  cases.  Th< 
relation  between  the  direction  of  a  current  and  that  of  its  line^ 
of  intensity  is  shown  in  Fig.  84. 

2.  Positive   Directions  Around   and  Through  a  Circuit.     Th^ 

positive  direction  aroutid  a  circuit  bears  to  the  positive  direction 
through  the  ciraiit,  by  definition,  the  same  relation  as  the  direc- 
tion of  rotation  of  a  right-handed  screw  bears  to  its  direction  of 
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translation.  Thus  if  AB,  Fig.  85,  is  chosen  as  the  positive  di- 
rection through  the  circuit  CD£C,  the  positive  direction  around 
the  circuit  is  CDEC  as  indicated  by  the  arrows.     If  the  direction 


■B-^ 


Fig.  85. 

of  the  current  in  a  circuit  is  chosen  as  the  positive  direction 
around  the  circuit,  as  will  be  done  in  this  chapter,  the  magnetic 
flux  connected  with  the  current  will  always  thread  the  circuit  in 
the  positive  direction. 

3.  Vector  Product  of  Two  Vectors.  Let  A  and  B  denote  two 
vectors  intersecting  at  an  angle  0  less  than  7r.  If  C,  a  third 
vector,  is  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  product  AB  sin  6,  and  is 
perpendicular  to  their  plane  and  so  directed  that  a  right-handed 


C-VAB  %\t\Q 


T-fr^ 


-VAB  sin  a 
,-VBA  »in  % 


Fig    86. 


screw  progressing  along  C  in  the  positive  direction  would  rotate 

from  A  to  B,  Fig.  86,  then  C  is  called  the  vector  product  of  A 

and  B,  and  is  written 

C^^ABwiB  (l) 
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If  C  has  the  opposite  direction,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  line 
in  the  figure,  it  may,  consistently  with  (i),  be  written 

C=-  MAB  sin  e  =  \PA  sin  6 

4.  The  Law  of  Ampere.  If  a  very  long  and  thin  cylindrical 
lonductor  canyinfj  a  current  is  immersed  in  a  uniform  magnetic 
field  perpendicular  to  its  direction,  the  two  fields  will  combine  to 
form  the  resultant  field  shown  in  cross-section  in  Fig.  87,  the 
resultant  field  being  stronger  where  the  component  intensities 
have  the  same  general  direction,  and  weaker  where  their  gen- 
eral directions  are  opposite.  The  pressures  and  tensions  in  the 
field  will  then  give  rise  to  a  force  upon  the  conductor  directed 
from  the  stronger  to  the  weaker  part  of  the  resultant  field,  and 
thus,  as  the  figure  shows,  perpendicular  to  the  wire  and  to  the 
originally  uniform  field.  In  the  figure  the  conductor,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  paper,  is  shown  as  a  small  circle ;  the  current 
flows  downward  and  the  original  field  is  directed  to  the  left,  or 
the  current  flows  upward  and  the  original  field  is  directed  to  the 
right.  In  either  case  the  force  upon  the  conductor  is  directed 
toward  the  top  of  the  page.  This  is  a  simple  case  coming 
under  the  law  of  Ampere,  to  which  we  proceed. 

Consider  a  wire  of  negligible  cross-section  carrying  a  current  / 
in  a  magnetic  field  of  any  kind.  Let  dL  denote  the  element  of 
length  of  the  wire  at  any  point  P,  and  let  B  denote  the  magnetic 
induction  at  the  point*  Let  6  denote  the  angle  between  /  and 
B.  (For  convenience  we  shall  here  treat  /as  if  it,  as  well  as  the 
current  density  i,  of  which  it  is  the  surface  integral,  were  a  vec- 
tor.) Then  the  results  of  experiment  may  be  summed  up  in  th^ 
following  statement,  which  constitutes  Ampere's  law  in  the  first 
form : 

The  wire  is  acted  upon  by  a  force  Far  ■a.  torque  7"  which  may 
be  found  by  assuming  each  element  of  the  wire  of  length  4L  to 
be  acted  upon  by  a  force 

dF=  \la    SlIB^mBdL  (a) 

•■See  Lord  Ra^leigh,  PhUesopkieai Magatint,  June,  1898, 
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where  n  is  a  constant  depending  on  the  units  in  which  the  other 
quantities  in  (2)  are  expressed,  and  taking  the  vector  summation 
or  integration  of  all  the  elementarj'  forces  <//■*  along  fhe  part  of 


I 


*hewire  considered,  or  of  all  the  elementary  torques  dT  arising 
^nim  the  forces  dF.  The  force  upon  dL  is  always  from  the 
Wronger  to  the  weaker  part  of  the  resultant  field. 
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If  the  wire  is  not  so  thin  that  its  cross-section  can  be  neg- 
lected, it  may  be  considered  split  up  into  elementary  current 
tubes  and  the  summation  or  integration  applied  to  all  the  ele- 
ments of  each  tube, 

6.  The  Rational  Electromagnetic  Unit  Cnrrent.  If  in  the  above 
equation  dF  and  t/L  are  expressed  in  c.g.s.  um'ts,  /  in  the  ^^^.S" 
unit,  and  B  in  the  REAl  unit,  a  is  found  to  have  the  magnitude 
3  X  10'"  (see  §  4,  XIV.).  The  REM  unit  current  is  defined  as 
a  unit  current  a  times  as  great  as  the  RES  unit  current.  Hence, 
if  we  express  /  in  terms  of  this  unit,  1  ja  [if  a  is  assumed  to  have 
zero  dimen.sions  (XIV.)]  will  disappear  from  the  above  equation, 
which  thus  becomes 

dF=WIB  sm  e.HL  (3) 

3.  Electric  UnitB  in  the  Rational  Electromagnetic  ITnit  Syatem. 

If  the  electric  current  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  electromag- 
netic unit,  however,  the  relations  </  =  I[,  iiHldt=  AY',  **  =  RI, 
etc.,  will  not  remain  true  unless  the  units  of  charge,  resistance, 
e.m.f,  etc.,  are  redefined.  Units  so  chosen  as  to  make  these  re- 
lations, or  any  of  the  relations  which  precede  or  follow,  correct 
when  /,  or  any  other  quantity  occurring  in  the  relations,  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  REM  unit  current  are  defined  as  the  REM  unit 
charge,  resistance,  etc. 

Hagnetic  and  Electromagnetic  Units  in  the  Rational  Electro- 
static System,  We  have  not  hitherto  defined  any  pure  magnetic 
unit,  such  as  magnetic  pole  strength  or  magnetic  intensity,  in  the 
electrostatic  system  ;  but  from  the  above  definitions  of  the  REM 
unit  current,  charge,  etc.,  in  terms  of  the  RES  units  we  can  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  such  definition  ;  Units  so  chosen  as  to  make 
(3)  and  all  the  equations  which  follow  in  this  work,  as  well  as  all 
those  of  Chapter  XI.,  correct  when  /,  or  any  other  quantity 
occurring  in  the  equations,  is  expressed  in  the  RES  unit  are 
defined  to  be  the  rational  electrostatic  units  of  the  quantities 
concerned. 


Henceforth  every  equation  will  be  expressed  in  one  system  of 
units  throughout,  like  all  preceding  equations  except  {3),  all  the 
quantities  being  expressed  in  RES  units,  or  else  all  in  RE.If  units. 

The  general  subject  of  electric  units  is  discussed  in  Chap.  XIV. 

7.  The  Force  Upon  a  6trai([ht  Wire  in  a  Unifomi  Hagnetic  Field. 

As  a  particular  case  falling  under  Ampere's  law,  we  shall  con- 
sider first  a  straight  wire  in  a  uniform  magnetic  field,  and  shall 
find  the  force  upon  a  length  Z  of  the  wire. 

( 1 )  If  the  wire  is  parallel  to  B,  sin  ^  =  o  everywhere,  hence 


(2)  If  the  V 
where,  and 


s  perpendicular  to  the  field,  : 
F=  !BL 


I  every- 

(4) 

The  resultant  field  (a  uniform  field  and  the  field  of  §  14  super- 
posed) and  the  direction  of  F  are  shown  in  Fig.  87  (from  Max- 
well's Treatise,  %  496). 

(3)  If  the  wire  makes  an  angle  9  with  B 

F=  IB  sin  QL  —  IBL  sin  B  (5) 

The  force  is  the  same,  both  in  magnitude  and  direction,  as 
would  be  exerted  on  the  wire  in  a  field  B  sin  0  perpendicular  to 
L,  or  upon  a  wire  of  length  L  sin  5  in  a  field  perpendicular  thereto. 

8.  A  Linear  Circular  Circuit  in  the  Radial  Field  from  a  Concen- 
trated Uagnetic  Pole  of  Strength  m  Placed  (1)  at  its  Center.  (Fig. 
88.)     The  magnetic  induction  and  the  electric  current  in  the  lin- 
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ear  circuit  are  obviously  eveiywhere  peipendicular^ 
upon  the  drcuit  is  j 

The  direction  of  the  force  is  downward  into  the  pi 
88a  and  to  the  right  in  Fig.  S86,  when  the  current  ha 
tion  indicated  and  m  is  positive.  If  the  sign  of  etthen 
the  direction  of  Fis  reversed.  j 

(8)  On  tha  Axii  of  the  Circle  at  the  JHitaiuw  d  tnm 
If  the  pole  is  placed  on  the  axis  of  the  circle  at  the 


from  its  center.  Fig.  89.  B  s'mO  =  B  =  m/4tr(d'  +  /? 
force  upon  each  clement  of  length  dL  of  the  wire  is 
dF  =  IB  sin  edL  =  /m/4Tr{d'  -^  R^dL 
This  force  may  be  resolved  into  two  components,  on 
dF'  =  dF  sin  a  =  m/RJ4Tr{d'  +  !?)*  ■  dL 
in  the  direction  of  the  axis ;  and  the  other 
dF"  =  dF  cos  a 

in  the  direction  of  the  radius.  The  second  component 
increase  or  diminish  the  radius  of  the  wire  according  a 
from  the  pole  threads  the  circuit  in  the  positive  or  negai 
tion  through  the  circuit,  but  gives  rise  to  no  resultant  f< 
the  drcuit  as  a  whole  in  any  direction.     The  first  cc 
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summed  up  for  the  whole  length  of  the  wire,  gives,  for  the  total 
force  upon  the  wire  in  the  direction  of  the  axis, 

F=  JdF'  =  tnJI?J2{d*  -f-  J?^'.  (?) 

When  if  =  0,  (7)  reduces  to  (6). 

B.  An  Infinite  Straight  linear  Wire  in  the  Badial  Field  &om  a 
Concentrated  Magnetic  Pole  of  Strength  m  Distant  d  &om  the  Wire. 
L     (Fig.  90.)     In  tliis  case  Flias  the  magnitude 

r         F~  ljBsin6dL=  Imj^tr-  Ji l{L*  ^  iT)  ■  dj{D  +  tr)i- dL 
I  =/md/2-7rfi/{L'  +  d')idL~Im/2iTd-£^smedd    (8) 

=  ImJ2-jrd 

since  L  —  d  cotan  6. 

The  relative  directions  of  F,  B,  and  the  current  are  obvious, 

10.  A  Closed  Plane  Circnit  of  Any  Form  in  a  Unifomi  Hagnetio 
Field.  {Fig.  91.)  Let  the  plane  of  die  circuit  be  vertical  and 
the  field  horizontal.  I-.et  s,  x,  be  the  coordinates  of  any  point 
P  of  the  circuit,  referred  to  its  highest  point  0  as  origin,  the 
positive  direction  of  *?  being  taken  as  the  direction  of  the  current 
at  0,  and  the  positive  direction  of  X  vertically  downward.  Let 
a  denote  the  angle  between  B  and  the  positive  direction  of  the 
^axis. 
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Let  B  be  resolved  into  two  components  B  sin  a  and  B  cos  a 
perpendicular  and  parallel,  respectively,  to  the  plane  of  the  circuit 

Owing  to  the  component  B  sin  a,  there  will  be  an  outward 
force  dF^  =  IB  sin  a  dL  upon  every  element  of  the  circuit  per- 


Flf.  91. 

pendicular  to  its  length  dL  and  to  B  sin  a  in  the  plane  of  the 
circuit.  Resolving  this  force  along  OX  and  OZ,  we  have,  if  dL 
(taken  in  the  direction  of  the  current)  makes  an  angle  fi  with  OX, 

dF^  =  dF^  cos  fi^  IB  sin  a  cos  fi  dL=^  IB  sin  a  dx 
and 

dF^  =  dF^^  cos  (90°  +  )8)  =  —  /5  sin  asin/SdL^  —  /5  sin  a ds 

By  integration  along  the  whole  circuit 

F^  =.  IB  sin  aCdx  =  o 
and  F^=  —  IB  sin  «  f^-  =  o 

Hence  the  forcive  due  to  B  sin  a,  if  not  zero,  is  a  torque.     Since 
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all  the  forces  dF^^  are  in  the  plane  of  the  circuit,  there  can  be  no 
torque  about  an  axis  in  this  plane.  Let  therefore  O  Y  (the  posi- 
tive direction  through  the  circuit),  perpendicular  to  OX^nA  OZ 
at  0,  be  taken  as  the  axis  of  moments.  The  force  dF^^  on  the 
element  dL  gives  rise  to  a  torque 

dT^  dF^z  —  dFx  ==  —  IB  sin  a  zdz  —  IB  sin  a  xdx 
=  ^  IB  sin  a  {zdz  +  xdx) 

By  integration  around  the  circuit  we  obtain 

r=  JdT^  -  IB  sin  a  [fzdz  +fxdx)  =  o 

Hence,  so  far  as  the  component  B  sin  a  is  concerned,  there  is 
no  resultant  torque  or  force  upon  the  whole  circuit.  Under  the 
action  of  the  force  dF^^  =  IB  sin  a  dL,  however,  each  element  of 
the  circuit  tends  to  move  outward  or  inward  according  as  sin  a 
is  positive  or  negative,  /.  c,  according  as  the  flux  of  the  uniform 
field  threads  the  circuit  in  the  positive  or  negative  direction 
through  the  circuit ;  thus  the  circuit,  if  made  of  elastic  material, 
would  expand  or  contract. 

The  component  B  cos  a  gives  rise  to  a  force  dF^  on  the  ele- 
ment dl  perpendicular  to  the  plane  XZ  of  the  circuit.  U  OV  is 
taken  as  the  direction  of  a  positive  force, 

dF  =z  —  IB  cos  a  cos  l3dL=  —IB  cos  a dx 

and  the  total  force  upon  the  circuit  in  the  direction  OYis 

F^  =JdF^  =  —  IB  cos  a  Jdx  =  o 

Hence  the  forcive,  if  anything,  is  a  torque.  Since  there  is  no 
force  on  any  clement  in  the  direction  OZ  or  ZO,  there  can  be  no 
torque  about  0  K     The  torque  about  OZ  is 

T  =fdT  =fxdF^  =  —f-rlB  cos  adx=^  —  IB  cos  afxdx  «  o 

The  torque  about  the  axis  OX  is 

7^  =fdr^  =  -f^dF^  =  IB  cos  afzdx 

=  IB  cos  "^fdS  =  IB  cos  a  S 
if  5  denotes  the  area  of  the  circuit. 
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Thus  the  total  forcive  upon  the  circuit  is  a  pure  torque 

7"=  IB  cos  aS  (9) 

around  a  line  in  the  plane  of  the  circuit  and  perpendicular  to  the 
original  magnetic  field,  the  positive  direction  of  the  torque  being 
always  related  to  the  positive  direction  of  OX  as  the  rotation  to 


F!g.  92. 

the  translation  of  a  right-handed  screw  with  OX  as  axis.  When 
the  torque  is  positive  it  tends  to  increase  the  angle  a  (see  Fig. 
92). 

If  there  are  ;/  turns  in  the  circuit,  the  torque  is  //  times  as 
great. 

If  0  denotes  the  angle  betsveen  the  normal  to  the  circuit  (in  the 
positive  direction,  §  2)  and  By  the  torque  tending  to  increase  the 
angle  6  is  ^.^  _  j^^  sin  ^  =  -  ly^SH  sin  e  (10) 

so  that  the  circuit  behaves  like  a  magnet  of  moment  //i5. 

When  ^  =  0°,  T=o,  and  the  circuit  is  in  stable  equilibrium  ; 
and  when  ^=  180°,  7'=o,  and  the  circuit  is  in  unstable  equil- 
ibrium. For  in  the  former  position  the  torque  brought  into 
existence  by  a  slight  change  of  6  will  tend  to  restore  equilibrium  ; 
while  in  the  latter  the  torque  developed  by  a  similar  change  in 
6  will  tend  to  increase  the  displacement. 

When  fl  =  o  and  T=o,  the  circuit  encloses  the  maximum 
magnetic  flux  possible,  a  quantity  BS  due  to  the  uniform  field, 


pd  that  connected  with  its  own  current;  the  uniform  flux,  in 

I  position  of  the  circuit,  being  directed  through  the  circuit  in 

^positive  direction. 

9  =  90°  or  270°,  the  circuit  encloses  no  flux  of  the 

HTorm  field,  and  the  torque  is  a  maximum, 
"he  circuit  thus  tends  to  move  in  such  a  way  as  to  enclose 

[maximum  flux  possible. 
rVe  have  already  noted  the  tendency  of  a  closed  circuit  carry- 

|a  current  to  expand  or  contract  when  placed  in  a  radial  field 
I  uniform  field,  according  as  the  magnetic  flux  of  this  field 
ads  the  circuit  in  the  positive  or  negative  direction  through 

6  circuit.  That  i.>;,  the  circuit  expands  or  contracts  according 
1  the  expansion  or  contraction  will  increase  the  flux  through 
the  circuit  in  the  positive  direction,  or  diminish  the  flux  through 
the  drcuit  in  the  negative  direction.  For  the  same  reason 
(Ampere's  law)  the  circuit  would  tend  to  expand  if  only  in  its 
own  field,  and  thus  to  enclose  as  great  a  quantity  of  magnetic 
flux  as  possible. 

Similar  considerations  would  show  that  in  every  case  a  circuit 
carrying  a  current  moves  or  tends  to  move  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  the  magnetic  flux  threading  it  as  great  as  possible. 

11.  Hagaetic  Intensity  Sue  to  any  Current  Distribution. — From 
Ampert-'s  law  (first  form)  and  the  third  iaw  of  motion  wc  can 
find,  for  any  point  P,  an  expression  for  the  magnetic  intensity 
connected  with  any  current  distribution  (Ampere's  law,  second 
form). 

To  do  tliis  imagine  the  conductor  immersed  in  a  radial  field 
from  a  concentrated  magnetic  pole  of  strength  w  at  the  given 
point  P  disitant  r  from  r/L,  an  element  of  length  of  the  wire  or 
current  tube  under  consideration.  Then  the  induction  at  iff.  due 
to  the  pole  h  B  =  nij^irr'  directed  radially  from  P.  If  we  write  r 
in  the  numerator  to  indicate  the  direction  of  5,  r(=  r  numerically) 
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The  force  upon  dL  is  therefore 

dF  =  ml  I  ^irr'-ydLr  sine 

for  a  linear  current,  dL  being  measured  in  the  direction  of  the 
current.     Hence 

/"=  mll^ir  X  vector  integral  of  i  /r^WdLr  sin  d/r^ 

Since  F  is  the  total  force  upon  the  circuit,  there  must  be  an 
equal  and  opposite  force,  —  F,  upon  the  pole  at  P,  Hence,  if  H 
denotes  the  magnetic  intensity  at  Pdue  to  the  current. 


Current  Tube! 


^iVit  rin  e 


Fig.  93. 


—  F^Hm  ^mll^iT  x  vector  integral  oiiyrdL  sin  ^)/r* 

or,  if  r  is  measured  from  dL  to  the  point  P,  instead  of  from  P  to  dL^ 

Hin  =  mlj^ir  x  vector  integral  of  {ydLr s\n  0)/r^ 
whence 

//'=//47r  X  vector  integral  of  (VrfZr  sin  0)/r^  (li) 

The  magnetic  intensity  at  /^  is  thus  the  same  as  if  each  ele- 
ment of  the  current  {^dL)  produced  at  P  an  intensity 

dH  =  //47rr  3  •  WdL  rsinO  (12) 


nitude  and  direction  (r  being  i 
numerically,  f/^Trr^-  sinffdL. 

If  the  conductor  has  not  a  negligible  cross-section,  we  have, 
clearly, 

dH=//4-irr^   {Vi r  sin  e)dT  (13) 


and 


//=  /}4irr'-  vector  integral  (V'V^'"  ^)'^ 


(M) 


Equations  (i  i)-(i4)  express  Ampere's  law  in  its  second  form. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  iiitfgral  force  /-"and  the  inle- 
^rrt/ intensity  //,  not  the  ilanents  dF  and  dH,  are  all  that  experi- 
ment furnishes. 

The  relations  between  the  quantities  of  equation  (13)  are 
shown  in  Fig.  93.  (//,,  /,  and  r.  are  taken  in  the  A'l' plane,  and 
the  direction  of /IV,  perpendicular  to  the  A'V  plane,  is  chosen  to 
coincide  with  that  of  /  and  dL. 

If  i  {or  /)  has  everywhere  one  direction,  then  it  is  obvious 
from  (12)  or  (13),  that  there  is  no  component  of  magnetic  in- 
ten.sity  in  this  direction  anyiivhere. 

From  all  the  above  equations  it  is  manifest  that  //does  not 
depend  in  any  way  upon  the  inductivity  of  the  medium  in  which 
the  conductors  arc  placed,  provided  that  the  medium  is  homo- 
geneous and  isotropic  (so  that  the  field  from  a  concentrated  pole 
anywhere  is  radial). 

In  what  follows  all  media  will  be  supposed  homogeneous  and 
isotropic  unless  the  contrary  is  stated. 

12.  The  Magnetic  Field  Aroaud  an  Infinitely  Long  Straight 
Linear  Condtictor  Carrying  a  Current  I.  From  equation  (12),  or 
from  the  direct  application  of  the  third  law  of  motion  to  (8),  %% 
it  is  evident  that  the  lines  of  intensity  arc  circles  centered  on  the 
wire  and  perpendicular  thereto,  the  direction  of  the  lines  around 
the  wire  being  related  to  the  direction  of  the  current  as  the  rota- 
tion to  the  translation  of  a  right-handed  screw.  The  magnitude 
of  the  intensity  is,  by  (i  1)  or  (8), 

H=Fjm  =  I{2ird 
at  a  distance  d  from  the  wire. 
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Maxwell's  plane  diaeiam  of  a  part  of  diefl 
I6,  Chapter  IL                                              • 

^ 

-- 

-x\ 

4^^V\\       \ 
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iTi \\  \   \ 

18.  The  Kagnetic  Intensity  at  a  Point  on  the  . 
Xiaear  Condnctor  Carrying  a  Current  I.     Fron 
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readily,  from  the  direct  application  of  the  third  law  of  motion  to 
(7),  g  8,  the  intensity  at  a  point  on  the  axis  distant  d  from  the 
center  of  the  drcle  is,  numerically, 

^«  Flm  -  m\2{F?  +  dy  (16) 

and  is  directed  along  the  axis  in  the  positive  direction  through 
the  circuit. 

If  the  circular  drcuit  contains  n  turns,  closely  wound,  instead 
of  one,  ^_  nfR*J2(R*  +  d')*  (17) 

and  if  there  are  two  similar  coils  at  the  same  distance  d  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  P,  with  their  currents  of  the  same  magnitude  and  in 


thes; 


:  direction. 


I/~  h//P/(^  +  d^i 


(18) 


*~~\  X  \  \  \  \  1    11 

M^^^^ 

^ 

mttn^ 

i  *?'■  1  1     1 

[XT 

P)(.  96. 

Putting  d=  o,  we  obtain  for  the  intensity  at  the  center  of  a 
*^rcular  coil  of  n  turns, 


H-nljiR 


(>9) 


Maxwell's  diagram  of  the  field  connected  with  a  single  coil  is 
Sivcn  in  Fig.  94,  and  that  of  the  field  connected  with  two  similar 
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parallel  coils  carrying  the  same  current  in  the  same  direction  in 
Fig.  95  (see  Maxwell's  Treatise^  §§487,  702,  and  713,  from 
which  the  figures  are  taken). 

14.  The  M.H.F.  Around  an  Infinite  Linear  Straight  Wire  Carrying 
a  Current  I.  The  magnetomotive  force  along  the  arc  PJP^  from 
Pj  to  Pg,  two  points  on  the  same  line  of  intensity  of  radius  d.  Fig. 

^^'  *^  Hyc  arc  PJ>^  =  /  arc  P^Pj2ird^  1 0/2^  (20) 

where  0  denotes  the  angle  subtended  at  the  wire  by  the  arc  P^P^. 

The  equation  shows  that  the  m.m.f  along  the  arc  of  any  line 

of  intensity  from  a  plane  ABE  to  a  plane  CB£,  intersecting  in 


Fir  96. 

the  wire  at  the  angle  0,  is  equal  to  /  0/2ir,  independently  of  the 
value  of  d. 

The  m.m.f,  moreover,  along  any  path  not  enclosing  the  cir- 
cuit, as  P^KP^  from  P^,  any  point  in  the  plane  ABE,  to  P^,  any 
point  in  the  plane  CBE,  is  the  same,  and  equal  to  the  value  given 
in  (20).  For  the  line  integration  of  the  intensity  along  any  path 
is  compounded  of  integrations  along  lines  of  intensity,  integrations 
along  radii,  and  integrations  parallel  to  the  wire.  The  integrals 
in  the  last  two  directions  are  zero,  since  they  are  perpendicular 
to  the  intensity,  and  the  total  integral  along  the  lines  of  intensity 
is  as  before,  /^/27r. 

The  m.m.f  between  two  points  /\  and  P^  therefore  depends 
only  on  the  strength  of  the  current  /  and  the  fraction  of  a 
circumference  0  jzir  traversed  in  passing  from  P^  to  P^  or  from 
P,  to  p.. 

Thus  the  m.m.f  along  a  closed  circuit  not  enclosing  the  cur- 
rent, as  the  line  P^KP^PJP^,  is  zero,  no  fraction  of  a  circumference 
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tag  traversed,  on  the  whole,  in  passing  from  P,  to  /*,  again. 
1  may  be  shown  also  as  follows  :  The  m.m.f.  along  the  path 
!/y,  is  /  0J2-n-,  and  the  m.m.f.  along  PJ'^  is  —  IdJ2ir.     Hence 

^total  m.m.f  is  zero. 
Tie   m.m.f   around  a  closed   path   linking  with   the  current 

n  =  I  2wJ2ir  =  I  (21) 

the  directions  of  the  m.m.f.  and  current  being  related  like  the 
rotation  and  translation  of  a  n'ght-handed  screw.  If  the  closed 
path  links  n  times  with  the  current,  the  m.m.f  is 

n  =  «/  (22) 

This  proposition  will  be  generalised  in  Chapters  XIIl.  and  XV. 
It  will  there  be  shown  that  the  m.m.f  along  any  closed  path 
linking  n  times  with  any  current  is  equal  to  «  times  the  current. 
The  relation  is  known  as  the  first  la-to  of  HrcuitatioM,  and  will  be 
assumed  in  what  follows. 

15.  The  Uagnetio  Field  of  an  Infinitelr  Lon^  Cylindrical 
Homogeneous  Condoctor  of  Cirottlar  Cross-seotion,  According  to 
§11,  Chapter  VIII..  the  current  density,  /,  is  uniform  throughout 
the  conductor  and  has  the  direction  of  its  axis.  Hence  it  follows 
from  the  symmetry  of  the  conductor  and  equation  (13)  that  the 
intensity  at  any  point  has  no  component  in  the  direction  of  the 
radius  or  axis  of  the  conductor.  The  lines  of  intensity  are  there- 
fore circles  centered  on  the  axis  in  planes  perpendicular  thereto. 
The  intensity  at  a  point  distant  d  from  the  axis  of  the  conductor 
can  now  be  determined  by  applying  (21). 

Outside  the  conductor,  that  is,  for  a  circle  of  radius  d  greater 
than  R,  the  radius  of  the  conductor,  we  have,  for  the  m.m.f. 
around  the  circle  in  the  direction  of  the  intensity, 

n  =  y/2W=/— 'JT^' 

from  which 

H~lJ2-7rd=I?iJ2d  (33) 

just  as  for  a  linear  wire  carrying  the  same  current. 


A 


I 
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Inside  the  conductor,  that  is,  for  a  circle  of  radius  d  less  than  R, 

a  =  Hzird  =  iird*  =  Id*jR* 

and  H^idjz^hlliitF?  (24) 

At  the  surface  of  the  conductor,  where  d=  R,  (23)  and  (24) 
become  identical  as 

//_  iRl2  (=5) 

At  the  axis  of  the  conductor,  where  d  =  o.  (24)  gives  //=  o.     ; 

Maxwell's  plane  diagram  of  the  magnetic  field  within  and  with-  I 
out  the  conductor  is  easily  drawn  by  the  method  developed  in 
Chapter  II.  The  lines  of  intensity  and  equipotential  lines  outside  ' 
the  wire  are  exactly  similar  to  the  equipotential  Hnes  and  lines  1 
of  intensity,  respectively,  of  the  diagram  of  the  electrostatic  field  ^ 
of  §  II,  Chapter  II.  The  development  of  the  formulae  for  draw-  \ 
ing  the  lines  of  intensity  so  that  the  spaces  between  successive  1 
lines  correspond  to  tubes  of  equal  strength  is  left   to  the  reader. 

If  the  same  current  flows  along  a  homogeneoiu  circiilar  cylin- 
drical shell  of  infinite  length,  the  field  outside  the  conductor  ts 
the  same  as  that  given  by  (23),  but  inside  the  intensity  gradually 
diminishes  until  it  vanishes  at  the  inner  surface  of  tlie  shell. 
Within  the  space  inclosed  by  the  inner  surface  of  the  shell  there 
is  no  field.  For  if  there  were  a  field,  it  would  be  circular  and  . 
perpendicular  to  the  axis,  and  the  intensity  at  the  distance  d  from 
the  axis  would  be  given  by  (24).  Since  in  this  region  1  =  0,  If 
is  also  zero. 

The  same  method  may  be  applied  to  the  case  of  a  conductor 
consisting  of  any  number  of  coaxial  circular  fihells,  each  infinite  in 
length  and  homogeneous.  The  external  field  is  the  same  as  that 
which  would  surround  a  linear  wire  at  the  axis  carrying  the 
same  current. 

16.  A  Tore  of  Inductivity  m.j  BymmetTically  Placed  in  a  Circu- 
lar Field  in  a  Uedium  of  Induetivity  ^,,  etc.  If  a  tore,  or  circu- 
lar ring  of  constant  cross-section,  of  inductivity  /*jis  placed  around 
the  cylindrical  conductor  or  any  of  the  conductors  of  §§  I4— I  5  im- 


-\ 
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icd  in  a  medium  of  inductivity  ft,  with  its  axis  coincident  with 

t  of  the  cylinder  (or  other  conductor),  the  field  externa!  to  the 

S  will  remain  unaflected.  except  during  the  introduction  of  the 

:,  and  the  intensity  witliin  the  tore  will  also  remain  unaffected, 

'he  principle  of  symmetry  and  equations  (17)  XI.,  and  (21). 

I  the  induction  at  any  point  within  the  tore  will  be  increased 

kits  introduction  in  the  ratio  |i.J^^^,. 

ince  the  magnetic  pressure  perpendicular  to  the  intensity  and 

flie  interface  at  a  point  P  just  outside  the  tore  in  medium  i  is 

*  and  the  pressure  just  within  the  tore  an  infinitesimal  dis- 

;  from   P,  \n^P,  tliere  will  be  a  normal  mechanical  force 

ron  the  interface  equal,  per  unit  area,  to 


r=  i,iiM^  ■ 


M,/P=l//'{^,-^,) 


(26) 


jtconsidered  positive  when  directed  from  medium  3  to  medium 
Thus  if /(,  is  greater  than  ^,.  the  volume  of  the  tore  will  in- 
slightly  on  its  introduction  into  the  field. 

This  case  and  that  of  §  7,  IV.,  are  the  limiting  cases  of 
8  9,  IV. 

In  exactly  the  same  way  the  matter  within  any  (closed)  tube 
of  induction  in  a  homogeneous  medium  of  inductivity  ^|  may  be 
replaced  by  a  substance  of  inductivity  fi^.  The  external  field,  as 
well  as  the  intensity  within  the  tube,  will  not  be  disturbed;  but 
the  induction  within  the  tube  will  be  increased  in  the  ratio  M-/^,, 
and  a  normal  traction  will  be  developed  at  each  point  of  the  in- 
terface. If  //  denotes  the  intensity  at  any  point  of  tlie  interface, 
the  traction  at  the  point  is  given  by  {26). 


17.  The  Magnetic  Field  of  Two  Infinitely  Long  Coaxial  Circular 
Cylindrical  Shells  Traversed  by  the  Same  Current  in  Opposite 
Directions.  Let  /  denote  the  current,  and  PF  and  GG  the 
shells,  Hig.  97. 

The  magnetic  field  in  the  region  A  is  zero,  as  proved  in  a 
similar  case  in  the  last  article. 
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The  field  in  the  region  C  outside  both  conductors  is  also  zero, 
since  a  closed  curve  drawn  around  the  outer  shell  encloses  equal 
currents  flowing  in  opposite  directions. 

In  the  region  BB  the  field  is  circular,  and  the  intensity  at  the 
distance  d  from  the  axis  is  H^  Il2ird. 


A                                 . 

M--    t  . 

A 

>  k 

;  \  -^ 

ft               — ^ 

Fig.  97. 

Within  the  shells  i^  and  G  the  field  is  also  circular  in  the  same 
direction,  but  gradually  diminishes  in  intensity  from  B  to  C  and 
from  B  to  A.  These  intensities  are  computed  in  §§  21  and  22, 
XIII. 

The  vanishing  of  the  field  in  the  region  C  might  be  regarded 
as  due  to  the  superposition  of  the  field  connected  with  FF  and 
the  field  connected  with  GG^  the  intensities  of  the  two  being 
equal  and  opposite  at  any  point  of  the  region  CC.  This  would 
also  account  for  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  intensit>'^  in  pass- 
ing through  the  outer  shell  from  B  to  C, 

18.  Ihe  Magnetic  Field  of  Two  Parallel  Circular  Cylindrica.X 
Condnctors  carrying  any  currents  in  the  same  or  opposite  direc- 
tions can  be  obtained  at  once  by  superposing  the  two  fields,  eacti 
already  obtained  in  §  15.     Maxwell's  diagram  of  the  lines  of 
intensity  when  the  wires  are  linear  is  given  in  Fig.  98  for  tl*^ 
case  in  which  the  same  current  traverses  both  wires  in  the  sain« 
direction  ;  and  the  complete  diagram  is  given  in  Fig.  27,  II.,  fc>'' 
the  case  in  which  the  same  current  traverses  the  two  wires  tn 
opposite  directions.    When  the  conductors  are  not  linear,  the  sani^ 
diagrams  hold  good  for  the  region  outside  the  conductors,  and  the 
construction  of  the  internal  part  of  the  diagram  offers  no  difficult)'. 
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When  the  currents  are  equal  and  opposite,  the  lines  of  intensity, 
as  shown  in  the  diagram,  are  circles  about  the  wires.     Hence  the 


equipotential  surfaces,  or  the  equipotential  lines  in  the  diagram, 
are  arcs  of  circles  cutting  the  wires.     Compare  §  19,  II. 


Fit- 99. 

That  thelinesof  tntetuitjrin  tUic 
analytically  as  follom ; 
perpendiculariy  in  1 


e  ue  drdea  may  be  shown 
fier  cut  the  wires 

idletPP'-ds 
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be  the  element  of  a  line  of  intensity.  The  rest  of  the  figure  is 
sufficiently  clear  to  need  no  further  explanation.  Since  there  is 
no  intensity  perpendicular  to  a  line  of  intensity,  we  have  at  PP\ 

H^ .  dLJds{^  sin  6^  =  //, •  dLJds{^  sin  tf  J 

or  //  27rZj  •  dLJds  =  //  2irL^  •  dLJds 

from  which  jr  i  r        jt  it 

Integrating,  we  have       r  it  ^    ^ 

^        ^'  LJL^  =  constant 

which  is  the  equation  of  a  circle  with  center  on  AB  produced. 

The  direction  of  the  resultant  intensity  //  is  that  of  the  normal 
CPG  to  the  equipotential  (circular)  arc  APB  through  P,  Fig.  i  oo. 


Fig.  100. 

It  makes  with  PB  the  angle  90°  +  0^,  since,  as  is  easily  proved 
from  the  figure,  arc  PB  =  arc  F£, 
In  magnitude 

H^H^  cos  e^  +  H^  cos  ^1 

=  /cos  ej27rAP+  /cos  ej27rBP  (27) 

=  //27r'AB/AP  X  BP=  /AB/2'n'L^L^ 

Exactly  the  same  method  used  in   §  19,  Chapter  II.,   might 
have  been  used  in  the  above  investigation  ;  and  the  method  here 
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used  can  be  applied  with   equal  facility  to  the  problem  of  that 
article. 

19.  The  Ma^etio  Field  of  an  Infinite  Bolenoid.  Consider  an 
infinitely  long  straight  coil  of  wire  wound  uniformly  and  closely 
at  right  angles  to  its  length,  the  coil  being  of  uniform  cross- 
section  and  shape.  Let  there  be  ti  turns  per  unit  length.  Then, 
since  we  have  supposed  the  wires  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of 
the  coil,  the  current  can  be  regarded  as  forming  a  current  sheet 
circulating  as  indicated  in  the  figure  (Fig.  loi). 


I 


1 


From  symmetrj-.  all  the  lines  of  intensity  inside  and  outside 
the  coil  must  be  either  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  coil  or  in  planes 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  and  continuous  around  it,  Hy  §  ii, 
equation  (12),  the  second  alternative  is  impossible,  hence  all  the 
hnes  must  be  parallel  to  the  axis. 

Let  H  and  H'  denote  the  intensities  just  within  and  just  with- 
out the  coil  at  the  point  A,  considered  positive  when  in  the  posi- 
tive direction  through  the  coil  (the  direction  of  the  current  in 
the  solenoid  being  chosen  as  the  positive  direction  around  tlic 
solenoid) ;  and  let  the  m.m.f.  be  computed  for  the  path  abcda, 
which  encloses  n  ab  wires  and  therefore  a  current  n  ah  I.     Thus 

m.m.f.  =  Hab  +  o^r-f  Jf'cd  -\'  oda=,  (H  —  H')ab  =  nl ab 

Hence  H  -  H' =  nl 

Since  the  m.m.f.  along  6c  and  ad  is  zero,  the  total  m.m-f. 
around  the  circuit  is  independent  of  the  length  of  /)c  and  ad; 
hence  H  —  ff  a  constant  in  magnitude  as  well  as  in  direction, 
and  is  equal  to  nJ. 

If  .')  denotes  the  area  of  the  coil,  liHS  is  the  magnetic  flux 
through  the  coil  and  the  return  flux  outside,  since  the  tubes  of 
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induction  are  continuous.  Hence  tT  is  opposite  to  //^  in  direc- 
tion, and  since  the  flux  returns  parallel  to  the  axis  across  an  in- 
finitely great  area  S\  iilf  =  fi//S/S\  or  zero.     Hence  Z/'  =  o, 

^^  H^n/  (28) 

everywhere  within  the  solenoid.  The  intensity  in  the  wire  dimin- 
ishes gradually  to  zero  in  passing  from  the  inside  to  the  outside 
of  the  solenoid. 

Since  there  is  no  external  field,  the  inductivity  of  the  external 
medium  may  differ  in  any  way  from  that  of  the  internal  medium 
without  affecting  the  field. 

In  the  case  of  an  actual  solenoid  which  is  long  but  not  infinite, 
the  above  results  are  obviously  approximately  true. 

20.  A.  The  Magnetic  Field  of  a  Finite  or  Infinite  Cironlar  Sol- 
enoid. The  magnetic  intensity  at  any  point  along  the  axis  of  the 
solenoid,  of  radius  R  and  n  turns  per  unit  length,  can  be  found  by 
direct  integration  from  equation  (16).  From  this  equation  the 
intensity  at  the  given  point  P  due  to  the  current  in  the  infinitesi- 
mal ring  of  width  dx  distant  x  from  P  is 

dH^  ?t/R^dx/2(R'  +  x^)9 

the  current  in  the  ring  being  fi/dx.  The  total  intensity  at  -P  is 
therefore 

I/^  ( dH^  nil 2  f  'd{x/R)/{i  +  x^R^y 

J  J-i^  (29) 

=  ;///2[i/(i  +  R'lL.y  +  1/(1  +  ^/A^)*] 

if  P  is  distant  L^  and  L^  from  the  ends  of  the  solenoid. 
If  L^^  L^  =  Z,  this  equation  becomes 

(29)  shows  that  if  the  length  of  the  solenoid,  L^-\-  L^z=.  2Z,  ^ 
great  in  comparison  with  R,  the  intensity  along  the  axis, 
therefore  (the  magnetic  pressure  \  \iIP  being  remembered) 
intensity  throughout  the  volume  of  the  solenoid,  is  very  near^^' 
constant  and  equal  to  «/,  except  near  the  ends  of  the  solenoid* 
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In  this  case  the  external  field  of  the  solenoid  is  very  weak 
except  near  the  ends,  and  the  external  medium  may  be  altered 
in  any  manner;  except  in  these  regions,  without  sensibly  aflecting 
the  internal  field. 

If  the  flux  through  a  long  slender  solenoid  is  *,  the  magnetic 
field  at  external  points  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  field  of  a 
permanent  magnet  placed  coincident  with  the  solenoid  and  having 
two  approximately  concentrated  poles,  of  strength  -)-  <1»  and  —  4>, 
at  its  ends. 

When  Zj  =  Z-i  =  infinity,  (39)  reduces  to  (28). 

fi.  A  Very  Long  and  Slender  Cylindrical  Rod  of  Indnctiyity  fj. 
Placed  Within  a  Longer  and  Vider  Uniformly  Wonnd  Solenoid 
Containing  a  Hedioin  of  Indaotivity  ft,  Parallel  to  its  Axil. 
Except  near  the  ends  of  the  rod,  the  demagneti.sing  intensity 
due  to  its  poles  is  small,  and  if  the  ratio  of  its  length  to  its 
diameter  is  sufficiently  great,  negligible. 

The  magnetic  intensity  uithin  and  without  the  rod,  except 
near  its  ends  and  the  ends  of  the  solenoid,  is 

//=«/ 

The  magnetic  induction  within  the  rod  is 

and  that  within  the  rest  of  the  core 

/?,  =  f^,// 

the  region  near  the  ends  being  excepted. 

The  intensity  of  magnetisation  of  the  rod,  except  near  its 
ends,  is 

and  the  numerical  strength  of  each  of  the  poles,  distributed  over 
the  ends  of  the  rod,  is 

m=/  S=  (B -  ^,fPlS  =  il*  ~  f^,)//S  (31) 

where  5'  denotes  the  area  of  the  cross-section  of  the  rod. 


^ 
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21.   The  Magnetic  Field  Between  Tto  Infini 
Tr&versed  by  Ei^ual  and  Opposite  Caireiits. 

for  the  infinite  solenoid.  (19).  being  independent  1! 
area  rif  the  cross-section  of  the  coil,  may 
with  a  rectangular  cross-section  of  finite  hcigl 
ividth.     We  have  then   two   parallel   plane   cuf 


FM.  103. 

opposite  directions.  If  the  current  directions  are  s 
figure  (Fig.  102),  and  if  the  current  per  unit  len| 
perpendicular  to  tlie  plane  of  the  figure  is  n/.  the 
netic  field  of  intensity  //=  n/  is  directed  perpa 
the  plane  of  the  paper.  This  result  could  of  co» 
readily  obtained  independently. 

22.  The  Magnetic  Field  of  an  Endleii  Coil  TTa 
Upon  a  Solid  of  Revolution  Generated  by  Keva 
Area  S  about  an  Axis  in  its  Plane  bnt  Kot  Pasu: 


ne.  103.  * 

(Toroidal  Coil).  The  current  is  a,ssiimed  to  circt 
accurately  perpendicular  to  the  coil,  as  shown  in  t 
103).  The  cross-section  of  the  coil  is  shown  rect 
figure,  but  may  have  any  shape. 
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I  symmetry,  all  the  lines  of  intensity  r 

'  e  axis  of  revolution  in  planes  perpendicular  to  the  axis, 
I  curves  around  or  within   the  coil  in  planes  cutting  it 
jndicularly.     The  second  alternative  is  impossible,  by  §  14, 
e  such  curves  would  enclose  no  current.     For  the  same  rea- 
;here  can  be  no  circular  lines  of  intensity  centered  on  the 
9  outside  the  coil.     All  such  circles  inside  tlie  coil,  however, 
•  the  total   current  circulating  around  the  coil.     If  the 
I  number  of  turns  of  wire  in  the  coil  is  jV,  and  if  the  current 
aigth  is  /,  the  m.m.f.  along  any  circle  of  intensity  of  radius  d 
within  the  coil  is 


whence 


H=  Nlllird 


(32) 


If  the  radius  of  the  shortest  line  of  intensity  is  R,  and  if  there 
are  n  turns  per  unit  length  of  this  line,  N  =  2trR)i.  and 


H=  nlRjil 


Hi) 


If  R  becomes  infinite,  and  if  the  area  of  the  cross-section  of  the 
coil  remains  constant,  so  that  R  and  d  approach  equality  as  they 


^roach  infinity, 


H=>il 


[Has  otherwise  shown  in   §  19,  which  with   5  3i,  is   thus  a  special 
case  of  the  present  article. 

Since  there  is  no  e.vternal  field,  it  is  immaterial  what  medium 
surrounds  the  toroid. 


S3.  The  Fores  Between  Two  Infinite  Parallel  Linear  Condnctori 
Carrying  Electric  Cnrrenta.  Let  the  currents,  of  strengths  /,  and 
/j,  intersect  the  plane  of  the  paper  at  A  and  B  respectively,  dis- 
tant d  apart,  and  first  suppose  that  the  currents  have  the  same 
direction,  down  into  the  plane  of  the  paper.  Then  the  Jnten.sity 
//!j  due  to  the  current  /j  is  IJi-rrd  at  all  points  of  the  wire  A, 
and  is  directed  vertically  upward  at  right  angles  to  the  wire. 
Hence  the  force  upon  a  length  L  of  the  wire  A  is 
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F^  Lyi,H,  =  ////2W  (34) 

the  last  expression  being  the  numerical  value  of  the  force. 

V/jZ/'j  is  directed  toward  B^  thus  the  force  is  one  of  attraction 
between  the  wires. 

The  direction  of  F  is  not  affected  if  the  directions  of  both 
currents  are  reversed.  If  however  the  direction  of  one  of  the 
currents  only  is  reversed,  i^  becomes  a  force  of  repulsion. 

The  fields  surrounding  the  wires  when  the  currents  have  the 
same  magnitude  and  flow  in  the  same  and  opposite  directions  are 
shown  in  Figs.  98  and  27.  The  force  upon  each  wire  is  seen  to 
be  always  from  the  stronger  to  the  weaker  part  of  the  field. 


Fig.  104. 

24.  The  Foroive  Between  Two  Infinite  Straight  Linear  Condno- 
tors  Perpendicular  to  One  Another  and  distance  ^  apart.  Let  one 
of  the  conductors,  AC,  Fig.  104,  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  paper, 
and  let  the  other,  D,  be  perpendicular  to  this  plane,  the  currents, 
/j  and  /j,  being  directed  to  the  right  and  downward  respectively. 
By  considering  the  field  of  one  current  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  other,  the  forcive  is  seen  to  be  a  pure  torque  tending  to  make 
the  two  currents  flow  in  the  same  direction.  To  obtain  the 
torque  T'upon  a  length  Z  of  AC,  with  center  at  B,  we  have,  for 
the  force  upon  an  element  of  AC  of  length  dx  distant  x  from  B^ 

dF=  BJ^dx  xl{d^+  x^^  =  iLlJ^dxl2Tr{d}  +  x'^ 

and  dT  =  xdF  =  ^IJjc^dxl  2ir{d}  +  x^ 

BD  being  chosen  as  axis  of  moments,  and  a  positive  torque  tend- 
ing to  move  C  down.  Hence  the  total  torque  upon  a  length  L 
of  AC  with  center  at  B  is 

T  =  fiT^IJ 2'!r '{L  +  ird  —  2d  tan- ^  Z/2^  (35) 
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f  considering  the  field  of  one  wire  in  the  neighborhood  of 

Bother  it  is  easy  to  see  that  when  the  currents  make  with  one 

nhcr  an  angle  6  different  from  90°,  there  is,  in  addition  to  the 

P|ue  (which  vanishes  when  ^  =  0°  or   180°),  a  force  between 

■.wires,  attractive  when  0  is  less  than  90°  and  repulsive  when 

I  greater  than  90°,  the  force  upon  each  element  being  always 

1  the  stronger  to  the  weaker  part  of  the  resultant  field. 

.  The  Force  Between  Two  Linear  Circular  Coaxial  Wires  dis- 

t  d  apart,  where  ti  is  very  small   in    comparison   with   the 

f  radius  of  either  circle.     Since  the  field  very  near  any  thin  wire 

is  approximately  the  same  as  the  field  very  near  an  infinite  straight 

wire,  the  approximate  force  in  this  case  is  easily  obtained. 

If  the  circles  have  the  same  radius,  R,  and  if  the  currents  are 
/,  and  /„  the  force  is 

F=  lJj2iTd-2nrR  =  IJ^jd  {36) 

1  is  attractive  or  repulsive  according  as  the  currents  flow  in 
B  same  or  opposite  directions. 
r  the  radii  of  the  coils  are  R^  and  ^,  =  ^|  -|-  a,  and  if  the 
incc  between  their  planes  is  h, 

F-Ji/,/^Ha-  +  lf)  (37) 

tiich  is  a  maximum,  for  given  values  of  R^  and  R^,  when  b  =  a. 

^80.  The  Torque  upon  a  Circnlar  Cylindrical  Coil  of  n  Tumi  and 

Ds  r  Placed  with  its  Center  in  the  Axis  of  Two  Coaxial  Circular 

I  each  of  radius  R  and  jV  turns,  at  a  point  equidistant  from 

:  planes  of  the  coils,  with  which  its  own  right  cross-section 

1  angle  6,  when  R  is  much  larger  than  r.     The  field  of 

!  lai^er  coils  will  be  sensibly  uniform  throughout  the  region 

jUpied  by  the  smaller  coil  and  equal  to  its  value  at  the  center 

2ie  axis.     If  the  distance  between  the  planes  of  the  two  large 

s  is  zd,  and  if  the  currents  of  the  larger  and  smaller  coils  are. 

Tand  J  respectively,  then,  by  §  13,  if  the  currents  in  the  larger 

Ffwils  have  the  same  direction,  the  field  intensity  at  the  center  of 

the  axis  is 


center  of  J 
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Hence,  by  §  lo,  there  is  a  torque  upon  the  smaller  coil  equal  to 

T=  niiiH  cos  (90°  —  6)  •  irt^ 

(38) 

which  is  a  maximum  when  the  smaller  coil  is  perpendicular  to 
the  other  two.  There  is  no  translatory  force  acting  upon  the 
coil  as  a  whole. 

If  the  .same  current  /  traverses  both  coils,  and  if  the  medium 
surrounding  the  coils  is  air  or  free  aether  (a  vacuum),  in  which 

T=P  iiNirr^F?  sin  e\{I^  +  d")^  (39) 

numerically. 

From  the  above  equations,  and  the  equations  developed  in 
foregoing  articles,  for  the  forcive  between  two  conductors  carry- 
ing the  same  current,  the  electromagnetic  unit  current  and  the 
inductivity  of  the  surrounding  medium  can  be  defined  without 
reference  to  magnets  of  any  kind. 

It  can  easily  be  shown  that  the  field  at  the  center  of  the  axis 

is  most  nearly  uniform  when  d  is  made  equal  to  R,     In  this  case 

(39)  becomes 

T^P  nNirr"  sin  ^/ 2*/?  (40) 

numerically. 

27.  Oalvanometers.  A  galvanometer  is  an  instrument  for  meas- 
uring or  detecting  electric  currents  by  means  of  the  forcive  acting 
between  a  permanent  magnet  and  a  conductor  traversed  by  an 
electric  current.  There  are  two  general  types  of  such  instru- 
ments :  In  one  the  magnet  is  fixed  and  the  conductor  is  mov- 
able, in  the  other  the  conductor  is  fixed  and  the  magnet  is 
movable. 

28.  The  Deprez-D*Ar8onvaI  Galvanometer.  This  is  an  instru- 
ment of  the  first  type.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  permanent 
horseshoe  magnet  NS,  Fig.  105,  with  a  very  strong  magnetic 
field  between  its  poles ;  a  coil  C,  consisting  of  many  turns  of  fine 
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insulated  wire,  suspended  vertically  by  a  very  fine  metallic  ribbon 
k  AD  continuous  with  the  wire  of  tbe  coil ;  and,  attached  to  the 
coil,  a  pointer  or  light  mirror  B,  by  which  any  angular  change 
in  the  position  of  its  plane  may  be  determined. 


i 


The  coil  is  adjusted  until,  when  no  current  is  flowing,  its  plane 
1  parallel  to  the  magnet's  field,  which  is  so  strong  that  the  field 
of  the  earth  and  other  magnets  or  currents  in  the  neighborhood 
is  negligible  in  comparison.  When  traversed  by  a  current,  the 
coil  is  deflected  about  AB  as  axis  until  the  torque  exerted  upon 
it  by  the  magnetic  field  is  balanced  by  the  return  torque  due  to 
the  twist  of  the  elastic  suspen.sion.  Let  0  denote  the  permanent 
angle  of  deflection  when  the  current  strength  is  /,  .S'  and  n  the 
(average)  area  of  a  single  turn  of  the  coil  and  the  number  of 
turns,  respectively,  and  B  the  magnetic  induction,  supposed 
uniform,  between  A'  and  5.  Then  the  torque  upon  the  coQ 
due  to  the  field  is,  by  (g),  §  lo, 

r=  «.S-/B  cos  8 

If  R  is  the  torsional  constant  of  the  suspending  ribbon,  we 
have  also 

T=Re 
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Hence,  equating  the  two  values  of  T'and  solving  for  /,  we  have 

f^R/nSBe/cosO  (41) 

For  small  values  of  0/  cos  0  is  sensibly  equal  to  i,  and  /  is 
sensibly  proportional  to  0, 

By  giving  a  special  shape  to  the  magnet's  pole  faces  and  insert- 
ing within  the  coil  symmetrically  a  cylinder  of  steel  magnetised 
transversely,  or  a  cylinder  of  soft  iron,  the  induction  in  the  region 
moved  through  by  the  vertical  portions  of  the  coil  may  be  made 
practically  uniform  in  magnitude  and  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 
coil  in  any  position.     In  this  case  T=  fiSB/=  R0  and 

/=  RjnSBe  (42) 

for  all  angles. 

29.  The  Tangent  Galvanometer.  The  simplest  galvanometer 
of  the  second  type,  in  which  the  magnet  is  movable  and  the 
conductor  fixed,  is  the  tangent  galvanometer.  This  instrument, 
in  its  simplest  form,  consists  essentially  of  a  circular  coil  of  wire, 
each  turn  having  practically  the  same  radius  Ry  wound  upon  a 
suitable  frame  (of  non-magnetic  material) ;  a  small  permanent 
magnet  suspended  by  a  long  thread  of  quartz  or  silk  as  free  from 
torsion  as  possible,  or  otherwise  mounted  in  such  a  way  as  to 
move  very  freely,  at  the  center  of  the  coil ;  and  a  mirror  or  a 
pointer  mounted  upon  the  magnet,  by  which  its  angular  motion 
may  be  determined.  The  coil  is  placed  with  its  plane,  or  the 
nearly  coincident  planes  of  its  turns,  in  the  magnetic  merid- 
ian, NS> 

When  there  is  no  current  in  the  coil  the  magnet  will  come  to 

rest  with  its  axis  in  this  plane,  under  the  action  of  the  horizontal 

component  of  the  earth's  magnetic  intensity,  which  ^^'ill  be  denoted 

by  H.     When  a  current  /traverses  the  coil,  there  is  developed 

at  the  center  of  the  coil  a  magnetic  intensity  perpendicular  to  H 

and  equal  to 

7/=;///2/?=  GT 

G(='  Hj I  =  nJ2R)  being  a  constant  for  the  given  coil. 
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The  resultant,  //',  of  the  two  fields  makes  with  H  an  angle 

tf  =  tan-'///H 
and  the  magnet  will  be  deflected  through  this  angle,  coming  to 
rest  when  its  axis  lies  in  the  vertical  plane  through  //'.     Hence 
[  -we  have    j=  2RjnH=  zRHjntsme  ^  HjCtme  (43) 

If  the  magnet  is  suspended  at  the  center  of  the  axis  of  two 
similar  parallel  coils  carrying  the  same  current  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, we  have 

/=(j?»  +  </')lH/«y?-tan^=  HjG'XAnB  (44) 

It  can  easily  be  shown  that  the  field  near  the  center  of  the  axis 
is  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible  when  d  is  made  equal  to  R.  In 
this  case  (44)  becomes, 

/=  3'/?H/«tanfl=  H/G"tan^  (45) 

The  Betermmation  of  a  Correiit  in  Absolntfl  Electroma^etic 

Heasnre.     By  measuring  all  the  quantities  in  the  Kccond  member 

of  cither  of  the  above  equations,  a  current  may  be  determined  in 

terms  of  the  RKAf  unit. 

30.  Bemitive  Galvanometer!  (Beoond  Type).  Such  a  galvanom- 
eter as  that  just  described,  though  valuable  as  a  means  of  determin- 
ing a  current  in  absolute  measure,  is  by  no  means  sufficiently  sen- 
sitive for  most  purposes  for  which  a  galvanometer  is  needed.  The 
sensitiveness  of  a  galvanometer,  or  the  ratio  of  the  deflection  to 
the  current,  or  change  in  deflection  to  change  in  current,  may 
evidently  be  increased  by  increasing  the  number  of  turns  and 
bringing  them  closer  to  the  magnet,  or  by  diminishing  tlie 
effect  of  the  external  magnetic  field  acting  upon  tijc  magnet. 
The  latter  method  will  be  considered  first. 

One  method  of  diminishing  the  strength  of  the  earth's  magnetic 
field  is  by  placing  one  or  more  magnets,  called  co«/rti/  mogtuts,  in 
such  positions  as  to  neutralise  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  earth's 
field  This  method,  while  very  generally  practised,  is  open  to  the 
often  serious  objection  that  slight  changes  '*■  "th'»  field, 


which  are  constantly  occurring,  produce  very  large  percentile 

variations  in  the  weak  resultant  field  at  the  magnet,  thus  mak- 
ing the  behavior  of  the  instrument  extremely  inconstant. 

A  better  method  is  to  surround  the  galvanometer  with  a  thick- 
walled  case  of  iron,  or  several  such  cases,  to  act  as  a  magnetic 
shield.  This  greatly  reduces  the  field  of  the  earth  without  in- 
creasing the  relative  prominence  of  its  variations  {§  23,  XI.;  §§ 
14-15,  IV.). 

A  still  better  method,  now  always  adopted  for  the  most  sen- 
sitive instruments,  usually  in  conjunction  with  at  least  one  of  the 
other  two  already  mentioned,  is  to  mount  on  the  same  suspen- 
sion two  galvanometer  magnets  of  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same 
moment,  witli  their  poles  turned  in  opposite  directions.  If  the 
axes  of  these  magnets  lie  accurately  in  the  same  plane,  and  if 
their  moments  about  the  axis  of  suspension  arc  rigorously  equal, 
the  earth's  field  can  exercise  no  directive  influence  upon  the  sys- 
tem. Such  a  magnetic  system  is  said  to  be  astatic.  With  this  , 
condition  approximately  realised  in  practice,  the  directive  eflect 
of  the  earth's  field  can  be  made  extremely  small.  The  current 
is  passed  around  one  magnet  only,  or  else,  in  highly  sensitive 
instrunjents.  in  opposite  directions  around  the  two  magnets.  A 
control  magnet  is  used  to  adjust  the  position  of  the  mirror  as 
well  as  to  regulate  the  sensitiveness  of  the  instrument. 

31.  The  Winding  of  a  Sensitive  Galvanometer  of  the  Second 
Type.  With  respect  to  the  winding  of  a  sensitive  galvanometer 
of  the  second  type,  it  is  evident  that  the  magnetic  intensity  at  a 
point  0,  the  position  of  the  magnet.  Fig.  106.  due  to  unit  current 
in  length  L  of  wire  wound  upon  a  circular  arc  whose  radius  sub- 
tends an  angle  6  at  0  and  every  point  of  which  is  distant  r  from 
0,  is 

H=l.sinei4.-7r>^  (46) 

If  the  same  wire  is  wound  in  parallel  circles  with  their  axes 
through  0  anywhere  on  the  surface  of  revolution  the  equation  of 
whose    generating   curve    is    sin^/r'^  47r///£  =  constant,   the 


field  intensity,  H,  at  0  will  be  tlie  same  as  that  given  by  (46). 
This  equation  may  be  written 

sin  ^/r"  =  I  //^  or  H  =  Z'  sin  B  (47} 

where  p'  =  constant  =  Lj^iril. 

A  plane  section  through  the  axis  of  revolution  of  this  surface, 
drawn  for  a  given  value  of  /^,  is  shown  in  Fig.  106, 

Since  all  points  within  a  surface  drawn  for  a  given  value  of 
/>  lie  upon  surfaces  with  smaller  values  of  /•,  and  therefore  greater 
values  of  //;  and  since  all  points  without  the  surface  lie  upon 
surfaces  with  greater  values  of/  and  smaller  values  of  J/;  it 
follows  that  a  given  length  of  wire,  in  order  that  it  may  produce 


Fie-  n 


the  maximum  field  at  0,  should  be  wound  so  that  its  whole  mass 
just  fills  up  the  volume  within  the  surface  given  by  the  equation 
{47),  where  the  magnitude  of  /  depends  upon  the  quantity  and 
the  length  of  wire.  In  the  actual  winding,  of  course,  some  space, 
indicated  in  the  figure  by  dotted  lines,  must  be  left  for  the  magnet 
and  suspension.  These,  however,  in  modem  sensitive  galva- 
nometers, are  so  .small  as  to  weigh  but  a  very  small  fraction  of 
3  gram,  so  that  tliis  space  is  not  large. 

Since  a  given  length  of  fine  wire  occupies  less  volume  than 
the  same  length  of  coarser  wire,  it  is  an  advantage,  if  a  galva- 
nometer of  a  certain  resistance  is  to  be  constructed,  to  use  fine 
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wire  for  the  smaller  values  of  /,  that  is,  near  the  magnet,  and 
coarser  wire  further  from  the  magnet.  Three  sizes  of  wire  are 
frequently  so  used  in  the  same  coil,  although  a  single  wire  of 
uniform  cross-section  is  usually  employed. 

It  is  evident  that  the  current  traversing  the  coils  of  a  galva- 
nometer constructed  as  above  is  not,  in  general,  strictly  pro- 
portional to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  deflection.  The  law 
Is=  H/G'F(0)^  where  G=N//,  connecting  the  current  with 
the  deflection  can,  however,  easily  be  determined  by  experiment. 

32.  The  Ballistic  Oalvanometer.  The  electric  charge  of  a  con- 
denser, or  the  charge  circulating  through  a  coil  owing  to  electro- 
magnetic induction  (XIII.),  that  is,  in  general,  the  time  integral 
of  a  transitory  current,  can  be  measured  with  a  galvanometer, 
provided  that  sensibly  the  whole  charge  can  be  made  to  circulate 
through  the  galvanometer's  coil  before  the  magnet  (or  coil,  if 
the  instrument  is  of  the  first  type)  has  moved  appreciably*  from 
its  position  of  equilibrium,  and  provided  that  the  damping  (or 
retardation  due  to  friction,  induced  currents  (XIII.,  §  5),  etc.)  of 
the  magnet's  (or  coil's)  motion  is  but  slight.  To  insure  that 
these  conditions  shall  be  satisfied,  and  to  make  the  deflections  of 
the  mirror  easy  to  read,  a  galvanometer  designed  for  this  purpose, 
called  a  ballistic  galvanometer,  is  constructed  with  a  magnet  (or 
coil)  of  considerable  moment  of  inertia  (and  long  period),  and 
damping  is  prevented  as  far  as  possible. 

We  shall  consider  here  only  an  instrument  of  the  second  tj'pe. 
Let  H  denote  the  magnetic  intensity  at  the  magnet  due  to  the 
earth  and  the  control  magnets,  M  the  moment  of  the  magnet, 
K  its  moment  of  inertia,  H  the  magnetic  intensity  at  the  magnet 
due  to  a  current  /  in  the  galvanometer  coils,  and  G  the  constant 
ratio  of  //  to  /,  as  in  §  29.     Then 

H^GI^Gdq\dt 
when  a  current  /=  dqjdt  traverses  the  coils. 

*The  cosine  of  the  angle  moved  through  by  the  magnet  in  the  discharge  lime  f 
must  not  differ  sensibly  from  unity,  or  a  correction  must  be  applied. 
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The  torque  upon  the  magnet,  which  remains  sensibly  in  its 
position  of  equilibrium  during  the  passage  of  the  whole  (appre- 
ciable part  of  the)  charge,  due  to  the  current  /  is 

T^HM^  GMdqldt 

When  a  total  charge  q  is  passed  through  the  coils,  the  (appre- 
ciable part  of  the)  transitory  current  lasting  for  a  time  t*  so  small 
that  the  magnet  docs  not  sensibly  move  within  this  time,  the 
total  angular  impulse  upon  the  magnet  is 

r  Tdt  =  GM  f  {dqldt)dt  =  GM  fdq  =  GAfq 

If  o)  denotes  the  angular  velocity  imparted  to  the  magnet  by 
the  discharge 

Tdt^  GATij^Kto 


f 


and  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  magnet  just  after  the  discharge, 
while  still  sensibly  in  its  position  of  equilibrium,  is 

\Kio'^=l{GMqflK 

If,  as  we  assume  for  the  present,  there  is  no  damping,  the 
magnet  will  come  to  rest  at  a  certain  angle  of  deflection  6,  such 
that  the  work  done  against  the  magnetic  field  of  intensity  H  is 
equal  to  the  original  kinetic  energy  \Kor.  (The  torsion  of  the 
fiber  suspending  the  magnet  is  supposed  negligible.)     Hence 

\{GMqyiK=   r  J/H  sin  Odd  =  J/H(i  -  cos  6) 

from  which 

q^2/G'{KH/My  sin  ^6  (48) 

Thus  the  charge  is  proportional  to  the  sine  of  one-half  the  angle 
of  deflection  (first  elofiffaliopV 

To  obtain  the  chf  tfure  from  (48),  it  would 

be  necessary  to  li  ratio,  as  well  as  H 


I 
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and  G ;  but  the  first  two  of  these  quantities  can  be  eliminated  oy 
making  use  of  (34),  XI,,  according  to  which 

T  being  the  time  in  which  the  magnet,  vibrating  through  an  in- 
finitesimal arc,  executes  a  complete  oscillation.      Thus  we  have 
q=\iT!trG'^m  \6  (49) 

H/C  can  be  readily  determined  by  passing  a  known  steady 
current  /  through  the  coil  and  noting  the  steady  deflection  6. 
Then,  with  the  nomenclature  of  §  33,  (1). 
H/C  =  IiF{8) 

The  period  7"  of  a  complete  vibration  of  the  magnet  for  an 
infinitesimal  arc  can  be  computed  without  difficulty  from  the 
observed  dmc  of  vibration  for  a  finite  arc.  For  small  arcs  the 
difference  between  the  two  times  of  vibration  is  not  appreciable. 
If  the  damping  and  the  torsion  of  the  suspension  are  not  negli- 
gible, further  corrections  must  be  applied.  All  these  matters 
are  discussed  in  Gray's  Absolute  Measurements  in  Electricity  and 
Magnetism. 

The  development  of  the  formula  corresponding  to  (49)  for  the 
ballistic  Deprez-D' Arson val  galvanometer  is  not  difficult  and  is 
left  to  the  reader.     It  is 

q  =  VKRjnSB  ■  8  =  J?/nSB  ■  T/w.^B  (50) 

The  constant  R/nSB  can  be  easily  determined  from  (41)  by 
means  of  a  known  steady  current  and  the  corresponding  known 
deflection. 

In  what  follows  (49)  is  adopted  as  a  standard  formula  for  the 
ballistic  galvanometer.  If  an  instrument  of  the  first  type,  which 
offers  important  advantages  in  many  cases,  is  used,  the  equa- 
tions must  be  modified  by  the  substitution  of  (50)  for  (49). 

33.  The  Best  BeBiatance  for  a  Oalva&ometer  Wound  with  Uni- 
form Wire.     We  shall  now  determine  the  best  resistance  to  be 
given   to  a  set  of  galvanometer  coils,  or  a  galvanometer  coil,  of 
given    type,  m  order  to  produce  the   maximum   sensitiveness,  '1 
when  in  addition  to  the  type  of  galvanometer,  the  space  to  be  j 
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^  filled  by  the  wire,  its  disposition  as  to  the  magnet,  and  its  specific 
resistance  are  given.  The  volume  occupied  by  the  insulation 
will  be  supposed  negligible.* 

Let  T  denote  the  volume  to  be  occupied  by  the  wire,  and  L  the 
length,  5  the  cross-section,  r  the  specific  resistance,  and  g  the 
total  resistance,  of  the  wire.     Then 

g^rLlS^rUJT  {a) 

(i)  First  consider  a  galvanometer  designed  to  measure  steady 
currents.  The  current  /  in  the  galvanometer  is  proportional  to 
some  function  of  0,  the  angle  of  deflection,  as  tan  0,  sin  0, 
^/cos  0,  etc.  Let  this  function  be  denoted  by  J\0).  Then  we 
have,  by  what  has  just  been  said, 

I\0)  =  BI  (6) 

in  which  ^  is  a  constant  for  the  given  galvanometer  and  coil.  B 
is  evidently  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  wire  in  the  coil. 
That  is 

where  A'  is  a  constant  depending  on  the  size  of  the  coils,  the 
type  of  instrument,  etc.     (a)  may  therefore  be  written 


or 


f[0)  =  i9/  =  KLI 
/=f{0)/KL 


If  the  galvanometer  is  connected  in  circuit  with  a  generator 
with  an  e.m.f  ^  and  a  resistance  such  that  the  total  resistance 
in  the  circuit  outside  the  galvanometer  is  R,  we  have 


or 


*  For  a  more  complete  discussion  reference  must  be  made  * 
Mtasurfments  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism^  VoL  IL9  ft 
Vol.  v.,  p.  300. 
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So  far  as  its  dependence  upon  the  length  of  the  wire  is  con- 
cerned, F{ff)  will  be  a  maximum  when  dF{G)\dL  =  o,  that  is  when 

dF{0)ldL  =  o  =  K^{R  -  rLyr)f(R  +  rL^ry  =  o 
which  gives  rL^/r  =  g^  R  (51) 

So  that  the  greatest  sensitiveness  will  be  attained  by  giving 
the  wire  such  a  length,  or  such  a  cross-section,  that  its  resistance 
is  equal  to  the  external  resistance.  It  is  obvious  that  r  should 
be  as  small  as  possible  to  produce  the  maximum  current  with  a 
given  e.m.f.     Hence  the  coils  are  usually  wound  of  copper  wire. 

(2)  If  the  galvanometer  is  one  designed  for  measuring  con- 
denser charges  so  that  the  total  charge  q  crosses  every  section 
of  the  wire,  whatever  its  length  or  resistance,  we  have  (§  32) 

/;(e)=  CBq^CKLq  (52) 

where  C  is  a  constant  and  B  =  KL  can  be  determined  by  measur- 
ing F{6\  §  33,  (i),  when  a  steady  current  /is  passed  through  the 
coils. 

From  (52)  it  is  clear  that  the  wire  should  be  as  fine  as  possible, 
or,  for  a  given  kind  of  wire,  the  resistance  as  great  as  possible. 
The  specific  resistance  is  immaterial,  provided  that  the  total  re- 
sistance is  not  so  great  as  to  make  the  time  constant  (§41,  Chap- 
ter XIII.)  noticeable. 

(3)  If  the  galvanometer  is  to  be  used  for  measuring  discharges 
produced  by  changing  the  magnetic  flux  through  a  coil  (§9, 
Chapter  XIII.),  we  have, 

FlO)  =  CBq  =  CKLNI{g  +  R) 

or,  for  a  given  value  of  N  (the  change  of  coil  flux  producing  the 
discharge), 

F^e)  =  constant  x  Z/(^  +  R)  =  constant  x  //(/?  -f  rLrfT) 

Hence  dF^&)\dL  =  o,  and  the  sensitiveness  is  a  maximum, 

when  r>  /^   X 

S^R  (53) 
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as  ill  an  instrument  used  for  steady  currents.     In  this  case  also, 
r  should  be  as  small  as  possible. 

34,  The  Electro  dynamometer.  The  fomiulEC  developed  in  ^  26 
are  utilised  for  the  absolute  determination  of  current  strength  by 
the  eUdrodyn  aiiwmctfr. 

The  Electrodynamometer  of  Webei,  in  its  simplest  form,  con- 
sists essentially  of  two  large  coils  and  a  much  smaller  coil, 
similar  to  those  described  in  5  26,  together  with  a  fine  metallic 
ribbon  joined  to  one  end  of  the  smaller  coil  and  suspending  this 
coil  from  a  fixed  torsion  head,  with  its  center  at  the  center  of 
the  axis  of  the  two  large  coils,  a  straight  vertical  piece  of  wire 
joined  to  the  other  end  of  the  small  coil  and  dipping  into  a  cup 
of  mercury  below,  and  a  light  mirror  mounted  upon  the  small 
coil  for  reading  its  deflections. 

The  suspension  is  adjusted  by  turning  the  torsion  head  until, 
when  there  is  no  current,  the  planes  of  the  smaller  and  larger 
coils  are  perpendicular.  When  tlie  same  current  /  is  passed 
through  all  the  coils  in  series,  flowing  in  the  same  direction 
through  the  two  lai^er  coils,  the  smaller  coil  will  be  deflected 
through  an  angle  0  such  that  the  return  torque  due  to  the  torsion 
of  the  suspending  ribbon  just  balances  the  torque  of  the  field. 
If  ^is  the  constant  of  torsion  of  the  ribbon,  this  torque  is  T"— 
Ke.     Hence,  by  §  .-6, 

T=  KB  =  r-nNnTTT^R'  cos  Bj{I^  +  rf')I 
and  /=-  K\F?  +  (/*)'/'-'^(«A>T)He/cos  0)i  (54) 

If  ii=  R,  when  the  field  throughout  the  smaller  coil  is  most 
nearly  uniform, 

/=  2t{RK)i/r{n.V^)i(6/co3  0)^  (55) 

fi  being  sensibly  equal  to  1 ,  numerically,  when  the  coils  are  in  air 
The    Siemeni   Electrodynamometer.       Instead  of  keeping    the 
upper  end  of  the  suspension  lixed.  and  measuring  the  angle  of 
twist  of  the  lower  end.  the  torsion  head  is  often  turned  '' 
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rection  opposite  to  that  of  the  deflection  until  the  deflection  is 
reduced  to  zero.  If  6  is  the  angle  through  which  the  torsion 
head  is  turned  to  effect  this  result,  we  have,  by  §  26,  since  the 
planes  of  the  movable  and  fixed  coils  remain  perpendicular, 


and 


/=  {F?  +  dy(JC0)^l{nNtiiryrR  (56) 

/=  2^{KR)mir{nNtiir)^  (57) 


Since  all  the  quantities  in  the  second  members  of  (54)  and  (56) 
can  be  determined  by  direct  measurement,  they  suffice  to  deter- 
mine /  in  absolute  measure.  Since  T  is  proportional  to  the 
square  of  /,  an  alternating  current  can  be  measured  with  the 
electrodynamometer. 

Instead  of  a  suspension  made  of  a  single  ribbon,  a  bifilar  sus- 
pension is  often  used  in  the  Weber  electrodynamometer.  It  con- 
sists of  two  fine  wires,  parallel,  or  nearly  parallel,  connected  to 
the  two  ends  of  the  coil,  serving  to  carry  the  current  to  and  from 
the  coil.  For  small  angles  the  formulae  are  the  same  for  the 
two  kinds  of  suspension. 

When  an  electrodynamometer  is  not  to  be  used  for  the  abso- 
lute determination  of  current  strength,  but  only  for  relative 
measurements,  or  when  it  is  to  be  calibrated  by  comparison  with 
standard  instruments,  its  construction  is  often  greatly  modified  to 
increase  or  diminish  the  sensitiveness,  to  reduce  the  size,  etc. 

In  an  electrodynamometer  of  the  Siemens  type,  in  which  the 
movable  coil  is  always  in  the  same  position  when  measurements 
are  made,  the  current  is  always  proportional  to  the  square  root 
of  the  angle  of  torsion,  whatever  the  form  of  the  coils. 

35.  The  Comparison  of  E.M.F.s  by  Pog^g^endorfTs  Method,  Kay- 

leigh's  Modification.  A  constant  current  /  is  passed  through  the 
circuit  ABCDA,  Fig.  107,  containing  two  accurately  adjustable 
resistances  R  and  R' ,  by  a  battery  D  of  constant  e.m.f  ^^^ 
greater  than  any  of  the  e.m.f.s  to  be  compared.     The  agents  /•', 
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and  /v,  whose  e.m.f.s  ^,  and  I'j  are  to  be  compared  are  placed, 
one  at  a  time,  in  a  shunt  circuit  AGB,  containing  a  galvanometer 
G  and  a  key  KA,  in  such  a  direction  as  to  oppose  a  current 
through  the  shunt  due  to  D.  The  resistances  R  and  R'  are  then 
adjusted,  while  their  sum  R  +  R'  is  kept  constant  and  high,  until 
the  galvanometer  needle  remains  undeflected  whetlier  the  key 


I    "*«  k 


KA  is  open  or  closed.  Then  ^,  the  e.m.f,  of  the  agent  f,  is 
equal  to  R/,  the  potential  difference  between  A  and  B  due  to  the 
field  of  the  current.  Hence,  if  R^  denotes  tlie  value  of  R  for  the 
balance  when  F,  is  in  the  circuit,  and  R^  the  corresponding  value 
when  /^  is  in  tlie  circuit, 

*,  =  ff/and%  =  /?/ 
and  ^,I^,=  ^,/K  (S8) 

Slight  modifications  of  this  method  (potentiometer  methods) 
enable  comparisons  to  be  made  between  two  resistances  or  two 
currents,  and  are  extensively  used. 

36.  The  Comparison  of  a  Capacity  and  a  Eeiistanee  by  the 
Method  of  Direct  Seflectioni,  A  constant  current  /  traverses  a 
circuit  of  high  resistance  including  in  series  the  resistance  R  under 
experiment.  The  plates  of  the  condenser,  of  capacity  S,  arc  con- 
nected to  the  lenninals  of  R,  thus  coming  to  a  difference  of  poten- 
tial RI  and  acquiring  a  charge  SR/.  The  condenser  is  then 
insulated  from  the  battery  circuit  and  discharged  through  a 
ballistic  galvanometer  f7,  producing  an  angular  deflection  &  such 
that 

SR/=HT/C-Trsin^e 
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The  galvanometer  is  then  disconnected  from  the  condenser  and 
Its  terminals  connected  to  two  points  of  the  battery  circuit  be- 
tween which  the  resistance  is  r,  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  re- 
sistance IF  (which  may  be  made  as  large  as  desired)  from  terminal 
to  terminal  through  the  galvanometer.  This  will  not  alter  the 
current  /  appreciably,  but  will  produce  in  the  galvanometer  a 
constant  current 

0'  being  the  corresponding  steady  deflection.     Eliminating  HjGI 
from  {a)  by  means  of  (^),  we  obtain 

SR  =  [r/(r  +  W)]  T\ir  •  sin  \e\I\e')  (59) 

The  ratio  r\{r  +  W\  T,  6,  and  F{e')  being  observed,  SR  is 
given  in  absolute  measure  by  (59). 

The  Determination  of  a  Eesistance  in  Absolute  Measure.  Since 
the  capacity  of  a  condenser  can  be  calculated  from  its  dimen- 
sions, the  method  affords  an  absolute  determination  of  a 
resistance. 

The  Comparison  of  Capacities,  E.M.F.8,  etc.,  by  Direct  Deflec- 
tions. The  above  disposition  of  apparatus,  slightly  modified, 
enables  a  comparison  to  be  made  between  two  capacities,  two 
e.m.f.s,  two  resistances,  or  two  currents. 

Thus,  if  two  condensers  with  capacities  S^  and  S^  are  charged 
to  the  same  voltage  (as  RI)  and  then  discharged  separately 
through  the  same  ballistic  galvanometer,  producing  ang^ular 
throws  of  the  needle  equal  to  6^  and  6^,  we  have,  from  {a\ 

SjS,  =  smi0Jsm^0,  (60) 

Or,  if  the  same  condenser  is  charged  to  different  voltages  l\ 
and  K  in  succession,  and  discharged  each  time  through  the  same 
ballistic  galvanometer, 

F,/ r,  =  sin  J^./sin  J^,  (6i) 
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37.  The  Bridge  Method  of  Comparing  Capacities.  The  conden- 
sers whose  capacities  5j  and  S^  are  to  be  compared  are  arranged 
as  shown  in  Fig.  107,  7?j  and  R^  being  adjustable  resistances.  ATj 
is  first  closed,  K^  being  open.  The  condensers  are  now  charged 
to  voltages  V^  and  V^,  such  that  S^V^  =  S^ V^,  since  they  are 
connected  in  series.  A'j  being  kept  closed,  JC^  is  then  closed 
^so.     If  f^  =  R^I  and  V^  =  R^I,  where  /  is  the  steady  current 
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Fig.  108. 


through  y?j  and  R^,  the  needle  of  G  will  remain  undeflected. 
Otherwise  it  will  be  deflected.  In  this  case  the  condensers  are 
discharged  by  opening  A^j,  K^  being  still  closed,  and  the  process 
is  repeated  with  different  ratios  of  R^  to  R^  until  there  is  no  de- 
flection on  closing  K^  after  ATj  (or  on  opening  K^  before  K^, 

whence  SJS^  =  RJR^  (62) 

The  battery  and  galvanometer  may  be  interchanged  in  the 
above  arrangement.  The  ratio  of  the  capacities  is  given  by  the 
same  formula,  (62). 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

ELECTROMAGNETIC   INDUCTION. 

1.  Magnetic  Flux  Through  a  Coil.  Consider  a  thin  conductor 
in  the  form  of  a  coil  of ;/  approximately  closed  turns,  i,  2,  •  •  • , ;/. 
Let  the  positive  direction  around  any  one  of  the  turns,  k,  be 
chosen  arbitrarily,  and  let  the  positive  direction  around  each  of 
the  others  be  chosen  to  coincide  with  the  direction  of  its  current 
when  the  current  through  the  coil  traverses  turn  k  in  the  positive 
direction.  Let  the  magnetic  flux  through  each  turn  be  denoted 
by  4>  with  the  appropriate  subscript,  as  4>j,  4>2,  •  • . ,  or  4>^,  and 
let  4>  denote  the  average  flux  through  a  single  turn.  Then  the 
mag7ietic  flux  through  tlie  coil,  or  the  coil  flux^  which  will  be  de- 
noted by  N,  is  defined  by  the  equation 

iV=<l>j  +  4>2+ h  *^=«*  (i) 

If  the  area  of  the  surface  with  its  edge  in  any  turn  is  not  so 
great  in  comparison  with  the  width  of  the  conductor  that  the 
flux  across  the  conductor  itself  can  be  neglected  in  comparison 
with  the  flux  through  the  turn,  an  approximately  correct  result 
can  be  obtained  by  assuming  the  conductor  (supposed  circular) 
replaced  by  a  linear  conductor  coinciding  with  its  axis. 

2.  The  Inductance,  or  Coefficient  of  Self  Induction,  of  a  coil  or 

circuit  is  defined  to  be  the  quotient  of  the  coil  flux,  N,  due  to  the 

coil's  own  magnetic  field  divided  by  the  current  /  in  the  coil, 

and  will  be  denoted  by  Z.     Expressed  in  the  form  of  an  equation, 

this  relation  is  t        \tit 

L  =  N\I  (2) 

If  the  inductivity  /x  is  constant  throughout  the  magnetic  field  (in- 
dependent of  /)  so  that  B  and  N  are  proportional  to  the  current 
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/,  the  inductance  is  the  coil  flux  per  unit  current,  and  is  constant. 
If  the  coi!  contains  iron,  L  is  far  from  constant. 

3.  Hutaal  Inductance  or  Coefficient  of  Hutnal  Indnction. 
The  coefficient  of  induction  of  a  coil  I  with  respect  to  a  coil  2  is 
defined  as  the  quotient  of  the  coil  flux  A',,  through  coil  2  due  to 
the  magnetic  field  of  coil  I  divided  by  the  current  /,  of  coii  i, 
and  will  be  denoted  by  M^^.     Thus 

K.=  ^Jf.  (3) 

which  is  constant,  for  a  fixed  configuration  of  the  conductors, 
when  /i  is  constant. 

It  will  be  shown  later  (§  1 3)  that  when  fi.  is  constant  the  coeffi- 
cient of  induction  of  coil  2  with  respect  to  coil  i  is  equal  to  that 
of  coil  1  with  respect  to  coil  2.     Hence  we  may  write 

M^^  =  Af„  =  M=  JVJ/,  =  NJf^  (4) 

This  relation  is  true  only  when  /i  is  constant.  J/=  A/^,  =  ^f^^ 
is  called  the  coefficient  of  mutual  induction,  or  the  mutual  induct- 
ance, of  the  two  coils  i  and  2. 

The  coefficients  of  self  and  mutual  induction  will  be  defined 
from  energy  considerations  in  §  17. 

4.  Electromagnetic  Induction.  Motional  Electric  Intenaity.  It 
follows  as  a  generalisation  from  experiment  that  whenever  a  con- 
ductor moves  in  a  medium  (letlier  or  jether  permeated  by  mat- 
ter) supporting  a  magnetic  field  there  is  developed  at  every  point 
P  of  the  conductor  an  intrinsic  electric  intensity  (arising  from  the 
transformation  of  mechanical  energy  into  electrical  or  electrical 
into  mechanical)  equal  to 

e  =  yuB  sin  7  (S) 

where  B  denotes  the  magnetic  induction  at  P,  u  the  velocity  of 
the  point  /'of  the  conductor  with  respect  to  the  medium  (and 
the  fixed  magnetic  induction  at  /*),  and  7  the  angle  between  the 
directions  of  k  and  B. 

It  is  often  convenient  to  think  of  the  conductor  as  fixed  and 
the  medium  supporting  the  magnetic  field  as  moving,  tojri 


I 
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with  the  field,  in  the  opposite  direction  with  the  velocity  u  at  the 
point  P,     In  this  case  we  must  replace  (5)  by 

e  =  VBu  sin  7  (5^) 

This  will  be  done  in  what  follows. 

The  electric  intensity  e  is  called  a  motional  electric  intensity. 
It  is  also  very  generally  called  an  induced  intensity. 

A  motional  electric  intensity  in  insulators  has  not  yet  been 
observed.     See  V\onAot,  Journal  de  Physique^  Jan.,  1902. 

Motional  E.M.F.  It  follows  from  (5^?)  that  the  component  of 
e  at  the  point  P  in  any  direction  is  equal  to  the  vector  product 


Fig.  109. 

of  the  component  of  B  perpendicular  to  this  direction  and  the 
component  of  u  perpendicular  to  the  plane  containing  B  and  the 
given  direction. 

Hence  it  follows  also  that  whenever  an  element,  of  length  dL^ 
of  a  line  in  any  conductor  is  moving  in  a  medium  supporting  a 
magnetic  field,  a  motional  electromotive  force  is  developed  along 
dL  equal  to  dL  multiplied  by  the  vector  product  of  the  com- 
ponent of  B  perpendicular  to  dL  and  the  component  of  //,  the 
velocity  of  the  medium  (and  tubes  of  induction)  relative  to  dL 
considered  as  fixed,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  containing  B  and 
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dL.  Thus,  \16  denotes  the  angle  between  ^and  the  component 
of  (■  parallel  to  dL.  and  ^  the  angle  between  «  and  the  plane 
containing  B  and  the  component  of  e  just  mentioned  (or  the  ele- 
ment dL),  the  e.m.f.  along  dL  is  given  in  magnitude  and  direction 
by  the  equadoo    ^^r  _  ^iv(i)  sin  «)(„  si,,  «  (6) 

The  relative  directions  of  the  quantities  occurring  in  this  equation 
are  shown  in  Fig.  109,  the  axis  of  Z  being  made  to  coincide  with 
the  direction  of  dL  and  1/^,  and  the  plane  of  XZ  with  the  plane 
containing  B  and  dL. 

The  second  member  of  (6)  is  evidently  the  time  rate  at  which 
magnetic  flux  sweeps  across  the  element  of  length  dL,  or,  nu- 
merically, the  number  of  unit  tubes  of  induction  moving  across 
dL  per  unit  time.  If  we  denote  this  rate,  per  unit  Unglh  of  dL, 
by  d^ldt  (6)  may  be  written 

d-^  =  dLd^ldt  (6<i) 

which,  however,  does  not  give  the  direction  of  1^^  (sec  Lcm's 
iazu  below). 

From  the  two  preceding  equations  it  is  clear  that  the  motional 

^^^ectromotive  force  along  a  line  L  of  any  lengtli  or  form  in  a 

^^unductor  moving  in  a  medium  supporting  a  magnetic  field  is 

»         H'  =  fdLV{B  sin  ff){u  sin  y9)  =  j'dL  ■  d4>jdl  =  d^/di     (7) 

where  d^jdt  denotes  tlie  time  rate  at  which  magnetic  flux  sweeps 

in  the  same  general  direction  across  the  line  L.  or,  numerically, 

the  number  of  unit  tubes  of  magnetic  induction  moving  across  L 

per  unit  time,  the  last  two  expressions  not  giving  the  direction 

of  f,     (See  Lens's  law  below.) 

Motional  e.m.f.  and  Ampere's  Law.  The  existence  of  a  mo- 
tional e.m.f.  and  its  origin  in  the  transformation  of  mechanical 
work  (in  moving  the  conductor  against  the  electromagnetic  forces 
of  §  4,  XII.)  into  electrical  energy  or  vice  versa  being  established 
by  experiment,  its  magnitude  and  direction  can  be  deduced  from 
Ampere's  law  if  wc  assume  that  all  the  work  done  in  movbg  a 
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conductor  against  electromagnetic  forces  is  transformed  into 
electrical  energy,  and  that  all  the  energy  acquired  by  a  moving 
conductor  owing  to  the  action  of  electromagnetic  forces  is  trans- 
formed without  loss  from  the  energy  of  the  electromagnetic  field. 
Thus  suppose  dL  at  the  point  P  to  be  the  element  of  length 
of  a  thin  wire  carrying  a  current  /  (due  wholly  or  in  part  to  the 
motional  e.m.f.).  The  force  upon  the  element,  as  given  by 
Ampere's  law,  §  4,  XII.,  is 

dF^  dLNIB  sin  6 

The  component  of  dF  in  the  direction  of  the  velocity  u  is  then 

dF'  ^dFsm0=^dLsin/3  IB  sin  0 

and  if  the  element  is  moved  against  the  force  dF'  with  the 
velocity  —  u  work  will  be  done  upon  the  element  at  the  rate 

P=  dF'u  =  dLu  sin  /3  IB  sin  6 

Hence  the  intrinsic  e.m.f.  developed  in  the  length  dL  by  the 
relative  motion  of  conductor  and  field  is 

d-^^PjI^  dLu  sin  fiBsmO 

in  magnitude,  and 

d^  =  dLy{B  sin  d)(u  sin  ff) 

in  both  magnitude  and  direction,  since  d'9  must  have  the  same 
direction  as  /  when  energy  is  transformed  from  mechanical  to 
electrical  form. 

The  agreement  between  this  result  and  (6)  justifies  the  above 
assumption. 

5.  Induced  Electric  Intensity  and  E.M.F.  It  follows  from  ex- 
periment that  in  a  conductor  at  rest  in  the  surrounding  medium 
the  same  electric  intensities  (and  e.m.f  s)  are  developed  by  a 
given  motion  of  the  tubes  of  magnetic  induction  (without  motion 
of  the  medium)  relatively  to  the  conductor,  due  to  the  motion  in 
the  medium  of  the  magnets  or  electric  circuits  producing  the  field, 
as  by  the  same  relative  motion  of  the  conductor  with  reference  to 
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f  fixed  medium  and  field,     This  would  be  expected  from  the 
I'that  the  motional  intensity  can  always  be  calculated  from  the 
Hon  of  the  tubes  of  induction  with  reference  to  the  conductor, 
I  the  fact  that  the  forcive  upon  the  conductor  is  in  both  cases 
Ittl  and  opposite  to  the  forcive  upon  the  magnets  or  circuits 
Iducing  the  field,  so  that  the  work  done  by  or  against  the 
■omagnetic  forces  during  a  given  relative  motion  of  the  con- 
»r  and  the  magnets  or  circuits  is  in  both  cases  the  same. 
;  intensities  and  e.m.f.s  are  not  intrinsic,  no  energy  being 
^ormtd  from  mechanical  to  electrical,  or  vice  versa,  in  the 
&«.(  ivhich  are  tluir  scats,  since  the  conductor  does  not  move 
reciably)  against  or  under  the  action  of  any  force.     Through 
•  agency  electrical  energy  is  transferred  to  or  from  the  con- 
tor  at  rest,  the  transformation  taking  place  at  the  circtiit  which 
VIS  (in  which  tliere  is  a  motional  e.m.f.). 

&Iso,  when  the  magnetic  flux  through  a  circuit  changes  owing 
my  other  cause  than  the  relative  motion  of  the  circuit  and  a 
magnetic  field,  as  when  the  current  in  the  given  circuit  itself  (if 
a  conductor)  or  the  current  in  a  neighboring  circuit  varies,  the 
tubes  of  magnetic  induction  must  be  conceived  to  moi'e  inward 
or  outward  across  the  circuit,  since  all  tubes  of  magnetic  induc- 
tion are  continuous  or  closed,  and  since  each  tube  has  the  same 
strength  throughout  its  length.  Mence  the  change  of  the  mag- 
netic field  in  this  manner  would  be  expected  to  develop  intensi- 
ties and  e.m  f  s  similar  to  those  developed  by  the  relative  mo- 
tion of  a  conductor  and  magnets  or  circuits  carrying  steady 
currents ;  and  this  expectation  is  fully  confirmed  by  experi- 
ment. These  e.m.fs  are  not  intrinsic,  energy  being  merely 
transfirred,  not  transformed,  through  their  agency,  and  all 
the  (electrical)  energy  so  transferred  coming  originally  (by  trans- 
formation) from  the  intrinsic  e.m.f.s  in  the  circuit,  or  one  of  the 
circuits. 

The  intensities  and  e.m.f.s  considered  in  this  section  are  called 
iW«cc(/ electric  intensities  and  e.mf.s,  although,  as  stated  in  §4, 
the  same  term  is  very  generally  applied  to  the  motional  inten.<iit)r 
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and  e.m.f.  also.     When  the  intensity  is  not  intrinsic,  E  should 
be  substituted  for  e  in  (5)  and  (5^?). 

Satisfactory  direct  experiments  upon  the  induced  intensity  in 
insulators  have  not  yet  been  made ;  but  the  very  important  con- 
sequences of  assuming  that  the  results  established  by  experiment 
for  conductors  apply  to  insulators  as  well  are  justified  by  their 
agreement  with  experiment.     See  Chapter  XVI. 

Lenz*8  Law.  The  general  form  of  Lens's  law,  which  is  only  a 
particular  case  of  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  is  as 
follows  :  Whenever  an  e.m.f  is  induced  in  any  body,  either  a  con- 
ductor or  a  dielectric,  by  a  variation  of  the  magnetic  field  or  by 
relative  motion  between  the  body  and  magnets  or  circuits  tra- 
versed by  electric  currents,  the  e.m.f  has  such  a  direction  that 
in  the  resultant  magnetic  field  the  variation  of  the  field,  or  the 
motion,  which  produced  the  e.m.f  is  opposed. 

Thus  when  a  wire  is  moved  in  a  magnetic  field,  the  field  is 
strengthened  on  the  side  toward  which  the  wire  is  moving  and 
weakened  on  the  other  side,  since  the  force  on  the  wire  is  from 
the  stronger  to  the  weaker  part  of  the  resultant  field  (§  3,  XII.). 
This  gives  the  direction  of  the  motional  e.m.f  at  once ;  for  it 
gives  the  direction  around  the  wire  of  the  lines  of  intensity  it 
produces,  and  this  direction  bears  a  definite  relation  (§  i,  XIII.) 
to  the  direction  of  the  current  developed  by  the  motional  e.m.f., 
which  is  the  direction  of  the  e.m.f  itself 

6.  The  Second  Law  of  Circnitation.  Integral  Form.  Consider 
any  closed  curve,  or  circuit,  in  a  conductor  or  dielectric  traversed 
by  a  magnetic  field.  Let  the  positive  direction  around  the  cir- 
cuit be  chosen  arbitrarily,  and  the  positive  direction  through  the 
circuit  according  to  the  convention  of  §  2,  XII.,  the  first  direc- 
tion being  related  to  the  second  as  the  direction  of  rotation  to 
the  direction  of  translation  of  a  right-handed  screw.  Then,  if  the 
circuit  moves  relatively  to  the  magnetic  field  in  any  manner,  or  if 
the  field  \arics  in  any  manner,  or  if  both  changes  occur  together, 
^dTN{B  sin  6)(ii  sin  y8)  taken  in  the  positive  direction  once  around 
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B  circuit  evidently  denotes  the  rate  at  which  the  magnetic  flux 

iie  positive  direction  through  tiie  circuit  is  tHminishing.    If  we 

me  that  electromotive  forces  are  induced  in  insulators  accord- 

3  precisely  the  same  laws  as  in  conductors,  it  follows  that 

,  the  magnetic  flux  through  any  circuit  changes  owing   to 

auses  an  c.m.f.  is  induced  around   tlic  circuit  equal    to  the 

t  which  the  magnetic  flux  through  the  circuit  is  decreasing. 

is,  if  *  denotes  the  magnetic  flux  through  the  circuit  (posi- 

|_when  in  the  positive  direction)  and  Sf  the  e.m.f.  around  the 

uit  (positive  when  in  the  positive  direction),  at  the  time  t 


■  ,i<i>j,if 


(8) 


1  is  the  second  law  of  circiiitation  (in  its  integral  form).    The 
i".  may  be  wholly,  or  only  partially,  or  not  at  all,  intrinsic. 
*As  an  immediate  deduction  from  (8)  it  follows  that  the  e.m.f. 
induced  in  a  coil  of  wire  through  which  the  coil  flux  changes  at 
the  rate  d.Wjdt  is 

^ dXjdl  (Srt) 

The  relative  directions  of  induced  electromotive  force  and 
change  of  magnetic  flux,  as  given  by  (S)  and  (Sa),  can  also  be 
obtained  immediately  from  Lenz's  law. 

E.H.F.  of  Self  Indaction.  Thus  when  the  current  /in  an  iso- 
lated coil,  of  inductance  L,  increases  at  the  rate  dfjdt,  and  the 
coil  flux  therefore  at  the  rate  dN{dt  =  d{Lr)]dl,  an  e.m.f. 
—  d{Lr)dt  is  induced  in  the  coil.  Thus  the  change  of  the  cur- 
rent or  of  the  magnetic  flux  is  opposed  by  the  induced  e.m.f 

E.H.F.  of  Hntnal  Induction.  Also,  if  the  current  /,  in  one  (i) 
of  two  coils,  with  mutual  inductance  J/,  incrcMCS  at  tlie  rate 
dijdt,  and  therefore  the  coll  flux  vV,,  =  Mf^  through  the  other 
coil  (2)  due  to  the  first  coil  at  the  rate  dN,Jdf=  d(MQ/dr.  an 
e.m.f.  —  d{M/,)jdl  is  induced,  owing  to  this  change  of  flux,  in 
coil  2  (in  addition  to  the  e.m.f.  —  d{L^I^jdl).  At  the  same  ti 
there  is  induced  in  coil  i  the  e.mS.  —  ld{LJ,)/dt+  dt' 
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7.  Differential  Form  of  the  Second  Law  of  Circnitation  for  Media 
at  Best.  The  Curl  of  a  Vector.  Curl  £.  Consider  an  infinites- 
imal plane  circuit  of  area  dS  in  a  changing  magnetic  field  in  a 
medium  at  rest.  Let  B  denote  the  induction  at  dS  and  dB  its 
increase  (in  magnitude  and  direction)  in  the  time  dt.  The  line 
integral  of  induced  electric  intensity,  E,  around  the  edge  of  dS, 
viz.,  JE  cos  6  dL^  is  evidently  a  maximum  when  dS  is  perpen- 
dicular to  dBf  in  which  case 

fE  cos  e  dL^  —  d^/dt  =  -  dBjdtdS 
Hence  the  maximum  e.m.f.  around  the  edge  of  dS  per  unit  area  is 

JE  cos  e  dLjdS  =  -  dBjdt 

Now  the  maximum  line  integral  of  a  vector  per  unit  area 
around  the  edge  of  an  infinitesimal  circuit  at  a  point  is  called  the 
curl  of  the  vector  at  the  point.     Hence  the  above  equation  may 

be  written  ,       curl  E=- dBjdt  (9) 

Thus  curl  £  is  a  vector  with  the  magnitude  and  direction  of 
—  dBjdt,  The  three  components  of  curl  E  along  the  rect- 
angular coordinate  axes  of  X,  Y,  and  Z  are 


curl,£=  -^  dBjdt 
curlj  £  =  -  dB^jdt 
c\xr\^  E=— dBjdt 


(10) 


Cartesian  expressions  for  these  components  will  be  developed 
in  §4,  XVI. 

E  in  the  above  equations  denotes  the  (non-intrinsic)  induced 
electric  intensity,  and  does  not  include  the  motional  intensity  or 
any  other  intrinsic  intensity,  or  any  intensity  connected  with 
electric  charges,  true  or  fictitious,  if  present.  Since,  however, 
the  line  integral  of  the  latter  intensity  around  any  closed  circuit 
is  zero,  its  curl  is  zero,  and  (9)  will  remain  true  i{  E  is  taken  to 
denote  the  vector  sum  of  the  induced  intensity  and  the  intensity 
(whose  curl  is  zero)  due   to  the  presence  of  charges,  true  or 
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(ous.     The  second  law  of  circuitation  will  be  generalised  in 
tpter  XV. 


.  The  Absolute   Determination   of  a   Resistance   by   Lorenz'i 

Xetbod.     A  circular  coil  C,  Fig.  i  lo,  mounted  with  the  planes 

of  its  turns  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  is  traversed  by  a  constant 

current  /,  the  resistance  H  to  be  determined  being  included  in 

L     the  circuit.     With  its  axis  coincident  with  that  of  the  coil,  a  cdr- 

r     cular  metallic  disc  V  rotates  with  a  constant  angular  velocity, 

making/  revolutions  per  second.     Wires  bearing  upon  the  edge 
'     and  axle  of  the  disc  connect  it  through  a  galvanometer  G  with 
the  terminals  of  the  resistance  R. 

Let  Jlf  denote  the  magnetic  flux  across  the  disc  between  its 
edge  and  tlie  edge  of  its  axle  per  unit  current  in  the  coil.  Then 
the  magnetic  flux  cut  across  by  every  radius  of  the  disc,  between 
axle  and  circumference,  in  one  complete  revolution  is  M/  {pro- 
vided there  is  no  current  in  the  di.sc).  Hence  an  e.m.f  is  devel- 
oped along  every  radius  of  the  disc  equal,  from  axle  to  circum- 
ference or  from  circumference  lo  axle,  to  Afyf.  The  connections 
from  the  disc  to  the  terminal.*  of  R.  for  a  given  direction  of  rota- 
tion of  the  disc,  are  so  arranged  that  the  induced  e.m.f.  .I^/and 
the  e.m.f  Rl  are  in  opposition  through  the  galvanometer;  then 
the  resistance  or  the  speed  of  the  disc  is  adjusted  until  the  gal- 
vanometer shows  no  deflection  when  the  galvanometer  circuit  is 
either  open  or  closed.     Then 


.}//•/  =  AV 


M 
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and  R^Mp  (ii) 

/  can  be  measured  directly,  and  M  can  be  calculated  from  the 
linear  dimensions  and  number  of  turns  of  the  coil.  Hence  R  can 
be  determined  in  absolute  measure. 

If  C  is  a  long  solenoid,  and  if  D  is  placed  well  within  C, 

where  n  denotes  the  number  of  turns  of  wire  per  cm.  upon  the 
solenoid,  and  r  and  r'  denote  the  radii  of  the  disc  and  its  axle. 

The  method  serves  also  for  the  comparison  of  low  resistances, 
in  which  case  J/ need  not  be  known. 

9.  Induction  Discharge  Through  a  Circuit.  When  the  coil  flux 
through  a  coil  of  resistance  R  changes  from  one  value  N^  to 
another  value  N^  as  the  time  changes  from  t^  to  /^  an  electric 
charge 

q^Jldt^f'9IR'dt^J{--dNldt)IR'dt^--{N^-^A^IR{i2) 

due  to  electromagnetic  induction,  circulates  in  the  positive  direc- 
tion around  the  circuit.  Here  /  denotes  that  part  of  the  current, 
and  "9  that  part  of  the  electromotive  force,  in  the  circuit  due  to 
the  change  of  flux. 

Thus  q  depends  wholly  upon  the  resistance  and  the  total 
change  in  the  flux,  and  not  at  all  upon  the  time  or  the  way  in 
which  this  change  takes  place. 

10.  The  Electrokinetic  Energy  of  the  Field  of  an  Isolated 
Circuit.  The  magnetic  energy  residing  in  the  field  of  a  single 
coil  or  circuit  whose  coil  flux  is  N  when  its  current  is  /  is 

W==^/N=^LP  =  ^N*/L  (13) 

provided  that  Z  =  iV//=  constant,  that  is,  provided  fi  is  con- 
stant. 

For,  if  no  energy  is  dissipated,  the  energy  of  the  field  is  equal 
to  the  work  done  against  the  counter  e.m.f.  —  dNjdt  in  increas- 


|ithe  current  from  o  to  /or  the  coil  flux  from  o  to  A'.  If  jV 
!  /  denote  also  the  instantaneous  values  of  the  coil  flux  and 
current,  the  work  done  against  the  e.m.f.  —  dNjdt,  or  the  energy 
stored  in  the  field,  in  tlie  time  dt  is 


(  d\V=  IdNjdl  dt  =  UN  (14) 

Hence 

IV  =  j"  IdN=  f  Udl=  \Ln  =  ^IN=  ^.vyL 

which  is  identical  with  (13). 

The  same  result  follows  from  §  19,  XI.,  which  gives 

IV=  ^0a  =  \Nln-nf=  \NI=  etc. 

W  is  called  the  ehctrokimtic  energy  of  the  field.  A  mechan- 
ical conception  of  this  energy  is  given  in  §  1 1,  B. 

U.  A.  Mechanical  Analogtie*  of  L,  I,  N,  ^,  dH/dt,  and  W. 
(i)  Let  L.  I,  and  N  =  LI  denote  the  moment  of  inertia,  angular 
velocity,  and  angular  momentum,  respectively,  of  a  rigid  body  B 
about  a  given  axis.  If  the  angular  velocity  /  is  increased  at 
the  rate  dijdl,  and  the  angular  momentum  at  the  rate  dNjdt 
=  d{LI)jdt,  the  increase  will  be  opposed  by  a  torque  of  inertia 
equal  to  ^  =  —  dNjdt.  To  overcome  this  torque,  that  is  to  in- 
crease the  velocity  or  momentum,  an  equal  and  opposite  torque 
-I-  dNjdt  must  be  applied.  The  rate  at  which  work  is  done  in 
increasing  the  velocity  or  momentum  is  dWjdt  =  hiNjdt^  and 
the  total  work  done  in  increasing  the  velocity  from  o  to  /,  or  the 
momentum  from  o  to  N=  LI,  is 

W=pdN-^jLIdI=\m^  \LP 

which  is  the  kinetic  enci^y  of  B  when  its  angular  velocity  is  /. 
( 2 )  Let  L,  I.  and  N  =  LI  denote  the  mass,  linear  velocity, 
and  momentum,  respectively,  of  an  incompressible  liquid  flowing 
in  a  closed  pipe  of  constant  cross-secdon.  If  the  velocity  /  is 
increased  at  the    rate,  dijdi,  and  the   momentum   at  the  rate 


I 


dNftlt,  the  increase  will  be  opposed  by  a  force  of  inertia  equal 
to  —  dNjdt  =  ^.  To  overcome  this  inertia,  that  is,  to  increase 
the  velocity  or  momentum,  an  equal  and  opposite  force  +  dNjdt 
must  be  applied.  The  rate  at  which  work  is  done  in  increasing 
the  momentum  is  tflVjdt  =  IdNjdl,  and  the  total  work  done  in 
increasing  the  momentum  from  o  to  A''=i/is 

W=JrdN=  VN=  \Ln 

which  is  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  liquid  ivhon  its  velocity  is  /. 

Neither  of  these  analogues  is  at  all  complete.  Thus  the 
energy  in  (i)  resides  wholly  in  the  rigid  body  and  tlie  energy 
in  (2)  resides  wholly  inside  the  pipe,  while  the  energy  of  an  elec- 
tromagnetic field  may  reside  almost  wholly  in  the  dielectric  sur- 
rounding the  conductor. 

B,  HCechanical  Conception  of  the  magnetic  Field.     Let  fi,  H, 

and  B  =  ftH  denote  the  moment  of  inertia  per  unit  volume,  angu- 
lar velocity,  and  angular  momentum  per  unit  volume,  respectively, 
at  a  point  /'  in  an  incompressible  medium  in  a  given  type  of  rota- 
tory motion.  If  the  angular  velocity  //  is  increased  at  the  rate 
dHjdt,  and  the  angular  momentum  per  unit  volume  therefore  at 
the  rate  dBjdt  =  ftdHjdt  the  increase  will  be  opposed  by  a  tor^jue 
of  inertia  equal,  per  unit  volume  at  P,  to  curl  £  =  —  dBjdl  (£ 
being  the  force  per  unit  area  acting  tangential  to  the  surface  of 
the  rotating  element). 

Adhering  to  the  fundamental  conception  of  the  electric  field, 
§§  13-14,  1-,  according  to  which  E  is  a  kind  of  shearing  stress 
between  positive  and  negative  a;ther  cells,  we  shall  therefore 
assume  that  at  any  point  of  a  magnetic  field  in  free  lether  the 
positive  and  negative  cells  are  rotating  with  equal  angular  speeds 
in  opposite  directions  (unlike  cells  being  in  contact  or  geared  to- 
gether) the  axes  of  rotation  being  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the 
intensity  at  the  point,  and  the  direction  of  rotation  of  the  positive 
cells  being  related  to  the  direction  of  the  intensity  as  the  rotation 
to  the  translation  of  a  right-handed  screw.     We  shall  assume 
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i  magnetic  intensity  //  to  be  the  angular  velocity  of  the  poai- 
I  cells,  equal  and  opposite  to  the  angular  velocity  of  the 
ptive  cells.  We  shall  further  assume  /*  to  be  tlie  sum  per 
fe  volume  of  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the  cells.  Then  lH 
>  ^Hff  will  be  the  sum  of  the  angular  momenta  of  the  positive 
Us  per  unit  volume,  and  —  J5  =  —  Jm^  will  be  the  sum  of 
^  angular  momenta  of  the  negative  cells  per  unit  volume.  The 
total  kinetic  energy  per  unit  volume  will  be  \i\fiH  x  //)  + 
J(— J/i^/ X  — //)  =  Jm^*-  The  centrifugal  force  arising  from 
the  rotation  of  the  cells  will  account  for  the  pressure  normal  to 
the  lines  of  magnetic  intensity,  and  therefore  for  the  tension  along 
the  lines  of  intensity,  and  these  tensions  and  pressures  will  account 
for  the  mechanical  forces  upon  magnets,  for  Ampere's  law,  etc. 
For  a  fuller  account  of  this  conception  and  its  application  to  nu- 
merous electrical  phenomena  see  Lodge's  AfoJi-rn  llnvs  of  EIic- 
tridty,  and  an  article  by  W.  S.  Franklin,  Physical  Revictu,  Vol.  4. 
12.  Eleotrokinetic  Energy  Deasity  in  a  Hediam  With  Conitant 
Inductivity  (ft).     Fig.  1 1 1  represents  a  plane  section  through  a 


coil  RR  with  «  turns  («  =  3  in  the  figure),  an  equipotential  sur- 
face S.  and  a  tube  of  induction  ABCDA  threading  the  circuit  RR 
and  cutting  out  from  the  equipotential  an  element  of  area  dS. 


L 
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If  /  denotes  the  current  through  the  coil,  the  m.m.f.  around 
the  tube  ABCDA  is 

nI=fHdL 

The  magnetic  flux  across  the  equipotential  5"  is 

Njn  =^fBdS 
Hence  the  energy  of  the  magnetic  field  is 

fF=  \IN=\nINIn  =  \jHdLjBdS 

=  \JfBHdLdS=flBHdr  =f^fil/*dr 


(15) 


the  integration  being  extended  throughout  the  magnetic  field. 
The  energy  per  unit  volume  is  therefore 

r=  dlV/dr  =  IBff^  IfiH^  =  J^//i  (i6) 

as  otherwise  proved  in  §  i8,  XI. 

For  the  work  done  during  the  process  of  magnetisation  when 
/i  is  a  function  of  If  see  §  i8,  XI.,  or  §  29. 

13.  The  Electrokiiietic  Energy  of  the  Field  of  Two  or  More 
Cironits  in  a  Medium  of  Constant  Indnotivity  (/i).  Consider  first 
two  circuits,  i  and  2,  Fig.  112,  with  «j  and  n^  turns  and  currents 
/i  and  Z^,  respectively.  Let  L^,  L^,  M^^,  and  M^^  denote  the  self 
inductances  and  coefficients  of  induction  (§  3,  XIII.)  of  the  two 
circuits.  Let  //j  denote  the  magnetic  intensity  at  any  point  P 
due  to  the  current  I^  alone,  H^  that  due  to  the  current  /^  alone, 
and  H  the  resultant  intensity  due  to  /^  and  /^  together.     Then 

H^  =  H^  +  H^  +  2H^H^  cos  e^^ 

if  ^j2  denotes  the  angle  between  Hy  and  H^     The  total  energy 
in  the  magnetic  field  is,  by  §  12, 

W^f^fiH'dr  =  I  //i^iVr  +  I  ffiH^'dr  +ffiH,//^  cos  0^^ 
the  integrations  extending  throughout  the  magnetic  field. 
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The  first  and  second  integrals  are  equal,  respectively,  to 
JZj/i'  and  \L^^,  by  §§  10  and  12. 

To  evaluate  the  third  integral,  consider  a  magnetic  equipoten- 
tial  surface  S  for  the  field  of  /j  alone  drawn  through  J\  and  7",  a 
tube  of  induction  of  this  field  enclosing  P  and  cutting  out  from  S' 


2\ 


an  element  of  area  dS,  With  N,  the  normal  to  dS,  H^  and  B^ 
make  the  angle  0^^  The  integml  ffiH^If^  cos  ^j,  dr  may  evi- 
dently be  written 

SSv'^x^t  cos  ^xt  dSdL  =/  H^dLjfiH^  cos  0^^  dS 

in  which  the  first  integration  extends  around  the  tube  T  and  the 
second  over  the  surface  5.     Now,  by  (22),  XII., 

and,  by  the  definitions  of  magnetic  flux  and  coil  flux, 

ff^ff,  cos  e,^S  -  NJn,  -  M„/Jn, 
Hence    fH^dLfft//,  cos  0,^S -  «/,>»/„/,/«,  -  if„//, 
and  JT-  /i^/^^T  -  iA,V  +  | A,/,»  +  //>„//,  (i;) 
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If,  in  evaluating  the  third  integral,  we  interchange  the  roles  of 
circuits  i  and  2,  we  obtain 

IV=  /^mAVt  =  J  V.'  +  J  W,*  +  MJ,I,         (17') 
Since  the  two  expressions  for  W  are  equal, 

^.1  =  ^.,  (18) 

as  stated  in  §  3. 

The  term  M^JJ^  =  M^IJ^  is  called  the  mutual  energy  of  the 
two  coils  or  fields.  In  the  same  way,  in  general,  the  expression 
7Vjj/j  denotes  the  mutual  energy  of  the  fields  i  and  2. 

In  exactly  the  same  manner  it  may  be  shown  that  if  we  have 
any  number  of  circuits  i,  2,  •  •  • ,  «  with  currents  /j,  /j,  •  •  • ,  /,, 
inductances  Zj,  Zj,  •  •  • ,  i^,  and  coefficients  of  mutual  induction 
J/j2,  J/j3,  • . . ,  M^,  M^^,  .  •  • ,  etc.,  then  the  electrokinetic  energy  is 

+  J^JJ2  +  >V/3  +    •  •  •  +   ^4^3  +   •  •  •  (19) 

14.  The  Coefficient  of  Self  Induction  of  a  Coil  is  Proportional 
to  the  Square  of  its  Number  of  Turns,  the  dimensions  of  the  coil 
being  kept  constant.  For  if  4>  denotes  the  average  flux  through 
a  single  turn  of  the  coil, 

where  ^  is  a  constant.     Hence 

L  =  iV//=  «4>//=  kff  (20) 

15.  The  Coefficient  of  Mutual  Induction  of  Two  Coils  is  Pro- 
portional to  the  Product  of  the  Numbers  of  Turns  in  the  Two  Coils, 

the  dimensions  and  positions  of  the  coils  remaining  constant.  For 
if  4>,2  denotes  the  average  flux  through  a  single  turn  of  coil  2 
due  to  a  current  /^  in  coil  i, 

d)    —  kn  I 

where  ^  is  a  constant.     Hence 

M,^  =  iV,,//,  =  «,*,,//,  =  kn,n^  (21) 
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.  The  Coefficient  of  Self  Induction  of  a  Coil  is  Proportional  to 

IXinear  Dimenaions,  the  shape  of  the  coi!  and  its  number  of 

s  remaining  constant.     To  prove  this,  consider  a  coil  A,  and 

her  coil  A'  with  Uncar  dimensions  it  times  as  great.     K  P 

1 1"  are  corresponding  points,  6'  and  5'  corresponding  equi- 

•ntial  surfaces,  ^S  and  ifS'  corresponding  elements  of  area, 

md  B'  corresponding  inductions,  <1»  and  ^'  corresponding 

ige  fluxes  through  a  single  turn  for  the  same  current  /,  and 

ind  /.'  the  corresponding  inductances  for  the  two  coils,  then 

i/itB.  by  5  11.  XII.,  and  dS'  =  l^dS.     Hence 


*'  =jB-dS'=kjB.{S  =  -i* 

I.'  =  >,<i>' I  f  =  hi^  j  f  =  i-L 


(22) 


ich  was  to  be  proved. 
1  like  manner  it  may  be  shown  that  the  coefficient  of  mutual 
1  of  two  coils  is  proportional  to  the  linear  dimen.sions, 
I  relative  dimensions  and  distances  retaining  the  same  ratios. 

uT.  Energy  Definitions  of  Self  and  Untaal  Indnctanoe.     From 
p),  S  lo,  the  coefficient  of  self  induction  of  a  coil  or  other  con- 
Mr  may  be  defined  as  the  ratio  of  twice  the  energy  of  its 
[netic  field  to  the  square  of  its  current.     Thus 


L=2WIP=^^fPiiTlP 


(23) 

definition  is  not  identical  with  that  of  §  2  unless  /i  is  con- 
stant. It  \s  often  more  convenient  than  the  previous  definition 
in  getting  the  inductance  of  non-linear  circuits  or  conductors. 

In  like  manner  the  coefficient  of  mutual  induction  of  two  cir- 
cuits or  conductors  may  be  defined  as  tlie  ratio  of  tha'r  mutual 
magnetic  energy  to  the  product  of  their  currents,  by  §  13.    Thus 


M„ 


=  (M'„  =  M,^IJ^II,I^  =  (/m^,//,  cos  ff,^T)///^    (24) 


^^^^rom  the  definitions  just  given  the  relations  proved  in  §§  14— 
'      16  on  the  basis  of  the  earlier  definitions  may  be  readily  estab- 
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lished.     Thus  if  the  number  of  turns  of  a  co&i 
ratio  n,  the  dimensions  and  the  current 
ms^etic  intensity  If  in  every  element  of  voli 
altered  in  the  same  ratio.    Hence  L  » JV^^^/^ 
in  the  square  of  the  same  ratio.     The  other 
established  in  like  manner. 

18.  The  Inductance  of  Any  Vumber  of  Oolls 
If  all  the  coils  of  §  1 3  are  connected  in  series^  /^ 
Hence,  if  L  denotes  the  inductance  of  the  system 

If  the  individual  coils  are  so  constructed  or 

all  the  mutual  inductances  vanish, 

\- 

L^L^  +  L^+'U'  +  L^  ; 

The  principle  of  (26)  is  commonly  applied  in  th^ 

of  standards  of  inductance  variable  by  fixed  amou 
of  (25)  in  the  construction  of  continuously  adjustat 
of  inductance.  For  this  purpose  two  circular  coil 
tances  L^  and  L^  are  mounted  (i)  with  their  axes  a 
the  distance  between  their  centers  adjustable,  or  ( 
centers  coincident  and  the  angle  between  the  planes  • 
adjustable.  Thus  the  mutual  inductance  Jf  is  ad 
therefore  the  resultant  self  inductance, 

L  =  L^  +  L^+  2M 

M  is  positive  or  negative  according  as  the  magn< 
to  one  coil  threads  tlie  other  in  the  positive  or  neg^ti 
the  direction  of  the  current  around  each  circuit  beii 
the  positive  direction  around  the  circuit. 

It  will  be  shown  in  §  44,  that  a  condenser  of  cap 
nected  in  series  with  a  coil  of  inductance  L  produi 
effect  in  the  case  of  harmonic  alternating  currents,  s 
tance  L  —  i/S/r^,  where  /  =  27r  x  the  frequency  of 
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.  L,Lj  — H'  is  not  Less  thaa  Zero.     Let  L^  and  L^  denote 
jelf  inductances  of  two  coils,  and  M  their  mutual  inductance. 


L,L,~M^- 


(38; 


Sor  the  electrokinetic  energy  of  the  field,  given  by  (17).  is  a 
s  or  positive  quantity,  whatever  the  values  of  the  currents  ; 
md  (28)  is  the  condition  that  this  expression  may  never  be  less 
than  zero,  whatever  the  values  of  the  currents. 

The  proposition  may  also  be  demonstrated  as  follows.  In  the 
nomenclature  of  §  15. 

Hence 

=  n^n^^^^^jlj^  .(I  -  *,,/*,.  *„/*,} 

which  is  greater  than  zero,  or  equal  to  zero,  since  each  of  the 
last  fractions  is  less  than  unity,  or  unity. 

The  sign  of  equality  holds,  or  L^L^  =  M',  only  when  all  the 
magnetic  flux  threads  every  tuni  of  both  coils  ("t,,  =  4>j,  =  "tj 
=  4>j^,  as  when  the  coils  are  toroidal  and  uniformly  wound  on 
the  same  core. 

20.  The  Inductance  of  a  TTniformly  Wound  Bolenoid  and  Its 
Electrokinetic  Energy.  The  flux  througji  each  turn  of  the  infinite 
solenoid  of  §  19,  XII.,  is  4>  =  fi-HS  =  /i5/;/.  and  the  coil  flux 
through  the  nA  turns  in  a  length  A  of  the  solenoid  is  .V=  S^nlnA 
=  liSlt^A.    Hence  the  inductance  of  a  length  A  of  the  solenoid  is 


L  =  .\!f=tiSii'A 


{29) 


The  same  result  may  be  obtained  otherwise  thus  :  The  mag- 
netic energy  per  unit  volume  within  the  solenoid  is  J^//^  =  \p.iff*, 
and  there  is  no  energy  outside  the  coil.  The  volume  of  a  length 
A  of  the  solenoid  is  SA,  and  the  energy  contained  in  this  vol- 
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IV  ^  IfiH^SA  =  liifi'PSA  (30) 

Hence  Z  =  2  WIP  =  iiSt^A  (3 1) 

Since  the  magnetic  field  is  confined  wholly  to  the  region 
within  the  coil,  the  inductivity  of  the  surrounding  medium  does 
not  affect  the  inductance. 

If  the  length,  A,  of  a  finite  solenoid,  §  20,  XII.,  is  great  in 
comparison  with  its  cross-section  5,  the  intensity  within  the 
solenoid  is  sensibly  uniform  and  equal  to  7/=  «/  except  near  the 
ends,  where  it  is  weaker,  and  the  external  field,  except  near  the 
ends,  is  very  weak.  Hence  the  inductance  of  the  solenoid  is 
approximately  that  given  by  (31),  the  approximation  becoming 
more  exact  as  the  length  of  the  solenoid  increases,  since  the 
internal  energy  increases  almost  proportionally  to  the  length 
(slightly  faster)  and  the  external  energy  increases  but  slightly 
with  increase  of  length  (see  §  8,  VI.).  The  inductivity  of  the 
external  medium  affects  the  inductance  only  slightly,  inappreci- 
ably when  the  solenoid  is  very  long. 

The  permeance  of  the  solenoid  is  sensibly 

P=  4)/ft  =  tiHSIHA  =  II  SI  A  (32) 

21.  The  Electrokiiietic  Energy  Contained  in  an  Isolated  Circular 
Cylindrical  Conductor.  (1)  Solid  Cylinder.  The  energy  con- 
tained in  an  elementary  cylindrical  shell   of  length  A,  radius  r, 

and  thickness  dr  is 

dW ^  IfiH^'Aiirrdr 

Within  the  conductor  at  a  distance  r  from  its  axis 

if  R  denotes  the  radius  of  the  wire  and  /  the  current.     Hence 

W=    CdlV=fiPA/47rR'  C  r^dr  =  fiPA f  1671:         (33) 

Thus  the  energy  within  the  wire,  for  a  given  current,  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  radius  of  the  wire  and  is  proportional  to  its  indue- 
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The  external  energy  is  less  the  greater  tlie  radius  of  the 


3)  Hollow  Cylinder.     Let  the  inner  and  outer  radii  be  denoted 
R,  and  J^.^,  respectively.     Then,  within  the  shell,  at  a  point 
r  from  the  a.\is 

N  =  IJ2irr  .(»^  -  R-)I{R^  -  R,^ 

iV  =  tiI-Aj^iT{R;-  -  R^f  f  '(^  -  R;ydrjr 

=  M/M/i67r -[(/?/-  ^R^)l{R,'-R^ 

+  4R,'/(R,'  -  R,'y-  log  RJR,]         (34)  ' 

[1  this  case  the  electrokinetic  energy  depends  on  the  ratio  of 
3  R^,  being  greater  the  greater  this  ratio,  and  approaching 
D  as  the  ratio  approaches  unity.  The  correctness  of  the  last 
lament  is  easier  to  see  from  the  following  considerations  than 
1  {34)'  For  a  given  value  of  the  current  and  A",,  the  external 
i  is  wholly  independent  of  the  m^nitudc  of  ^|.  The  internal 
insity  steadily  decreases  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  surface, 
g  equal  to  the  external  intensity  at  the  outer  surface  and  to 
t  the  inner  surface.  The  volume  of  the  shell  approaches 
)  as  /?j  —  R^  approaches  zero.  Hence  the  internal  energy, 
which  is  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  shell  times  the  average 
enei^  density,  approaches  zero  as  RJR^  approaches  unity  or  as 
Rj  —  A'l  approaches  zero,  while  A,  or  R^  remains  constant. 

22.  The  Electrokinetic  Ener^  and  Inductance  of  a  Cable  con- 
sisting of  a  circular  cylindrical  core  of  inductivity  /t  and  radius 
R  and  a  coaxial  circular  cylindrical  shell  of  the  same  inductivity 
and  internal  and  external  radii  R^  and  R^,  the  inductivity  of  the 
intervening  dielectric  being  /x. 

The  magnetic  energy  contained  in  a  length  A  of  the  core  (sup- 
posed solid)  is 
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The  magnetic  energy  in  a  length  A  of  the  dielectrii 

The  intensity  within  the  shell  at  a  point  distant  i 
axis  is  //  =  7/2^^  .  [ ,  _  (;4  _  R^)I^R^^  _  /?,*)] 

Hence  the  magnetic  energ)"  within  the  shell  is 

(r)  ^^.r-Aix&r.  [I,R-  -  3^,0/(>e/  -  R-) 

+  aR,'I{R:  -  /?,»)  •  log  } 

The  total  magnetic  energy  in  the  length  A  of  the  ca 

The  inductance  t)f  a  length  A  of  the  system  is  theref 
L=2ir/P  =  ^^A/8'>r  +  n'A/2ir  ■  log  RJR+ /jlA/Sit  ■[ 

-  3A?r)/(A'/  -  AV)  +  4R^*/{R,'  -  R:)  •  log  Rjj 

If  the  outer  shell  is  extremely  thin,  the  third  term 
negligible,  and  wc  have,  very  approximately, 

A  =  /xJ,87r  +  fi'A/27r  .  log  /^JR 

If  the  core  of  the  cable  is  a  ver)'  thin  hollow  cj-Iinder,  ii 
a  solid  cylinder,  the  first  term  also  vanishes  approxima: 

A  =  fi'A/27r  •  log  RJR 

(3S)  is  rigorously  true  when  the  conducting  shells  are 
thin,  or  when  tlic  conductors  are  perfect  conductors, 
course  ideal  cases. 

23.  The  Magnetic  Energy,  Indnctanoe,  etc.,  of  a  Bee 
Toroid  (Fig.  103,  §  22,  XII.).  Let  the  uniform  thicknei 
toroid  parallel  to  the  axis  of  revolution  be  denoted  by  fi^ 
inner  and  outer  radii  by  A*,  and  R^,  and  let  the  whole  nu 
turns  in  the  coil  be  denoted  by  ;/. 

Then  the  m.m.f.  along  a  closed  line  of  intensity  is 
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The  intensity  at  a  distance  x  from  the  axis,  when  4*  is  greater 
than  R^  and  less  than  R^,  is 

H^  n//2irx  (39) 

and  the  induction  is 

B  «=s  fiH^  fifi//2irx 

The  magnetic  flux  across  an  elementary  strip  of  tcn|;th  fi 
parallel  to  the  axis,  and  breadth  dx  perpendicular  to  the  axis  in 

d^  =  Bbdx  ■«  fiM6/f2v  •  dx/x 

if  the  strip  is  distant  x  from  the  axis.     The  total  flux  through 
a  single  turn  of  the  coil  is  thus 

4>  =  find// 27rf  dx/x  =«  iinbl/2ir  •  log  ^,/A*,  (40) 

and  the  coil  flux  is 

iV=  n^=^litfbl/2ir  log  RJR^ 
whence 

L  =  A^//-  /i/i'^/27r.log  RJK^  (41) 

The  permeance  and  reluctance  of  the  magnetic  field  arc  given 
by  the  equation 

P^  i//?  »  4>/n  -i  iAb/2ir  •  log  RJR^  (42) 

The  electrokinetic  energy  within  the  tore  \h 

W^  \LP  =-  jn*  -  iiffhl''/2ir  .  log  R^/R^         (43) 

24.  The  Inductance  and  Eleetrokinetio  Energy  of  a  Syetem  Coa« 
silting  of  Two  Parallel  Cirenlar  Cylindrical  Wiret  travcrMd  by 
the  same  current  in  opposite  direction*!. 

Let  the  distance  d  between  the  axc«i  of  the  wircw  be  great  in 
comparison  with  R,  the  c<;mmon  rafiiij.«i  of  the  wJrc.«»,  Then  the 
energy  contained  in  a  length  //  ijS  rarh  wirr  l«i  s^xy  nrarly  fhr 
same  as  if  the  wire^  were  infinftrly  rrrnofr  from  onr  nnfithofi 
viz., 
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The  energy  within  a  length  A  of  the  dielectric  is  very  ap- 
proximately equal  to  ^4>/,  where  <I>  is  the  magnetic  flux  across 
the  rectangular  area  A{d  —  2R)  connecting  a  length  A  of  the 
wires. 

The  magnetic  induction  B  at  every  point  of  the  area  A  x  {d  ^ 
2R)  is  normal  thereto.  Let  x  denote  the  distance  of  a  point  in 
this  plane  from  one  of  the  wires,  and  /i'  the  inductivity  of  the 
dielectric  ;  then  the  induction  at  the  point  is 

B  =  ii'Ijlnrx  +  li!I\2ir{d  -  x) 

Hence  the  magnetic  flux  through  the  area  is 

*  =  r     B'  Adx  =  /iM//7r  .  log  \{d  -  R)\K\ 

The  energy  contained  in  the  tubes  crossing  the  area  A{d  — 
^^)  ^^  {b)  =  \<bl  =  iJL'APIiir '  log  [{d  -  /?)//?] 

The  total  energy  in  a  length  A  of  the  system  is 

W^  2{a)  +  {b)  =  fiAP/Sir  +  fi'AP /2ir  •  log  [{d  -  R)/R']   (44) 

and  the  inductance  of  a  length  A  is 

L  =  fiAf 47r  +  /iM/TT .  log  [{d -  R)/R']  (45) 

25.  Two  Standard  Mntnal  Indnotances.  (a)  If  a  coil  (2)  of  n' 
turns  is  wound  around  the  endless  solenoid  (i)  of  §  20,  the  coil 
flux  through  this  outer  coil  (2)  will  be 

and  the  coefficient  of  mutual  induction  of  the  two  coils  will  be 

^12  =  ^12/A  =  /*5««'  (46) 

If  the  solenoid  has  the  length  2Z  and  a  circular  cross-section 
of  radius  R,  small  in  comparison  with  2Z,  the  field  at  all  points 
of  the  central  portion  is  very  nearly  uniform  and  equal  to  the 
intensity  at  the  center  of  the  axis,  viz.. 
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Hence  if  a  coil  of  «'  turns  is  wound  about  the  central  portion 
of  this  solenoid, 

and  the  coefficient  of  mutual  induction  is 

M^^  =  NJI  =  itF?(il,i»'1{i  +  R'jLy  (47) 

which,  when  L  is  large  in  comparison  with  R.  bccnmes  practi- 
cally identical  with  (46),  S  being  put  equal  to  vR^. 

(S)  In  the  same  way,  if  a  coil  (2)  of  n'  turns  is  wound  around 
I     the  closed  coil  (i)  of  §  23,  the  coil  flux  through  this  outer  coil 
will  be  ^^^,  ^  ;v^^  _  fLnn' I^bj 2ir\oz  RJR, 

K\  the  coefficient  of  mutual  induction  of  the  two  coils  will  be 
M^^  =  NJ/,  =  fJLHn'dj  2ir  ■  log  RJ  R, 
M.  The  Work  Done  in  IncreaBin^  the  Coil  Flax  Throagh  a  Coil 
with  a  Constant  Current.  Let  the  constant  current  be  denoted 
by  /.  If  the  coil  flux  is  changing  at  the  rate  liNjdt,  an  c.m.r 
—  dNjdl  is  developed  tending  to  diminish  the  current.  To  keep 
the  current  constant,  energy  must  be  supplied  (in  addition  to  that 
supplied  when  the  flux  remains  constant)  to  the  circuit  (by  in- 
'      creasing  the  e.m.f  of  the  battery  or  other  source)  at  the  rate 

tfWjtit^TdNj.it 

just  sufficient  to  balance  this  induced  e.m.f.  The  work  done  on 
the  circuit,  that  is  on  the  magnetic  field,  while  the  flux  increases 
by  dN  during  the  time  dt  will  be 

dWjdt  dt  =  dW=  IdNldt  dt  =.  IdN 
I  Hence  if  the  flux  changes  from  A',  to  N^.  the  magnetic  field 

must  receive  an  increment  of  energy  equal  to 

W^~  H',=  !{N.^~N^  (4;) 

which  is  a  particular  case  of  the  equation  following  (14). 
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developed  in  the  coil  by  the  changing  induction.     The  rate  at 

which  work  is  thus  done  upon  a  portion  of  the  core  of  length  L 

and  volume  t  =  SL  is 

dW\dt  =  IdN\dt 

where  N  denotes  the  coil  flux  through  the  portion  of  the  sole- 
noid surrounding  the  volume  considered.  Hence  the  work  done 
in  changing  the  flux  from  N^  to  N^^  or  in  changing  the  induction 
from  B^  to  B^,  is 

JF=  I     /dN^rl     HdB 

since  ///=  7/ and  7V=  tiLBS,  From  this  equation  (50)  follows 
immediately. 

If  the  core  is  conducting,  currents  (called  eddy  currents  or 
Foucault  currents)  will  be  induced  in  the  core  itself  during  the 
change  of  the  induction,  and  more  work  than  that  given  by  (50) 
will  be  done,  the  extra  energy  going  to  Joulean  heat.  These 
currents  and  the  consequent  dissipation  of  energy  can  be  greatly 
reduced  by  going  through  the  process  slowly,  or  by  dividing  the 
substance  up  into  parts  insulated  from  one  another  in  the  direc- 
tion of  flow  of  the  eddy  currents. 

(50)  gives  the  change  in  magnetic  energy  during  the  change 
of  induction  only  when  there  is  no  dissipation  arising  from  any 
cause. 

(50)  has  been  derived  with  the  aid  of  the  uniform  field  of  a 
very  long  solenoid,  but  since  all  fields  are  uniform  in  their 
infinitesimal  parts,  the  result  is  perfectly  general. 

When  /x  is  independent  of  H  or  B,  (50)  reduces  to  (16). 

30.  Electrokinetic  Energy,  Mechanical  Energy,  and  Change  of 
Gonflgnration  of  Gircnits.  First  consider  two  circuits,  i  and  2. 
For  the  electrokinetic  energy  we  have 

W=  ILJ:  +  UJ*  +  MI  J, 
If,  while  the  currents  are  kept  constant,  the  circuits  so  move 
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(or  one  of  the  circuits)  that  M  is  altered  by  an  infinitesimal 
amount  dM,  W  is  altered  by  an  amount 

During  this  motion  the  coil  flux  through  circuit  i  is  increased 

by  the  amount  ,.;.        r  j%^ 

^  dN^  =  I^M 

Hence  an  amount  of  work 

I,dN,  =  IJ^M 

is  done  upon  the  magnetic  field. 

In  like  manner,  the  coil  flux  of  circuit  2  is  increased  by  the 

amount 

dN^  =  T^dM 

and  a  second  amount  of  work 

is  done  upon  the  magnetic  field. 

Hence  the  total  work  done  upon  the  magnetic  field  (by  the 
batteries,  in  keeping  the  currents  constant)  is 

while  the  increase  in  its  energy  is  only 

Hence  the  additional  energy  IJ^M  has  gone  to  increase  the 
mechanical  energy  of  the  system.  If  F  denotes  the  force  acting 
upon  cither  circuit  and  tending  to  increase  the  distance  x  between 
the  circuits,  measured  in  its  line  of  action,  the  increase  of  me- 
chanical  energy  is  _  ^^^  ^  jj^jj^j 

the  negative  sign  being  chosen  bccau.sc  dM\^  negative  when  dx 
is  positive.     Hence  the  force  tending  to  increase   the  di.stancc 

between  the  circuits  is 

F^^/J^iMldx  (51) 
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If  the  forcive  between  two  circuits  is  a  torque,  instead  of  a 
simple  force,  we  have  for  the  torque  tending  to  increase  the 
angle  0  between  the  planes  of  the  two  circuits, 

r=  -  ij^Mjde  (52) 

31.  The  proposition  of  the  last  article  is  a  particular  case  of 
the  following  more  general  theorem  :  If  any  number  of  circuits 
suffer  any  infinitesimal  change  of  configuration,  both  Z's  and  J/'s 
varying  in  the  general  case,  while  the  currents  are  kept  constant, 
the  increase  in  the  electrokinetic  energy,  dW,  is  equal  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  mechanical  energy,  dW'\  while  the  work  done  by  the 
batteries  (over  and  above  that  expended  in  overcoming  resistance 
and  dissipated  in  heat),  dW'\  is  equal  to 

dW  =  dW+  dW  =  2dW=  2dW'  (53) 

We  proceed  to  establish  this  proposition.  When  the  most 
general  infinitesimal  change  of  configuration  occurs,  the  increase 
in  the  electrokinetic  energy  is,  when  the  currents  are  kept  con- 
stant, 

dW^  \I,^dL,  +  \I,*dL^  +  . . .  +  \i:dL^ 

+  IJ^M,^  +  IJ^M^  f  •  •  •  +  I^I^dM^  +  . . . 

The  work  done  upon  the  magnetic  field  by  the  batteries  is 

dW"  =  I^dN^  +  I^N^  +  •  •  •  +  /  rf.V 

dN,  =  VZ,  +  /^J/„  +  . . .  +  /yj/,, 

dN^  =  I^dM^^  +  /jrfZ,  +  •  • .  +  IjiM^ 

dN^^I,dM,,  +  I^M^+...  +  I^dL, 

dW"  =  /.(/.^A  +  IJM,,  +  . . .  +  IdM,,) 
+  Ilf,dM,,  +  l^L,  +  ...  +  IJMJ 

+  . . .  +  IJ,I,dM,^  +  I^M^  +■■■  +  l^dL^) 


Now 


Hence 
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f  rf[A/,'  +  Vi'  +  ■  ■  ■  +  -^/,'  +  2(^,//,  +  ^fJA  +  ■■■)] 

=  ,1{lW)  =  2d\V 

Tie  difference  between  dW"  =  zdW.  the  energy  supplied  to 
I  magnetic  field,  and  dW,  the  increase  in  its  energy,  must 
jbI  the  mechanical  work  dW  done  by  the  field  on  the  circuits, 
Ifae  increase  in  the  mechanical  energy.      Hence  equation  (53) 

lediately  follows. 

,  The  Electrodynamic  Balance.  As  an  example  of  (51)  we 
Shall  find  the  forcive  upon  a  circular  coil  {2)  of  n  turns  and  radius 
r  placed  with  its  center  in  the  axits  of  a  much  larger  circular  coil 
(1)  of  .V  turns  and  radius  R,  the  planes  of  the  coils  being  parallel. 
Let  the  currents  of  the  larger  and  smaller  coils  be  denoted  by  /, 
and  /,  respectively,  and  the  distance  between  them  by  d.     Then 

A^„  =.  fiH-rrr^n  =  ■7rrR'fj.nmj2{/^  +  «")< 
■"^  M=  NJf^  =  irr'R',inNl2{R'  +  dy  (54) 

/^  being  practically  uniform  in  the  small  region  occupied  by  the 
small  coil,  and  ^  (for  air)  being  sensibly  equal  to  unity.  The 
force  tending  to  increase  the  distance  d'ls,  by  (51). 

F I^I^Mldd=  -  sirr^J?^»JVdrjj2(J^  +  d^     (55) 

If  /,  and  /j  have  the  same  direction.  F  is  attractive,  otherwise 
repulsive.     If  the  same  current  /  is  caused  to  flow  through  the 
l^two  coils  in  series  in  the  same  direction,  the  force  is 
^H  F=  -  7,irr*I?t/.nNdni2{R*  +  dy  (56) 

^^^If  a  third  coil  C,  exactly  similar  to  the  larger  coil  A  is  placed 
with  its  plane  parallel  to  that  of  A  and  distant  therefrom  2d, 
with  B  half  way  between  the  centers  of  A  and  C,  and  if  the  same 
current  /is  made  to  flow  through  A  and  C  in  opposite  directions, 
and  also  through  B,  tlic  force  FwW  be  twice  as  great  as  that 

tn  by  (56);  or,  in  magnitude. 
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If  the  coils  are  mounted  with  their  planes  horizontal,  and  if  the 
small  coil  B  is  connected  with  one  end  of  the  beam  of  a  balance, 
the  force  F  can  be  easily  measured,  and  /  determined  in  absolute 
measure.     We  have  in  this  case 

/  =  (i?  +  ,/yr^/rR{37rfu/nN)i  (58) 

Since  F  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  /,  alternating  as  well 
as  direct  currents  can  be  measured.  The  instrument  is  known 
as  an  electrodynawic  balance. 

For  descriptions  of  two  electrodynamic  balances  by  which  cur- 
rents have  been  determined  in  absolute  measure  with  great  pre- 
cision, see  Lord  Rayleigh,  PhiL  Trans.,  Part  II.,  1884,  and  H. 
Pellat,  Comptes  Rendus,  Vol.  103,  1886.  The  most  recent  of 
electrodynamic  balances,  that  of  von  Helmholz,  is  described  by 
Kahle,  Zettsckrift  fur  Instrumentenkunde,  Vol.  17,  1897. 

33.   The  Torsion  Electrodynamometer.     If  the  planes  of  the 

coils  A  and  B  of  the  last  article  make  with  one  another  an 

angle  6, 

M=  irr'RhiN  fi  cos  ^/2(/?  -f-  d^  (59) 

and  there  is,  in  addition  to  the  force 

F=  -  rj^MjiW  =  I'lrr'R^fiNd  /i//^  cos  e\2{P?  -|-  ^«)«  (60) 

a  torque  in  the  direction  of  increase  of  the  angle  6  equal  to 

r=  -  IJ^dMIdd  =  irr'R^nNIJji  sin  ^/2(/P  -f-  ^*)*    (61) 

If  the  smallest  coil  is  at  the  center  of  the  two  coils  A  and  C, 

§  32,  we  have 

F^  ^  IJ^M\dd^O 
and 

T=-IJ^dMlde 

=  -  IJ^jdO  ■  [irr'R^nNti  cos  ^/(/P  +  d^]  (62) 

=  iilJ^irr'P^nN  sin  ^/(i?  +  d")^ 


from  which  the  equations  for  the  Weber  and  Siemens  forms 
of  el ectr ©dynamometer  immediately  follow,  as  in  §  34,  Chap- 
ter XII. 

For  a  description  of  one  of  the  most  recent  and  accurate  of 
■  torsion  electrodynamomcters  .see  Patterson  and  Guthc,  Physical 
Review,  Vol.  7,  1898. 

34.  General  Seflnitiona  of  B  and  •!>,  In  XI.  ^  was  defined  by 
(2),  and  B  by  (5).  Tliese  definitions  are  not  valid,  however,  in 
their  unmodified  form  without  qualification  when  the  magneti- 
sation is  wholly  or  partially  intrinsic  {%  22,  XI,),  We  shall  now 
redefine  B  by  {9), 

(63) 

the  substance  considered  being  in  its  neutral  state  at  the  time 

Consistently  with  the  preceding  definition  of  B  and  XI.,  we 
shall  redefine  4>  by  the  equation 


-  f'curl  Edt 


<i>=  Cb  cos  Oi/S  =-  f  -^.U  (64) 

I      the  substance  being  in  its  neutral  state  at  the  time  /=  o. 

•I*  and  B,  defined  by  these  equations,  can  evidently  be  deter- 
mined experimentally  (by  the  ballistic  methods  referred  to  be- 
low). Starting  with  these  definitions  it  can  be  shown  by  experi- 
ment that  tubes  of  magnetic  induction  are  always  closed,  as 
assumed  in  §  14.  XI.  These  definitions  are  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  earlier  definitions,  and  are  more  general,  including  all 
cases  of  intrinsic  as  well  as  elastic  magnetisation. 

35,  Sa^netiiation  Cttrre.     Redefinition  of  t*--     Fenneability. 

If  we  start  with  a  substance  in  a  neutral  state  and  increase  the 
I  magnetic  intensity  H  from  zero  in  a  scries  of  steps,  observing 
I      the  corresponding  values  of  i7,  we  obtain,  on  platting  the  results 

graphically,  a  curve  showing  the  relation  between  B  and  //  and  J 

t""-d  the  magnttisatian  curve  of  the  substance.  I 
A, ^^^ ^1 
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We  shall  now  redefine  /a,  for  any  given  value 
ot  B  to  H  for  the  given  pdnt  on  the  ma^^i 
relation  B  »  ijJI  thus  holds  for  the  process  of 
resented  by  the  curve. 

The  curve  showii^  the  relation  between  ya» 
and  H  is  also  called  the  nu^etisation  curve 
Either  curve  can  of  course  be  readily  obtained 

The  penneability  of  a  substance  is  the  ratio  of  h 
the  inductivity  of  the  standard  medium.    If^  as  m] 
aether  is  chosen  as  the  standard  medium,  the 
of  a  substance  is  numerically  equal  to  its  indui 
ductivity  of  air  is  only  slightly  greater  than  unity, ' 
ordinary  temperatures  and  pressures,  to  about  fi^( 

36.  Diamagnetio  and  Paramagnetie  Bubttaneei. 

H  of  nearly  every  substance  is  independent  of  the 
is  very  nearly  equal  to  /i^  =»  i.     Thus  the  magnej 
of  such  a  substance  is  a  straight  line,  and,  if  B  and  \ 
to  the  same  scale,  makes  an  angle  of  very  nearly 
axis  of  H, 

A  substance  whose  inductivity  is  less  than  /i.^  o) 
meabilit)'^  is  less  than  i ,  is  called  a  diamagnetic  sul 
a  substance  whose  inductivity  is  greater  than  /ll^  is  c 
neticy  a  paramagnetic,  or,  if  its  inductivity  is  great  s 
netic  properties  resemble  those  of  iron,  a  ferrom 
stance.  The  inductivity  of  every  diamagnetic  subs 
nearly  equal  to  unit>',  water  being  the  comnion< 
The  inductivity  of  a  diamagnetic  or  weakly  magnet 
is  best  investigated  by  methods  analogous  to  those 
4,  VII.  (see  A.  P.  Wills,  Physical  Review^  6,  i8< 
Meyer,  Wicd,  A?pi.,  67,  1900;  Du  Bois,  T^e  Magn 
In  §§  37  and  38  are  described  two  methods  commor 
iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  in  which  /a  reaches  great  nu 

For  detailed  information  on  the  magnetic  prope 
and  other  ferromagnetic  substances,  together  with 
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Krimental  investigation,  reference  may  be  made  to  Ewing's 

titk  Induction  in  Iron  and  Other  Metals  and  to  Du  Bois'a 

Magnetic  Circuit.     The  more  important  magnetic  properties 

ron  are  briefly  described  in  Ch.  Maurain's  recent  Lc  Magnet- 

,  iuHe  du  Fer.     A  resume  of  the  magnetic  properties  of  matter 

,   generally,  with  abundant  references,  is  given  by  Du  Bois  in  Vol. 

II.  of  the  Ra/>/>orts  o(  the  International  Congress  of  Physics,  1900. 

37.  The  Determiaation  of  B,  fi,  and  J  (Inteniity  of  Hft^etisa- 
tion)  by  the  Hagnetometric  Method.  A  very  long  solenoid, 
similar  to  that  of  §  20  H,  XII..  is  mounted  with  its  axis  vertical, 
and  a  magnetometer  (§26,  XI.)  is  mounted  with  its  needle  in 
vertical  plane  passing  through  the  solenoid  perpendicular  to  the 
magnetic  meridian  and  in  a  horizontal  plane  passing  through  the 
upper  part  of  the  solenoid.  The  solenoid  is  connected  in  series 
with  another  coil,  called  a  compensating  coil,  so  arranged  that 
both  coils  together  produce  no  deflection  of  the  needle  when 
traversed  by  a  current. 

The  iron  or  other  substance  whose  magnetisation  is  to  be 
investigated,  in  the  form  of  a  long  cylindrical  rod  similar  to  that 
of  S  2(5  B.  XII.,  is  then  placed  vertically  in  the  solenoid  traversed 
by  a  steady  current  with  its  axis  in  the  vertical  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  meridian  passing  through  the  needle,  and  its 
height  is  adjusted  until  a  position  is  reached  in  which  the  deflection 
of  the  needle  is  a  maximum.  In  this  position  the  upper  resultant 
pole  of  the  rod  is  approximately  in  the  horizontal  plane  passing 
through  the  magnetometer  needle.  Let  Ji  denote  the  distance 
from  this  plane  to  the  center  of  the  rod.  Then  the  other  result- 
ant pole  is,  by  symmetry,  distant  approximately  ^t  from  the 
center  on  its  other  side.  Let  K  denote  the  distance  from  the 
center  of  the  magnetometer  to  the  axis  of  the  rod. 

The  circuit  is  broken,  and  the  rod  is  demagnetised  (if  this  is 
necessary  for  tlic  purpose  in  view)  and  left,  or  reinserted,  in  the 
position  already  determined  for  maximum  deflection.  The  demag- 
netisation can  be  accomplished  by  heating  the  rod  to  redness,  or 


i. 


by  sending  a  current,  gradually  diminished  to  zero  while  its 
direction  is  rapidly  reversed,  through  the  solenoid  with  the  rod 
in  place,  or  by  other  means. 

The  circuit  is  now  closed  and  the  current  increased  to  produce 
tlic  desired  value  of  H  =  nl  (§  20  B,  XII.).  thus  developing 
poles  of  strengths  +  m  and  —  m  in  the  rod,  and  the  quantities 
under  investigation  are  detennined  as  follows. 

The  magnetic  intensity  at  the  magnetometer  needle  due  to  the 
two  poles  of  the  rod  is 

H  =  ;«/4^M,  ■  [  I  /-^  -  Rl{!^-  +  Ly-] 
perpendicular  to  the  meridian. 

If  H  denotes  the  horizontal  component  of  the  earth's  mag- 
netic field  at  the  needle,  the  needle  will  be  deflected  through  an 
angle  6  such  that 

//=  H  tan  5 

By  measuring  6,  H,  L,  R,  and  J?,  w,  and  the  current  /,  the 
quantities  B,J=  B  —  \i.^H,  n  —  ft^  can  then  be  calculated  from 
the  above  equations  and  those  of  §  20  B,  XII. 

If  the  experiments  are  not  performed  at  the  earth's  magnetic 
equator,  where  the  total  intensity  is  horizontal,  the  intensity 
parallel  to  the  rod  will  not  be  given  completely  by  /i"  ^  til  on 
account  of  the  vertical  component  of  the  earth's  intensity.  This 
component  can  be  neutralised  by  winding  another  coil  in  the 
solenoid  and  passing  through  it  a  suitable  current. 

If  after  adjusting  the  apparatus  we  start  with  the  current  zero 
and  the  rod  in  a  neutral  state,  and  then  increa.'ie  the  current  by 
steps,  observing  botli  currents  and  corresponding  deflections,  we 
obtain,  on  platting  the  results  graphically,  the  magnetisation 
curve  of  the  substance.  The  magnetisation  curve,  and  tlic  curve 
showing  the  relation  between  i*  =  BjH  and  N  obtained  there- 
from, are  shown  in  Fig.  1 1 3  for  a  particular  sample  of  wrought  iron. 

When  great  accuracy  is  essential,  an  dlipsoid,  instead  of  a 
cylinder,  of  the  substance  under  investigation  must  be  used. 
See  Ewing's  treatise  above  referred  to. 
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B.  The  Detennination  of  B,  n,  etc.,  by  the  Ballistio  Hethod 

eland's  Form).    The  substance  to  be  investigated,  in  the  fnrm 

t.  rectangular  tore,  §23,  whose  thickness  Ji,~  /i,  =  a  is  small          / 

lomparison  with  /?,.  is  wound  with  a  toroidal  coil  of  n  turns. 

nis  coil  is  connected  in  circuit  through  a  reversing  key  with 

Mtery  of  constant  e.m.f,   a  current   meter,  and  a  rheostat 

{se  resistance  can  be  suddenly  varied. 
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A  secondary  coil  o(  11'  turns  is  wound  around  the  toroidal  cc 
d  connected  in  circuit  with  the  coil  of  a  ballistic  galvanomcte 
t  the  resistance  of  this  secondary  circuit  be  denoted  by  R. 
The  relation  between  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  a 
charge  y  circulated  through  its  coils  is  supposed  known  fro 
cct  experiment. 

Since  >?,  —  ^,  =  «  is  small  in  comparison  with  R,.  the  ma 
tic    intensity,  given    accurately    by   (39),   is   nearly   consta 
roughout  the  tore  and  sensibly  equal  to 
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The  magnetic  flux  across  every  section  of  the  tore  is  Bad,  and 
the  coil  flux  through  the  secondary  is  n' Bab. 

If,  by  altering  the  resistance  of  the  circuit,  the  current  is  sud- 
denly changed  from  a  value  I^  to  a  value  /,  the  magnetic  inten- 
sity will  be  increased  by 

H-H,  =  7i{I-  QI-triR,  +  R^  (6s) 

and  the  magnetic  induction  will  be  increased  by 

B^B^^  qRjn'ab  (66) 

where  q  is  the  charge  sent  through  the  galvanometer  circuit 
when  the  coil  flux  through  the  secondary  changes  from  n! B^ab 
to  n' Bab  (§  9),  and  is  known  from  the  observed  galvanometer 
throw. 

All  the  quantities  in  the  second  members  of  (65)  and  (66) 
being  determined  by  experiment,  H  —  H^  and  B  ^  B^  are  known. 

Starting  with  any  value  of  //J,,  and  the  corresponding  value 
of  B^,  and  increasing  or  decreasing  the  current  suddenly  in  a 
series  of  steps,  current  and  galvanometer  throw  being  read  at 
each  step,  the  relation  between  B— B^dind  H— H^cdSi  thus 
be  obtained  for  as  wide  a  range  of  //"—  //J,  as  desired. 

If  we  start  with  the  current  zero,  and  the  substance  under  in- 
vestigation in  a  neutral  state,  //J, and  B^  are  zero,  and  if  we  increase 
H  in  di  series  of  steps,  we  get  the  magnetisation  curve  of  the 
substance.  From  corresponding  values  of  B  and  //  on  this 
curve  II  can  be  found  by  division. 

For  additional  ballistic  and  other  methods,  see  the  references 
given  above.  See  Du  Bois,  Zcitschrift  fur  Instrutncntcnkundc, 
Vol.  20,  1900,  for  a  description  of  his  latest  magnetic  balance 
and  its  theory. 

39.  Magnetic  Hysteresis.  If  a  sample  of  iron,  nickel,  or 
cobalt  is  carried  repeatedly  through  a  given  magnetising  cycle, 
the  intensity  being  increased  to  GB,  Fig.  114,  then  reversed  to 
///:  =  —  GR,  then  reversed  to  GB,  then  reversed  again  to  HE, 
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i  SO  on  for  a  number  of  cycles,  and  the  relation  between  B  and 

vestigated  for  a  complete  cycle  by  the  magnetometric 

Bballistic   method,  a  closed  symmetrical  curve  witli  general 

racterisdcs  similar  to  those  of  the  figure  will  result.     The 

jbw  heads  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  cycle  is  traversed. 

Tius  the  magnetisation  is  in  part  intrinsic.     The  induction 

for  OF  is  called  the  rtsidual  or  remanent  induction,  and  is  the 

kimum  value  of  the  intrinsic   induction.     The   ratio   of  the 

ment  induction  OCor  OF  to  the  maximum  induction  OG  or 


Off  is  called  the  retcntii'cness  of  the  substance  for  the  given 
cycle.  The  reversed  intensity  OD  or  OA  necessary  to  reduce 
the  intrinsic  induction  to  zero  is  called  the  coercive  force  or  coer- 
cive inUnsily  of  the  substance  for  the  given  cycle. 

The  closed  curve  is  called  a  hysteresis  cycle  since,  as  it  is  de- 
scribed, the  induction  always  I'igs  behind  the  intensity. 

The  area  of  the  curve,  v\z.,jHiiB  from  any  point  such  as  B 
around  the  cycle  once  to  the  same  point  again,  represents  the 
work  per  unit  volume  done  in  carrying  the  substance  from  the 


I 
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state  denoted  by  B  (or  the  state  denoted  by  any  other  point  on 
the  curve)  through  the  complete  magnetising  and  demagnetising 
processes  indicated  by  the  cycle  to  the  same  state  again.  Hence 
JfidB  for  the  complete  cycle,  or  the  area  of  the  cycle,  represents 
the  energy  dissipated  in  heat  per  unit  volume  per  cycle  by 
hysteresis. 

The  area  of  the  cycle  is  the  same  or  very  nearly  the  same  when 
the  cycle  is  traversed  very  slowly  and  when  it  is  traversed  very 
rapidly  (see  references  given  below  and  Comptcs  Rcndus,  April 
20,  1903).  Thus  the  phenomenon  of  magnetic  hy.steresis  is  not 
due.  except  perhaps  to  a  slight  extent,  to  anything  akin  to  vis- 
cosity (Cf  §  2,  VI.), 

For  references  to  the  literature  on  magnetic  hysteresis,  see 
Chapter  IV.  of  Maurain's  Le  Magnetisme  dii  Fir  and  the  resume 
by  Warbui^  in  Vol.  II,  of  the  Rappoits  presented  to  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Physics,  1900. 

If  we  assume  the  relation  B  =  /i//  to  hold  for  the  hysteresis 
cycle,  as  it  holds,  by  definition  of  fi,  for  the  magnetisation 
curve,  /I  goes  through  all  values  from  -|-  od at  C  to  —  ct>  at  /^dur- 
ing the  cyclic  process.  By  introducing  the  iittriitsic  inUnsity,  h, 
however,  always  acting  in  the  direction  of  the  induction,  and  by 
writing  H  for  the  vector  sum  of  /(  and  the  field  intensity  ff . 
which  we  have  hitherto  denoted  by  H,  we  may  bo  define  k  that 
the  relation  B  =  ftfl  =  fi{h  +  H')  (vector  sum)  holds  univer- 
sally, and  leads  to  no  impossible  values  of  p.  (cf.  §  4,  VI.). 

The  magnetic  phenomena  of  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  etc.,  includ- 
ing the  trend  of  the  magnetisation  curves,  hysteresis,  the  relation 
of  the  magnetic  phenomena  to  temperature,  etc..  have  been 
largely  explained  by  the  molecular  theory  developed  by  Weber. 
Maxwell,  and  Ewing,  For  an  extended  treatment  of  the  molec- 
ular theory  and  a  discussion  of  its  experimental  confirmation 
reference  must  be  made  to  Ewing's  Magnetic  Induction  in  Iron 
and  Other  Metals,  Chapter  XI. 

40-44.  The  Current,  etc.,  ia  an  Electrical  System  Cantaining, 
in  the  General  Caae.  ResiBtance.  Inductance,  and  Capacity.  Immersed 
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in  a  Medium,  or  Media,  of  Constant  Inductivity  and  Permittiyity. 
Let  a  condenser  AB,  Fig.  115,  of  capacity  5  be  connected  in 
series  with  a  conductor  CDF  whose  inductance  is  L  and  whose 
capacity  is  negligible  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  condenser, 
and  an  agent  with  an  intrinsic  e.m.f.  ^,  the  total  resistance  of 
the  circuit  being  R.  Let  the  e.m.f.  ^  be  reckoned  positive  when 
directed  around  the  circuit  in  the  direction  CDF,  The  agent 
containing  the  e.m.f.  is  supposed  tq  be  capable  of  being  instan- 
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taneously  inserted  in  or  removed  from  the  circuit,  the  resistance 

■ 

being  kept  constant,  by  suitable  switches.  Let  the  time,  /,  be 
reckoned  from  the  instant  at  which  ^  is  inserted  or  cut  out. 
Let  q  denote  the  charge  of  the  plate  A,  I^  dqjdt  the  current  in 
the  conductor  in  the  direction  CDF^  Fthe  voltage  from  A  to  B^ 
at  the  time  / ;  and  let  q^,  I^  and  V^  denote  the  initial  values  of 
q^  7,  and  V, 

At  the  time  /  the  electric  energy  of  the  system  is 

the  electrokinetic  energy  is 

the  rate  of  dissipation  of  energy  in  heat  is 
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F^RP^R(dq\dif 


and  the  rate  at  which  energy  is  supplied  to  the  system  by  the 
agent  with  the  intrinsic  e.m.f.  is 

P^'VI^'Vdq\cU 

41.  Hon-Indnotiye  Circuit.  Case  I.  Let  Y  =  constant,  Z  =  o, 
sensibly,  and  therefore  7"=  o. 

A.  Let  ^  be  suddenly  cut 'out  of  the  circuit,  the  initial  charge 
of  A,  q^,  being  equal  to  5"*".  By  the  principle  of  the  conversa- 
tion of  energy,  we  have  at  the  time  / 


or 


-  d{\(f\S)\dt  =  R{dqldif 
Rdqjdt+qlS^O 


(66) 


a  relation  which  might  have  been  written  down  at  once  from 
Ohm's  law  {dqjdt  =  /=  (Fj,  -  V^)IR  =  -  F/i?  =  -  ^/5/e]. 
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The  solution  of  {66),  with  the   condition  ^  =  ^^  =«  S'^  when 

/  =  o,  is 

q  =  q^r-^^^^'  =  S'ite-^'^^''  (67) 

whence 

r=  qjS  =  ^e-''^^'  =  J7r-''^*-'  (68) 

and 

/  =  dqjdt  =  -  ^//e •  e-'^^^'  =  I^r-^^-'  (69) 
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The  relation  between  q^  /,  and  /  is  shown  graphically  for  a 
particular  case  in  Fig.  116,  Curve  I. 

The  time  SR  in  which  qjq^^  ^f^o=*^/^o  b^conies  ije  is 
called  the  time  constant  of  the  system. 

B.  Let  "9  be  suddenly  inserted  into  the  circuit.     In  this  case 

By  the  prinaple  of  the  conservation  of  energy 

^  dqldt  =  R{dqldtY  +  d{\q'IS)ldt 
or 

^^qlS  +  Rdqldt  (70) 

another  equation   which    can    be    obtained   immediately   from 
Ohm's  law. 

To  solve  (70),  put  q  —  S'9  =  q\  and  the  equation  becomes 

Rdq'jdt+q'jS^O 

the  solution  of  which,  with  the  condition  ^  =»  o  when  /  a  o,  is 

whence 

^«5*(i  -^v«^')  (71) 

r-^(i-r-^^0  (72) 

f^^^/Re-'^^^'*  (73) 

The  relations  between  q^  /,  and  /  are  shown  in  Fig.  116, 
Curve  II.,  for  the  same  system  whose  discharge  is  illustrated  in 
Curve  I. 

42.  Case  11.  Inductive  Circuit  Without  Capacity.  Let  "9  =»  con- 
stant, 5  =  infinity  (condenser  short-circuited),  and  therefore  ff==  o. 

A.  Let  ^  be  suddenly  cut  out  of  the  circuit,  the  initial  value 
of  the  current  being  /^  =  "V/R.  In  this  case  we  have,  by  the 
principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy, 

-  d{^LP)!dt  =  RP 
or 
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(74) 


which    also    follows    immediately  from   Ohm's    law    [/=  (— 
Ld//di)/R'] . 

The  solution  of  this  equation,  with  the  condition  /„  =  "^IR,  is 


1=1^-^"-*  =  -9 1  Re 


-R/L.t 


(75) 


The  relation  between  /  and  /  is  shown  for  a  particular  system 
in  Fig.  1 1 7,  Scale  A. 

The  time  LjR  in  which  /  falls  to  ije  of- its  initial  value  is 
called  the  titPte  constant  of  the  circuit. 
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The  total  electric  discharge  in  the  positive  direction  around 
the  circuit  after  the  time  /  =  o  is 

^  =  r  /rf/  =  ^jR  f  e-^'^'dt  =  DV\P?  =  LI^\R     (76) 

«/o  «/o 


The  same  result  follows  from  (12) : 


^  =  -  (JV,  -  N,)IR  =  -  (o  -  LQIR 

==  LTJR  =  L^IF^ 


(.77) 


B.  Let  the  agent  with  e.m.f.  ^  be  suddenly  inserted  into  the 
circuit,  the  initial  value  of  the  current  being  /^  =  o.  In  this  case 
the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy  gives 
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or 

"V^.RI+UIjdt  (78) 

which  may  be  obtained  from  Ohm's  law  directly    [/=(^  — 
UHdt)lK\, 

The  solution  of  this  equation  is 

I^'^\R\\  -^-^^•')  (79) 

Thus  /  may  be  regarded  as  the  sum  of  a  steady  current  "^jR 
and  an  induced  current 

The  relation  between  /  and  /  for  the  same  system  illustrated 
in  Case  II.  is  shown  in  Fig.  117,  Scale  B. 

The  total  electric  charge  traversing  the  coil  in  the  positive 
direction  due  to  the  induced  current  is 

^  =  -  Z*/i?  (80) 

43.  Oase  HI.  Circuit  Containing  Both  Capacity  and  Inductance. 
Let  ^  be  cut  out  of  the  circuit  at  the  time  /  =  o.  In  this  case 
the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy  gives 


or 


-  d\_\(tlS  +  \L{dq\dtf\  Idt  -  R{dqldt)' 

Ld^qjdfi  +  Rdqjdt  +  y/5  =  o  (81) 


which,  like  equations  (66),  (78),  etc.,  also  follows  immediately 
from  Ohm's  law. 

To  solve  (8 1 ),  assume  q  =  constant  x  ^  and  substitute  in  the 
equation.     Thus  we  obtain 

Lnf  +  Rm+ ijS^O  (82) 

The  values  of  m  which  satisfy  this  equation  are 

m,^^Rl2L  +  {R?IaL^ -  I /5Z)i  =  - tf  +  (a« - 3^* 
and 
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ifweput/?/2Z  — aand  i/5Z  — ^. 

If  M^  18  not  equal  to  m^  the  genetal  adlution  of  (1 

(ore 

f^A^^  +  A^ 

in  which  A^  and  A^  are  constants  to  be  detenmned 
conditions  of  the  problem. 
When  m^^fH^^m^'^a,  die  solution  of  (8l)  is 

where  B^  and  B^  are  constants  to  be  detenmned  by 
conditions.  v 

Three  cases  are  to  be  considered :  A,  when  0?^^i^ 
«■>**;  (7,  when  ^■<^. 
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and 


A.if^P.    Since  ^,  =  5*  and/,=  o,  (84)  gives 


The  relations  between  q,  /,  and  the  time  for  a  particula 
are  shown  in  Fig.  118,  I.  and  II.  (Scale  A). 
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B.  ^  >  ^.    To  determine  the  constants  A^  and  A^  we  have, 

when  /  =  o, 

g^=.S^  =  A,  +  A, 
and 

/^  =  O  =  m^A^  +  m^^ 

Hence  (83)  becomes 

from  which  we  obtain 

V^  g/S  =  */(^i  -  /«^  •  {m^€^  -  #«/^0  (89) 

and 

/  =  dg/dt  =  S^m^mJ{m^  -  w,)  •  (^"t*  -  e^')  (90) 

The  curves  showing  the  relation  between  q  and  /  and  the 
relation  between  /  and  /  are  very  similar  to  the  corresponding 
curves  of  Fig.  1 18.     Their  drawing  is  left  to  the  reader. 

C.  Oscillatory  Discharge.  ^  <  ^.  Equation  (83)  may  be 
written 

where  /  denotes  (—  i)*.     This  equation  is  equivalent  to 

q  =  e-^lA  cos  (^  -  (f)^t  +  B  sin  (^  -  a*)*/]  (91) 

where  A  and  B  are  real  constants  to  be  determined  by  the  initial 
conditions.     From  (91) 

/=  dqjdt  =  r^{  [5(^  -  ay  -  ^tf]  cos  (^  -  a^*/  -  ,     V 

[4^  -  /i^*  +  ^a]  sin  (^  -  a^)*/} 

From  the  initial  conditions  q  =  q^=s  S'9, aiyl  /=  /^  =  o,  when 
/  =  o,  the  above  equations  may  be  written 

^  =  5*^-«'[cos(^  -  tf*)*/  +  a/(^  -  dy '  sin  (^  -  cf)^t]  (93) 

and 

/=  «  S^H'/iH' «  ^ . r^  sin  (^  -  ^*^  (94) 

We  have  also 

r=^/5«etc. 
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The  relations  between  q,  I,  and  t  are  shown  for  a  particular 
case  in  Fig.  119.     (See  the  data  given  in  the  figure.) 
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The  discharge  is  seen  to  be  oscillatory,  as  well  as  damped,  the 
charge  of  the  condenser  and  the  current  in  the  wire  each  revers- 
ing its  sign  at  intervals  of  \  T,  where  T  is  the  period  of  the  oscil- 
lation and  is  given  by  the  equation 

or 

T-i^KilSL-IfliLf  (95) 

and  the  amphtude  of  the  oscillation  being  gradually  reduced 
to  zero. 

The  charge  q  is  zero  at  times  /  such  that 

/  =  TI21T  ■  [w  -  tan-'(<^  -  a*)*/a] 
and  /is  zero  at  times  t"  such  that 

f  =  iTn 

where  «  is  zero  or  any  integer. 

Each  quantity  reaches  a  maximum 

between  two  siicccssi\c  zero  \'alues. 


r  minimum  value  half  way 
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ftie  current  reaches  a  maximum,  minimum,  or  zero  value  ahead 
E  charge  by  the  interval 

7r-tan-''—  M=        T 

2ir\  a        J       2ir 

■  7" is  called  the  ///«-cr  difft-rciift  between  the  current  and  the 
ge,  and  8  the  angle  of  lag  of  the  charge  behind  the  current, 

e  angle  of  lead  of  the  current  over  the  charge. 
lit  ratio  of  the  magnitude  of  a  maximum  or  minimum  value 
lie  current  or  charge  to  tlie  magnitude  of  the  next  following 
mum  or  maximum,  occurring  J7'later,  is 

natural   logarithm   of  this  ratio  is   called   the  logarithmic 
Wcrement  of  the  osciiladon  and  is  denoted  by  X.     Thus 

X_J»7-_,r/(4i//e'.T-l)>  (0) 

lf^=0,  a  =  o,  no  energy  is  dissipated,  and  the  oscillation 
takes  place  without  damping  (energy  radiated  being  assumed 
zero).     The  period  when  /?  =  o  is 

T„  =  2-n-(5Z)l  (97) 

^^Sy  (95).  (96),  and  (97)  we  have 
^fe  T=  /;( I  +  X7^)!  =  /•„(  I  +  l-\'!-r'  +  ■ .  -)  (98) 

^^Rence  the  effect  of  a  small  decrement  on  the  period  is  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  decrement.      See  Fig.  1  1 9  for  the  rc!a- 

I     tion  between  T  and  T^  for  the  circuit  whose  discharge  is  tlicre 
illustrated. 

If  V?  is  increased  while  L  and  S  remain  constant,  the  period 
of  the  oscillation,  as  well  as  the  damping,  is  increased  until,  when 
o"  =  #■,  the  oscillatory  character  of  the  discharge  disappears.  As 
the  resistance  is  still  further  increased,  the  discharge  assumes 
more  and  more  nearly  the  character  of  the  discharge  of  a  con- 
denser through  a  non-inductive  resistance  {Case  I.,  AJ, 
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The  maximum  and  minimum  ordinates  of  the  current  curve 
are  equal  to  the  corresponding  (to  the  same  time)  ordinates  of 
the  logarithmic  curves  +  S9e~*^  and  —  S9e'^,  or  the  logarith- 
mic curves  are  tangential  to  the  current  curve  at  the  maximum 
and  minimum  points. 

The  maximum  and  minimum  ordinates  of  the  charge  curve 
exceed  the  corresponding  ordinates  of  the  logarithmic  curves, 
which  are  therefore  not  tangential  to  the  charge  curve.  The 
ratio  of  a  maximum  or  minimum  ordinate  of  the  charge  curve 
to  the  corresponding  ordinate  of  the  logarithmic  curves  is 
^/(^  —  a?)i,  which  is  nearly  unity  when  a/6  is  small.  For  the 
case  illustrated  in  the  figure  this  ratio  is  about  looo  to  995,  a 
difference  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  drawing. 

For  one  of  the  most  recent  and  accurate  experimental  investi- 
gations confirming  the  above  theory,  which  is  due  to  Lord  Kelvin 
(1853),  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  memoir  by  Webster  {Physical 
Review^  6,  p.  297,  1898),  where  references  to  the  earlier  literature 
will  be  found. 

44.  Case  IV.  Periodic  E.M.F.  Let  the  electromotive  force  be  a 
simple  harmonic  function  of  the  time,  ^  =  ^^  cos  //,  where  /  = 
2TrjT  =z  2irn,  T  being  the  time  of  one  complete  period,  and  n 
the  number  of  periods  per  second,  or  the  frequency,  of  the  elec- 
tromotive force. 

In  this  case  we  have,  by  either  of  the  methods  already  fre- 
quently employed, 

Ld^'qldt^  +  Rdqjdt  +  qjS  =  "9^  cos  //  (99) 

The  general  solution  of  this  equation  is  the  general  solution 
of  (81)  already  obtained,  ins,  (83),  +•  a  particular  solution  of 
(99).     To  obtain  a  particular  solution  of  (99),  assume 

q=A  cos  {pt—6) 

substitute  in  (99),  and  equate  to  zero  the  coefficients  of  sin  pt 
and  cos  //  separately  (since  the  resulting  equation  must  be  true 
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allies  of  /).     In  this  way  we  find  that  the  above  equation 
ticular  solution  of  (99)  if 


■f./MCi  +  LISK'-(TJT-  7-/7.)']l 
S  —  ax-'pRKllS-Lf) 


(100) 


ICC  the  last  two  terms  become  sensibly  zero  a  very  short  time 
t  closing  the  circuit,  we  may  write,  except  during  this  interval, 

q  =.  *„  cos  (pt  -  0)lp{R-  +  f{L  -  ljSff\i        (102) 


=  dgldt 


■*„COS  (pt~0  +  ■W-/3) 


(103) 


\V=  ^/S  =  ^„cos(pe  ~  8)/SplK'  +  f(L-  i/Spf]*    (104) 

"he  angle  6  is  called  the  p/iase  diffirt-nce  {a  term  more  properly 

^ed  to  9l2.1T-  T)  between  q  and  *,  or  the  angle  of  iag  of  q 
d  *.  or  the  (?wir/<-c/' /<■«</ of*  overy.  Similarly  5— ^7r=l9' 
is  the  angle  of  lag  of  /  behind  "V,  or  the  angle  of  lead  of  *  over  /, 

The  quantity  [^ +/{/:—  i/5/»)']t  is  called  the  impedance 
of  the  circuit  (or  portion  of  the  circuit  considered),  the  quantity 
p{L—  1/5/^)  its  rf(7i'/'««cr,  and  the  quantity  \jSfi\\seondrnsanee. 

From  the  way  in  which  S  and  L  ehter  into  the  above  equa- 
tions it  is  evident  that  a  condenser  of  capacity  S  in  series  in  tlie 
circuit  has  the  same  effect  upon  a  simple  harmonic  current  as 
would  a  negative  inductance  equal  to  1  /.S'/'.  Thus  condensance 
and  inductance  can  be  made  to  neutralise  one  another's  effects. 

For  given  values  of  "^  and  R  the  amplitude  of  /  reaches  a 
maximum  when  /,  —  i/Sp'^o,  that  is  when  ;»=./„=  2ir/T„. 
where  7^  =  27r(£5)*  in  the  natural  period  in  which  the  system 
would  execute  oscillations  if  itH  resutance  were  zero.     In  tUi 
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case  0'  =  o,  the  current  is  in  phase  with  the  e.m.f.,  and  has  at 
all  times  the  same  value  as  if  there  were  no  inductance  or  con- 
densance  in  the  circuit.  In  this  case  the  circuit  is  said  to  be  in 
risonaticc  with  the  e.m.f.  The  relation  between  the  maximum 
value,  or  amplitude,/-^,  of  the  current  and  TjT^  for  a  given  value 
of  L/SR^  [see  equation  (lOO)]  is  shown  in  Fig.  120. 
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Equation  (104)  may  be  written 


where 


V=  V^  cos  {pt^0) 


(105) 


V^  being  the  amplitude  of  V,  If  the  denominator  in  this  equa- 
tion is  less  than  unity,  which  is  easily  possible,  V\  will  be  greater 
than  ^j,,  the  amplitude  of  the  applied  e.m.f  Differentiation  of 
(105)  shows  that  for  given  values  of  5,  L,  and  R  the  amplitude 
Vq  will  be  a  maximum  when 

/  =  (2Z  -  SR')l2SD 

If  SR^  is  small  in  comparison  with  2Z,  this  expression  gives, 
approximately, /- =  i/SL,  or 
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7"=  7;  =  2Tr{SLy> 
(natural  period  of  the  system  without  damping.     In  this  case 

mm.  in  accordance  with  the  above  assumption  {2L/J?!'S  large), 
nuch  greater  than  unity.     This  is  another  illustration  of  the 
s  oi  resonance. 
Equation  (103)  may  be  written 

/=/„  cos  {pt  —  S') 

r  supplied  to  the  circuit  by  the  e.m.f.  *  at  the  time  /  is 


/'=■*■/=*/„  cos  (//  - 


s// 


(.06) 


Mt  is  easy  to  show,  either  graphically  or  by  means  of  (106). 
that  when  ^'  =  o,  y  is  always  positive ;  that  when  6'  is  equal  to 
±iTJ2  (its  limiting  values  in  the  system  considered),  Pis  posi- 
tive during  half  the  period  and  negative  during  half  the  period, 
no  power  on  the  whole  being  developed  by  the  e.m.f  (to  make 
8'  =  :±zirJ2,  J?  must  be  zero  and  either  the  inductance  or  thecon- 
densance  must  be  zero) ;  and  that  when  6'  is  less  than  ±  vJ2 
and  greater  than  zero,  P  is  positive  during  more  than  half  the 
period. 

45.  Synamioal  Analognei.  Consider  the  angular  motion  of  a 
cylinder  C  about  the  vertical  axis  of  a  suspending  wire  AB. 
Let  the  moment  of  inertia  of  C  about  this  axis  be  denoted  by  Z, 
and  suppose  the  inertia  of  the  wire  negligible.  When  the  cylin- 
der is  turned  through  an  angle  q,  the  twi.st  of  the  wire  gives  rise 
to  a  return  torque  I'=  qjS,  ijS  being  a  constant  of  the  wire 
depending  upon  its  rigidity  and  dimen.sions  and  called  its  elas- 
lance  or  the  reciprocal  of  its  permittance,  tending  to  diminish  q. 
Let  the  motion  of  the  cylinder  be  resisted  by  a  factional  torque 
proportional  to  its  angular  velocity  dqldt=f,  that  19  by  a 
torque  —  Rf=  —  Riiqjdt,  where  ff  is  a  constant.     At  the  time 
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/  =  o,  let  a  torque  ^,  capable  of  producing  a  final  angular  dis- 
placement q^  =  S9,  be  applied  to  the  system,  or  removed  after 
having  been  applied  sufficiently  long  to  produce  the  maximum 
displacement  q^.  Then  the  equation  of  motion  of  the  cylinder 
after  ^  has  been  applied  or  removed  may  be  found  as  follows  : 
The  potential  energy  of  the  system  is 

the  kinetic  energy  of  the  system  is 

T=  \Lr  =  \IJ(dq\dif 
the  rate  of  dissipation  of  energy  in  heat  is 

F^Rn^R(dq\dif 
the  rate  at  which  energy  is  supplied  to  the  system  is 

*/  =  '^dqldt 
By  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy 

*/  =«  dW\dt  +  dTjdt  +  F 
whence 

Wqjdt^  +  Rdqjdt  J^qjS^'V 

which  is  the  equation  of  motion  sought. 

The  equation  may  be  obtained  also  by  the  direct  application 
of  the  second  law  of  motion.  Thus,  ^,  the  total  torque  acting 
upon  the  cylinder,  consists  of  three  parts  :  A  torque  F=  q\S  to 
balance  the  counter  torque  due  to  the  torsion  of  the  wire,  a 
torque  RI  =  Rdqjdt  to  balance  the  torque  —  RI  due  to  friction, 
and  a  torque  Ldljdt  =  Ld'^qjdt^  to  balance  the  torque  —  Ldljdt 
due  to  the  inertia  of  the  cylinder,  or  to  produce  the  angular 
acceleration  dljdt.     Hence 

^  =  Wqjdt^  +  Rdqjdt  +  qjS 
The  equation  of  motion  after  the  removal  of  is  ^ 

Ld'^qjdt"'  -h  Rdqjdt  +  qjS^O 
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ray,  if  a  periodic  torque  *  =  Nl',,  cos  pt  acts  upon 
z  equation  of  motion  is 


Ld^qjdt^  +  Rdqjdt  +  qjS  = 


s  pi 


e  solutions  of  these  equations  are  given  above, 

£t  the  inertia  of  the  cyHnder  be  negligible  ( 7"/ ^F  sensibly 

A.  The  cylinder  is  displaced  initially  through  the  angle 

1  the  wire  possesses  the  potential  energy  },q^jS.     If  the 

ider  is  suddenly  released,  it  will   begin  to   move  with  tlie 

r  velocity  /=  qJSR,  which  gradually  diminishes  toward 

f  as  q^  diminishes.      The  potential  energj-  is  dissipated  by 

Ion  during  the  process.     The  relation  between  q.  I,  and  /  la 

1  in  Fig.  1 16,  I. 
,  If  a  constant  torque  ^  is  applied  to  the  cylinder  at  rest  in 
uilibrium  position,  it  will  suddenly  acquire  an  angular  ve- 
=  "^  jR,  which  will  decrease  toward  zero,  owing  to  the 
1  torque  exerted  by  the  wire,  as  the  angular  displacement 
es  toward  the  limiting  value  q^=S''V.  The  potential  energy 
reasc  during  the  process  toward  the  limiting  value  ^q^jS, 
I  equal  quantity  of  energy  will  be  dissipated  by  friction, 
ft  relations  between  q,  I.  and  /  are  shown  in  Fig.  1 16,  II. 
Let  the  elastance  of  the  wire  be  negligible,  or  let  the  wire 
moved  and  let  the  cylinder  be  supported  on  pivots  {IVfT 
Ibly  zero).  A.  If  a  constant  torque  ^  is  applied  to  the  cylin- 
s  velocity  and  kinetic  energy  will  increase  from  zero  toward 
Hie  limiting  values  /='V/R  and  T='^LP,  The  torque  will 
continue  to  dissipate  energy,  the  limiting  rate  being  'VjR. 

B.  If  the  torque  is  suddenly  removed,  the  cylinder  will  con- 
tinue to  rotate  with  continually  diminishing  velocity  and  energy 
until  the  energy  is  wholly  dissipated  in  heat  by  friction. 

The  relations  between  /  and  /  for  the  two  cases  arc  given  in 
Fig.  T17. 

111.  Let  both  the  elastance  of  the  wire  v*^  A^fn^rtia  of  the 
cylinder  be  noticeable  ( W  and  T  both  »■  1  B, 

Let  F^I^I?  be  equal  to  or  greater  thaf 
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initially  displaced  though  an  angle  ?„,  the  potential  energy  being 
i?*'/-^'  '^  suddenly  released,  the  potential  energy  will  decrease, 
the  velocity  and  kinetic  energy  will  increase,  reach  a  maximum, 
and  decrease,  with  q,  indefinitely  toward  zero,  all  the  energy  be- 
ing finally  converted  into  heat. 

If  the  torque  is  suddenly  applied  to  the  cylinder  at  rest  in  its 
equilibrium  position,  the  velocity  and  kinetic  energy  increase 
gradually  from  zero  to  a  maximum,  decrease,  and  approach  zero 
as  the  displacement  and  potential  energy  approach  their  limiting 
values  q^  and  \q^lS.  During  the  process  an  amount  of  enei^ 
^q^/Sis  dissipated  in  heat. 

The  relations  between  q,  /,  and  t  for  the  first  case  are  shown 
in  Fig.  1  r  8. 

C.  Let  ifSL  be  greater  than  R'/^L^.  First  assume  ^  to  be 
zero.  The  initial  displacement  ?„  and  potential  energy  ^q^/S 
will  decrease  to  zero  as  the  velocity  /and  the  kinetic  energy  7" 
increase  to  maxima  when  the  cylinder  is  in  the  equilibrium  posi- 
tion. The  kinetic  energy  will  carry  the  cylinder  beyond  this  posi- 
tion until  the  displacement  is  —  q„,  when  the  kinetic  energy  and 
velocity  will  be  zero  and  the  potential  energy  equal  to  its  initial 
value.  The  same  phenomena  will  then  recur  in  inverse  order, 
and  so  on  indefinitely,  the  time  of  a  complete  oscillation  being 
r„  =  2Tr(5£)*. 

When  iP/ill-^  is  not  zero,  the  phenomena  will  be  similar  ex- 
cept that  the  motion  will  be  damped,  each  elongation  being  less 
than  that  immediately  preceding,  since  energy  is  continually  dis- 
sipated by  friction.  The  time  of  an  oscillation  will  be  increased, 
and  the  time  between  zero  elongation  and  zero  velodty  will  not 
be  exactly  one  quarter  of  a  period. 

The  reladons  between  q,  /,  and  f  are  shown  in  Fig.  1 19, 

IV.  If  an  alternating  torque  ^  =  *„  cos  pt  is  applied  to  the 
cylinder,  it  will  make  simple  harmonic  vibrations,  after  the 
motion  has  become  steady,  with  the  period  3"=  27r//  of  the 
applied  e.m.f.     (99)  may  be  written 

q/S=  V=^^cospt—  WqldC  —  Rdqldt 


^^u  TjT^  is  very  great,  the  velocity  /=  diijdt,  the  acceleration 
^^w^,  and  the  second  and  third  terms  of  the  second  member, 
^^■ch  are  the  counter  torques  of  inertia  and  friction,  are  very 
^^■tll,  so  that  I'=  qjS,  the  return  torque  of  the  twisted  wire,  is 
^^BTDximately  equal  to  ^,  the  applied  e.m.f,  and  its  maximum 
^^ne  V^  is  approximately  equal  to  ^„,  white  the  maximum 
^^Bgation  is  approximately  equal  to  S^^- 

^^W  Tj  T^  is  very  small,  or  ///„  very  great,  the  counter  torque 
^^B inertia —  Zj)!*y/(//'  is  great;  for  the  acceleration  d^qjdfi  ii. 
^^Bportional  to  p  and  to  the  amplitude  of  the  velocity  dqjdt  and 
^^Biererore  great  even  if  this  amplitude  is  small.  Hence  the 
^^Mjdmum  values  of  q  and  /',  the  twist  and  torque  of  the  wire, 
^H'small.  The  velocity  diijdt  is  also  small. 
^B^  T=  Tg,  the  torque  of  inertia  is  Just  balanced  by  the  return 
^^nue  of  the  wire,  or  the  first  member  of  the  above  equation 
^^H  the  second  term  of  the  second  member  cancel.  Hence  the 
^^wcity  reaches  its  maximum  value,  the  whole  torque  ^„  cos  />/ 
^^■ig  applied  to  keeping  up  the  velocity  or  overcoming  friction. 
^Be  amplitude  of  the  velocity,  and  therewith  tlie  maximum 
^Bogation  of  the  cylinder  and  return  torque  of  the  wire,  increase 
^HUl  the  rate  of  dissipation  of  energy  by  friction  is  equal  to  the 
^^K  at  which  energy  i.s  supplied  by  the  e.m.f.  ^,  If  the  friction 
^^Bmall,  the  maximum  elongation  and  return  torque  may  be 
^Hch  greater  than  S^^  and  *f  „,  which  would  be  produced  by  a 
^^■dy  torque  "9^. 

^Btt.  The  E.H.F.  Seyeloped  by  Rotating  a  Coil  in  the  Earth's 
^H^etio  Field.  One  of  the  most  obvious  ways  of  developing  a 
Tnnple  harmonic  e.m.f  of  known  period  and  amplitude  is  to 
rotate  with  constant  angular  velocity  about  a  vertical  axis  in  the 
earth's  magnetic  field  a  coil  of  insulated  wire  wound  upon  a 
rigid  frame  with  the  planes  of  its  turns  parallel  and  vertical,  the 
ends  of  the  coil  being  connected  to  conducting  rings  revolving 
on  the  same  axis,  the  springs  bearing  on  these  rings,  connecting 
the  terminals  of  the  coil  with  the  rest  of  the  circuit. 
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Let  n  denote  the  number  of  turns  in  the  coil,  5  the  average 
area  enclosed  by  a  single  turn,  /  the  angular  velocity,  6  ^  pt  the 
angle  made  by  the  planes  of  the  turns  with  the  magnetic 
meridian  at  the  time  /,  and  B  =  /iH  the  horizontal  component  of 
the  earth's  magnetic  induction  (sensibly  equal  in  magnitude  to 
H,  the  horizontal  component  of  the  intensity)  in  the  region 
occupied  by  the  coil. 

Then  at  the  time  /  the  coil  flux  due  to  the  earth's  field  is 

N^  «5B  sin  6 


and  the  intrinsic  e.m.f  developed  in  the  coil  by  its  rotation  is 


^  ==  -  dNfdt «  -  «5B  cos  e  dejdt 

=  —  pnSB  cos  //  =  %  cos  // 


(I07) 


For  an  accurate  determination  of  a  resistance  in  absolute 
measure  by  a  method  involving  essentially  the  use  of  such  a  coil 
with  known  constants,  see  Lord  Rayleigh,  Phil.  Trans, ^  1882, 
Part  II. 

47.  A  Simple  Harmonic  E.M.F.  Acting  on  Two  Condnctors  With- 
out  Mntnal   Indnctance   Connected  in   Multiple.     If  an   e.m.f. 


*■ 
I 
I 
I 


o 
o 
o 

■a 
I 

jL. 


B 


Fig.  121. 


^y  cos  //  is  applied  to  the  terminals  of  the  conductors,  i  and  2,  it 
is  clear  from  §  44  that  the  currents  /^  and  /,  in  the  conductors 
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ample  hannonic  with  the  period  T=  zir/f  of  the  e.m.f.. 
their  amplitudes  A^  and  .-Jj  will  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
p    Ae  impedances.     Thus 


b 


(.08) 

O,  approximately   (Fig.    i3i). 
//'V.  (109} 


Suppose   Z.,  =  .S'j  =  J?,=  R 
Then 

-^,/^j  = 
approximately. 

When  />  is  such  that  /.S/,  =  i,  or  7"=  2ir(5,Z:,)t  =  ?;,  the 
natural  period  in  which  the  system  12  would  execute  electrical 
oscillations  if  isolated  and  without  resistance,  etc.,  A,  =  A^  =  A. 
The  currents  in  the  two  branches  have  in  this  case  the  same 
direction  around  the  circuit  12,  and  the  e.m.f.  ^  cos  />(  can  be 
removed  after  the  oscillations  are  started  without  affecting  the 
phenomena  {dissipation  and  radiation  of  energy  being  supposed 
zero).  That  /,  and  /,  are  in  this  case  opposite  when  measured 
from  A  to  B,  or  have  the  same  direction  around  tlie  circuit  1 2,  is 
clear  from  (100).     For  in  this  case  we  have 


e,  =  tan-'( 
and 
so  that 

/^  =  A  cos  {/>t  — 


-RJpL,)   =  TT  -  t 

fl,  =  tan-yA'j.S,  = 


-'R,lpL,  =  ^ 


A  cos  (//—  ^Tr) 
=  —Aco5  {pt  +^-n-)  =  —  ^  cos  (//  —  5,  +  ^tt)  =  —  /, 

Since  the  current  in  the  external  circuit  connected  at  A  and  B 
b  /j  +  /,  =■  O,  no  power  is  supplied  by  the  external  e.m.f.  This 
also  follows  from  the  consideration  that  /,  lags  90"  behind  ^ 
and  /,  is  in  the  lead  of  1'  by  90°. 

This  is  another  example  of  electrical  resonance. 

48.  DiitribQtioii  of  tbe  Total  Siaoharge  Through  Two  Coil*  in 
HulUple.     Let  the  terminals  of  the  two  coils,  i  and  2,  be  joined 
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at  A  and  B^  Fig.  122,  and  let  the  e.m.f.  from  -^  to  -5  at  the  time 
/  be  denoted  by  ^.  The  discharge  may  be  that  from  a  condenser, 
as  shown  in  the  figure,  or  any  other  form  of  discharge,  and  the 


J 


\    1    > 


I—?-. 


Fie.  122. 

circuits  may  have  any  inductances  and  mutual  inductance  what- 
ever.    The  capacity  in  each  coil  is  supposed  negligible,  so  that 
the  current  is  the  same  across  every  section  of  each  conductor, 
no  charge  accumulating  at  any  point 
The  total  charge  traversing  coil  i  is 

?i  =//.rf/  =/>?//?.  dt  =  I  /Rj^  dt 
and  the  total  charge  traversing  circuit  2  is 

^y  /j,  and  /,  being  considered  positive  when  directed  from  A  to  B. 
Thus  the  total  discharge  ^^  =  ^i  +  ^2  ^^  divided  between  the 
two  coils  in  the  ratio 

9x1^2^  RJRx  (no) 

that  is,  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  resistances.  Thus  the  total 
discharge  (considered  positive  when  in  one  direction,  negative 
when  in  the  other)  does  not  depend  upon  the  inductances,  but 
only  upon  the  resistances. 

49.  An  Electrical  System  (Transformer)  Consisting  of  Two  Cir- 
cuits, One  of  Which  Contains  an  Intrinsic  E.M.F.  "V.     We  shall 
.  consider  only  the  case  in  which  the  capacities  of  both  circuits  are 
negligible.     Let  the  resistances  and  inductances  of  the  two  dr- 
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ft  be  denoted  by  R,,  R^,  Z,,  L^  respectively,  and  their  mutual 
EHuctance  by  M;  and  let  the  time  be  reckoned  from  the  instant 
P  at  which  the  e.m.f,  is  applied  {to  circuit  i),  or  removed,  or  the 
I     resistance  of  circuit  i  suddenly  altered. 

I         Caw  I.     ■*  =  Constant.     The  total  energy  of  tlie  system  is 
k    electro -kinetic  and  equal  to 

I     The  rate  at  which  energy  is  dissipated  in  heat  in  the  two  circuits  is 

■  F=  F^  +  F^  =  R,/,^  +  ^/,' 

"    The  rate  at  which  power  is  supplied  to  the  two  circuits  is 

Therefore,  by  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy, 

P=dtV/i//+  F 
or 

I,{L^dfJdt  +  MdT^jdi  +  J?,/^  -  *) 

+  /^{L^/Jdt  +  Md/Jdt  +  /?,/,)  =  o 

We  proceed  to  show,  quite  independently  of  what  precedes, 
that  each  of  the  expressions  within  parentheses  in  this  equation 
vanishes  separately  ;   that  is,  that 

L^dljdt  +  Mdljdt  +  V?/,  -  *  =  o  ( 1 1 1) 

and 

L^IJdt  -)-  Mdfjdt  +  R,l^  =  0  (112) 

equations  from  which  /,  and  /,  are  determined  below. 

The  validity  of  these  equations  can  be  established  in  several 
ways.  Thus  the  rate  at  which  electromagnetic  energy  is  gener- 
ated in  circuit  I  plus  the  rate  at  which  energy  is  transferred  from 
circuit  2  to  circuit  I  is  (^  —  Mdl^df)!^.  while  the  rate  at  which 
the  electromagnetic  enei^y  of  circuit  I  increases  phis  the  rate  at 
which  cner^  is  dissipated  by  its  resistance  isi'/(JZ,/,')/(//+  fij\- 
Hence 


ffA_ 
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from  which  (i  1 1)  results  immediately. 

(ill)  also  follows  immediately  from  Ohm's  law,  the  impressed 
e.m.f.  in  the  circuit  being  "9  —  L^dljdt  —  Mdljdt, 

(i  12)  is  obtained  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  (i  1 1),  the  intrin- 
sic e.m.f.  in  circuit  2  being  put  equal  to  zero. 

If  we  place 

(i  1 1)  and  (112)  may  be  written 

L^dl(\dt  +  Mdl^\dt  +  /?//  =  o  (a) 

and 

L^I^jdt  +  Mdl^'jdt  +  R/^^o  {b) 

To  solve  these  equations,  put 

//  =  Ae^  and  /,  =  B^  {c) 

where  A,  B,  and  m  are  constants  to  be  determined,  and  substi- 
tute in  (d)  and  (^).  On  dividing  the  resulting  equations  by  ^, 
we  obtain,  as  the  conditions  which  the  constants  must  satisfy  in 
order  that  {c)  may  give  the  solution, 

[L^m  -f  R^A  +  MmB  =  o  {d) 

MmA  +  {L^m  +  R^B  =  o  {e) 

Eliminating  A  and  -ff,  we  obtain,  to  determine  m^  the  equation 
(Z,Z,  -  M^)ne^  +  {RJ^  +  R^L^m  +  R^R^  =  o  (/) 

whose  roots  are 

and 
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Since  {RJ^  —  RiL^f'  =»  (-^aA  +  -^lA)*  —  4^i'^2AA>  and  since 
X|Z^  —  M^  =  o,  the  quantity  under  the  radical  is  positive  and 
numerically  less  than,  or  equal  to,  the  first  term  of  the  numera- 
tor, and  the  denominators  are  positive  ;  hence  both  m^  and  m^  are 
nea/  and  negative. 

Making  use  of  {g)  and  (A),  we  can  now  obtain  from  (d)  and  {e) 
the  values  of  AjB  satisfying  (a)  and  {b).  Thus,  putting  m  =  m^ 
hi  {d)  and  {e),  and  denoting  the  resulting  value  of  AjB  by  AJB^, 
we  obtain 

and  similarly,  putting  m  =  w,, 

^2/^.  =  -  MmJ(L,m,  +  R,)  ^  ^  (L^,  +  R,)/Mm,     (J) 
Thus  the  general  solutions  of  (i 1 1),  (112),  (a),  and  {b)  are 

//  =  /j  ^  >P/;?j  =  A,e^'  +  ^2^  (>6) 

and 

/,  =  B^r^'  +  B/^ 

«  -  \A,{L,m,  +  R,)/Mm,  •  ^'  +  ^,(A/«2  +  Ri)/Mm^  •  ^    ^'^ 

where  A,  and  -^j  are  to  be  determined  from  the  initial  conditions. 
A.  The  circuit  containing  "9  is  suddenly  closed.     The  initial 
conditions  are  /^  =  /,  =  o  when  /  =  o.     Hence,  from  (f ),  (/ ), 
(i),  and  (/),  we  obtain 

("3) 

and 
/,  =  -  ^Mj  [(/?/,  -  ie,Z^«  +  4^,/?^»]»  •  (^'  -  ^    (114) 

The  relations  between  /,  and  /,  and  the  time  after  closing  the 
circuit  I  are  shown  approximately  for  the  general  case  in  Fig. 
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123.     /j  approaches  asymptotically  a  final  value  "^/Jii,  and  /, 
has  a  maximum  at  the  time  given  by  dijdt  =  o. 

The  total  charge  traversing  circuit  2,  obtained  either  by  inte- 
grating (i  14)  from  the  time  /  =  o  to  the  time  /  =  infinity,  or 
from  (12)  directly,  is 

=  -  M^/R,R^  =  -  M//R^ 
if  /  denotes  the  final  current  "V/R^  in  circuit  i. 


Fie.  123. 

B.  The  electromotive  force  ^  is  suddenly  cut  out  of  circuit  I 
(without  opening  the  circuit).  The  values  of  the  currents,  in 
terms  of  /^  and  /^  given  in  (113)  and  (114),  are 

//'  =  >P/;e, -/,=  -//  (116) 

and  //'=-/,  (117) 

/  now  denoting  the  time  reckoned  from  the  instant  of  cutting  out 
the  electromotive  force. 

50.  Case  II.    The  Electromotive  Force  is  a  Simple 
Function  of  the  Time,  ^^  cos  pt.     In  this  case  we  have 

L^dljdt  +  Mdljdt  +  R/^  =  ^^  cos  // 

and  L^dTJdt  +  Mdljdt  +  ^/,  =  o 


(118) 
(119) 
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KThe  general  solution  of  these  equations  is  that  given  in  (i) 
r//)  and  (/)  added  to  a  particular  solution  now  to  be  obtained. 
I  Since  the  applied  e.m.f.  is  harmonic,  we  may  assume  that  the 
nn-ents  to  which  it  gives  rise  will  also  be  harmonic  in  the  same 
Rriod.     Hence  we  put 


/,  =  w  cos  (//  —  e,) 
i^  =  B  cos  (//  -  e^ 


{120) 
(.21) 


jiere  A,  B,  S^  and  8^  are  constants  to  be  determined.  To  deter- 
:  these  constants,  substitute  (120)  and  (i3i)  in  (118)  and 

fclg),  and  equate  to  zero  the  coefficients  of  cos  //  and  sin  pt 
rateiy,  since  the  resulting  equations  are  true  for  all  values 

K/.     Thus,  putting 

■        U  =  L,  -fJlPLJ(Ii^'  +  fL^')  (123) 

and 

R'  =  R^  +p'APRJ{R*+fL,')  (123) 

we  find,  as  conditions  that  (120)  and  (121)  may  be  solutions  of 
(118)  and  (119), 
'm^  A  =  %/{R''+fL'y  (124) 


6i  =  X2s\-^j>L'  jR' 

0,  =  0,  +  tan-'  (-  RJpL;) 


(>25) 

(.26) 
(127) 


which,  inserted  in  ( 1 20)  and  (121},  give  the  particular  solution 
sought. 

The  terras  given  by  {k)  and  (/)  become  negligible  in  a  very  short 
time,  hence  after  this  time  (120)  and  ( 121)  are  the  complete  solu- 
tion of  ( 1 18)  and  (119). 

On  comparing  (120)  and  (124)  wnth  {103),  we  see  that  the 
current  in  circuit  i  is  thejgo&^^i^^uld  be  if  circuit  2  were 
not  present  and  the  rieSi^ffT*^ '(^f^ftii^^^^^t^ere  increased  from 
R.  to  R',  and  its  indBo&m:e  t^rajni^d  frofc^  to  L'. 
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When  /^Zj  is  great  in  comparison  with  R^^  (122)  and  (123) 
become  approximately 

If  in  addition  the  coils  are  wound  together  so  that  the  fnag^ 
netic  leakage  is  zero,  or  L^L^  =  J/*,  approximately,  IJ  becomes 
approximately  zero.  In  this  case,  6^  =  o,  the  current  in  circuit 
I  being  in  phase  with  the  e.m.f.,  and  6^  =  w,  so  that  the  current 
in  circuit  2  lags  behind  the  current  (and  e.m.f.)  in  circuit  i  by 
half  a  period. 

If  either  circuit  contains  in  series  a  condenser  of  capacity  5", 
the  solution  is  obtained,  as  follows  from  §  44,  by  writing  in  place 
of  Zj  or  Zj,  Zj  —  i/5]^  or  Zj  —  ^\Sf^^  in  the  expressions  for  A^ 
B,  ^j,  and  6^. 

If  the  magnetic  field  contains  iron,  or  other  substance  in  which 
hysteresis  occurs,  a  simple  harmonic  applied  e.m.f.  will  not  de- 
velop a  simple  harmonic  current.  For  the  current  is  propor- 
tional to  the  magnetic  intensity  //,  by  the  first  law  of  circuita- 
tion,  and  the  induced  part  of  the  total  e.m.f.  is  proportional 
to  the  rate  of  change  dBjdt  of  the  magnetic  induction  B,  But 
if  dB\dt  is  a  simple  harmonic  function  of  the  time,  then,  if  there 
is  hysteresis,  H  cannot  be,  as  is  evident  from  Fig.  114.  This  of 
course  applies  to  single  circuits  as  well. 

51.  The  Eatio  of  Transformation  of  Two  Coila  for  Which  LJL^  = 
iP  and  R^  =  R^=  o,  approximately.  Let  two  coils  i  and  2  be 
so  wound  that  all  the  magnetic  flux  <t>  threads  every  turn  of  both 
coils  {ffiagnetic  leakage  =  o).  Let  coil  i  contain  n^  turns  and 
coil  2  «2  turns ;  then  the  flux  through  coil  i  will  be  AT^  s=s  n^ 
and  the  flux  through  coil  2  will  be  iV,  =  n^. 

The  e.m.f.  applied  between  the  terminals  of  coil  i  will  be 

^^  =  RJ,  +  dN,\dt 
and  the  e.m.f.  between  the  terminals  of  coil  2  will  be 

>P,  =  -  dN^jdt  -  RJ^ 
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L;^me  direction  being  chosen  as  positive  around  both  circuits. 
Hence  if  ^[/,  and  RJ^  are  negligible  in  comparison  with  the 
tromotive  forces  of  induction,  we  liave,  in  magnitude, 

*,/'!',  =  n^tiibldijn^i^ldt  =  «./«,  (128) 

tph  is  called  the  ratio  of  transformation  of  e.m/.s  of  the  two 

,  and  R^  above  denote  only  the  resistance  of  the  coils,  or 
;  parts  of  circuits  i  and  2  tlireaded  by  the  tubef  of  magnetic 

Ruction  common  to  both  circuits, 
te  power  supplied  to  the  system  by  the  e.m.f.  ^^  is  ^i/[,  and 

I  power  suppHed  to  that  part  of  circuit  2  outside  the  coil  is 
When  no  energy  is  dissipated  in  the  coils  we  have 

*/,  =  */, 

:e  A/^.  =  *:/%  =  «=/«.  (129) 

1  is  the  ratio  of  transformation  of  currents  for  the  case  con- 


.  Electromagnetic  Repulsion  Betveen  Two  Circaita.  When 
[alternating  current  is  induced  in  a  circuit  (3)  owing  to  the 
lulation  of  an  alternating  current  in  a  neighboring  circuit  (1) 
inected  with  an  alternating  current  generator,  a  force  is 
developed  between  the  two  circuits,  positive  or  repulsive  when 
the  two  currents  have  opposite  directions,  and  negative  or 
attractive  when  the  two  currents  have  the  same  direction.  We 
proceed  to  show  that  the  m'€ragi-  force  is  one  of  repulsion. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity  let  the  two  circuits  be  circular  with 
their  aJces  coincident,  and  let  circuit  (3)  consist  of  a  single  turn 
of  wire,  I^t  the  magnetic  flux  through  circuit  (2)  be  a  har- 
monic function  of  the  time, 

N  =  A  cos  nt 
Then  the  outward  radial  component  of  the  magnetic  induction  at 
all  points  of  circuit  (2)  will  be 


N 


where  rt  IS  a  constant 

The  e.ni.r.  induced  in  circuit  (2)  will  be 

■*■  =  —  dNJdt  =nA  sin  nt 
and  the  current  in  circuit  (2), 

/=  C  sin  («/-  0) 
where  C  and  0  are  positive  constants  (fl  <  90°). 

The  force  upon  circuit  (2)  in  the  direction  i  2  is  therefore 
F=  —  V/5,  X  length  of  circuit  (2) 
=  —  cos  «/-sin  (m/  —  0)  X  positive  constant 

When  cos  nt  and  sin  (hi  —  0)  have  the  same  sign,  or  opposite 
signs,  the  force  upon  coil  (2)  is  thus  an  attraction  toward  ( 1 ), 
or  a  repulsion  from  (i),  respectively.  On  platting  cos  nt, 
sin(;/;  —  0),  and  their  product,  which  is  proportional  to  —  F.  as 
functions  of  the  time,  it  will  be  seen  that,  owing  to  the  /<T^of  the 
current,  the  average  force  is  a  repulsion  between  the  circuits. 
The  same  result  follows  from  integrating  Fdl  throughout  a 
complete  period,  the  average  force  being 

-    I    Fdt  =  —      I    cos  nt  sin  {nt  —  0)-dt  x  positive  constant 

Analogous  theory  applies  to  a  great  variety  of  cases,  one  of 
the  simplest  being  that  of  a  light  coil,  or  disc,  of  copper,  alu- 
minium, or  other  good  conductor  placed  horizontally  over  an 
electromagnet  with  coils  horizontal.  When  the  magnet  is  power- 
fully excited  by  an  alternating  current  the  disc  or  coil  is  thrown 
violently  up  into  the  air.  Another  interesting  case  is  that  of  a 
horizontal  copper  disc  mounted  on  a  pivot  and  placed  eccentric- 
ally over  the  electromagnet,  with  a  second  disc,  held  llkeuisc 
horizontal,  near  by.  Owing  to  the  asymmetry  thus  introduced, 
the  pivoted  disc  rotates  continuously  while  the  magnet  is  power- 
fully excited, 

S3.  The  CompariBon  of  a  Mutual  Inductance  and  a  Resistance 

One  (i)  of  the  two  coils,  of  mutual  inductance  M,  is  connected 
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rcuit  with  a  constant  battery  B  through  a  key  A'',  while  the 
r  (2)  is  connected  in  circuit  with  a  balh'stic  galvanometer,  the 
I  resistance  of  circuit  (3)  being  R. 

yhen  a  current  /is  suddenly  started  or  stopped  in  coil  (i) 
closing  or  opening  the  key  K.  a  charge  q  <=  MIjR  circulates 
(Ugh  coil  {2)  and  produces  an  angular  throw  9  of  the  needle 
I  that  jtffij^  z=  H  77  GV  •  sin  ^9 

MjR=  H/G/Tlw-sinie  (130) 

Brcuit  (2)  is  now  cut  at  some  point  and  the  resulting  ter- 

s  connected  to  two  points  on  circuit  (i)  with  a  resistance  r, 

f  small   in  comparison  with  the  total  resistance  of  circuit  (i), 

I  them.     This  will   not  sensibly  affect  the  current  in  cir- 

I  (l),  but  will  cause  a  steady  current 

rj{r+Ryf=  H/G-f{0'){s^  §  33,  XII.}  (131) 
raverse  the  galvanometer,  producing  the  steady  deflection  9'. 
inating  H/(7/from  (130)  by  (131),  we  obtain,  finally, 

M/R  =  rj{r -^-R^-Tj*- sin  \6jF{9')  (i 32) 

0,  Fl9'),  T.  and  the  ratio  of  r  \o  r  -\-  R  being  observed,  MjR  is 
given  in  absolute  measure  by  (132). 

AbBolnte  Seterminatioii  of  a  Eesiatance.  From  the  dimensions 
of  the  coils,  if  circular,  toroidal,  or  rectangular,  M  can  be  calcu- 
lated ;  hence  the  method  affords  an  absolute  determination  of  a 
resistance.  See  Glazebrook,  P/iiL  Trans.,  1883,  for  an  important 
investigation  in  which  this  method  was  adopted. 

The  CompariBOn  of  Two  Untnal  Inductancei.  I!y  sending  the 
aamc  current  in  succession  through  the  primaries  of  two  cotls 
and  connecting  the  secondaries  in  succession  through  the  same 
galvanometer,  the  total  resistances  of  the  secondary  circuits  in 
the  two  cases  being  /?,  and  R^,  the  two  mutual  inductances  jT/, 
,  and  JWj,  and  the  two  deflections  9^  and  9.^,  the  ratio  of  the  two 
mutual  inductances  can  be  obtained  from  the  relation 

A/.//1/,  =  V?,  sin  \9,IR^  sin  \9^  (133) 


i. 
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By  putting  an  adjustable  resistance  in  one  circuity  or*] 
circuit,  and  changing  the  resistance  until  0^  ■=  0^  we  hai 

By  connecting  the  two  secondaries  in  series  with  the  g^ 
meter  permanently,  and  passing  the  same  current  in  suq 
through  the  two  primaries,  we  have 

MJM,  =  sin  ^0J  sin  ^0^ 

The  Comparison  of  Eesistances.  The  method  can  also  I 
ployed  for  the  comparison  of  two  resistances  in  the  seo 
circuits.     In  this  case 

RJR^  «  sin  ^0J  sin  ^0, 

64.  The  Measurement  of  Magnetic  Induction  by  the  I 
Method.  A  small  coil  consisting  of  n  turns  of  fine  insulatf 
uniformly  wound  in  parallel  planes,  the  mean  area  enclo 
a  single  turn  being  S,  is  connected  by  twisted  wires  to  t 
minals  of  a  ballistic  galvanometer.  The  coil  is  introduci 
the  magnetic  field  at  the  place  where  the  induction  is  to 
termined  with  the  planes  of  its  turns  perpendicular  to  the 
tion,  and  the  galvanometer  needle  is  brought  to  rest.  Tl 
coil  is  suddenly  jerked  out  of  the  magnetic  field,  and  the 
ing  deflection  0  of  the  galvanometer  needle  is  read. 
denote  the  mean  induction  perpendicular  to  the  planes 
coil's  turns  in  the  part  of  the  field  in  which  the  coil  was 
and  let  R  denote  the  resistance  of  the  circuit.  Then,  \ 
and  (49)  XII.,  the  charge  traversing  the  circuit  and  pn 
the  deflection  0  is 

q  =  nSB/R  =  H  T/irG  •  sin  ^0 
from  which 

B^RHT/irnSG' sin  10 

If  /x  (sensibly  equal  to  unity  in  nearly  all  cases)  is  kno 
magnetic  intensity  can  be  found  by  dividing  J5  by  fjL. 
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55.  Maxwell's  HeUiod  of  Comparing  Two  Hntnal  Indnctancea. 
In  the  practise  of  this  method  (Fig.  124)  two  of  the  coils  (the 
primaries),  one  from  each  pair,  are  connected  in  scries  with  the 
battery  through  a  key  A',  and  the  terminals  of  each  of  the  other 
coils  (the  secondaries)  are  connected  to  the  terminals  of  a 
galvanometer  G  through  an  adjustable  resistance,  connections 
being  so  arranged  that  the  discharges  of  the  two  secondaries,  on 


'  galvanometer  in  opposite  directions.  Then  the  resistances  in  the 
secondaries  are  adjusted  until  the  galvanometer  needle  remains 
undeflected,  i.  i\.  until  the  total  discharge  through  the  galvanome- 
'  ter  reckoned  in  one  direction  is  zero,  when  K  is  opened  or  closed. 
Then,  if  R^  and  R^  denote  the  adjusted  resistances  from  A  to  S 
through  C  and  from  A  to  B  through  D,  respectively, 

MJM^^KJR^  (138) 

I  To  prove  this,  let  /  denote  the  current  through  the  battery  and 

I       primaries,  /,,  /,,  and  /^  =  /,  —  I^  the  currents  from  A  to  B  through 
I       C  from  A  to  B  through  D,  and  from  A  Xo  B  through  the  gal- 
vanometer, at  the  time  t;  and  let  /.,,  i,,  and  L^  denote  the  in- 
ductances of  ACB,  ADB.  and  AGB,  and  R^  the  resistance  of 
AGB.     Then  the  impressed  e.m.f,  from  A  to  B 
Af^dfjdl  -  L^dr^jdt  -  RJ^  =  L^{f^  ~  /,)/dt  - 


1 

1 
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and  the  impressed  e.m.f.  from  B  to  A  SLt  the  time  /  is 

Multiplying  each  equation  by  dt  and  integrating  from 
of  closing  the  circuit  (/  =  o)  to  the  time  at  which  the 
current    becomes  steady  (/  =  ('),  remembering  that   tl 

and  final  values  of  /j  and  /^  are  zero  and  that  |     (/^  —  i 

•Jo 
total  discharge  through  the  galvanometer,  is  zero,  and  i 

the  steady  value  of  the  battery  current  by  7j^,  we  have 

M,/,  -  ^.JT  V/  =  o 

from  which  (138)  immediately  follows,  since 

The  Comparison  of  Resistances.      We  can   vary  the 

slightly  for  the  comparison  of  two  resistances.  Supp 
balance  given  by  (138)  effected.  Introduce  an  unkm 
sistance  X  into  the  branch  ADB,  and  balance  by  a< 
known  resistance  R^'  to  R^     Then 

Combining  this  equation  with  (138)  we  find 

If  X  and  7?/  are  both  known,  (139)  gives  M^fM  wi 

knowledge  of  R^l^y 

56.  Maxweirs  Method  of  Comparing  an  Inductance  and  a 

ity.     The  given  coil,  with  inductance  L  and  resistance  R 
nccted   up  in  a  Wheatstone's  bridge  with   three  non-in 
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btances  P,  Q.  T,  Fig.  125,  and  a  resistance  balance  for  steady 
rents  is  obtained  in  the  usual  way  by  adjusting  the  resistances 
,  the  galvanometer  needle  remains  undeflected  when  A",  is 


I  after  A",.     Then,  if  V^  denotes  the  fall  of  potential  from 
)  B,  etc.,  and  /the  current  through  ABC. 

VJV^  =  RIj7T=RIT=  VJV^  =  PIQ 

During  the  variable  state  of  the  currents  just  after  closing  or 
opening  A',,  however,  K^  being  open. 

Hence,  if  A",  is  opened  or  closed  while  A',  is  closed,  the  gal- 
vanometer needle  will  be  deflected. 

If.  however,  a  condenser  is  introduced  as  a  shunt  to  DC.  as 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  a  part  of  the  current  through  P  will 
be  shunted  into  this  condenser  during  the  rise  of  the  current  after 
the  closing  of  A',,  thus  reducing  the  current  through  Q  and 
increasing  the  ratio  I'^j  V_,^ ;  and  during  the  decrease  of  the  cur- 
rent after  the  opening  of  A",  the  discharge  of  the  condenser  will 
increase  the  current  through  <J  and  decrease  the  current  through 
P,  thus  diminishing  the  ratio  I'^f  V^  Hence,  since  the  law  of 
die  increase  or  decrease  of  tlje  indi'  irrr-nt  in  an  inductive 

resistance  witli  the  time,  and  Ui-  ■->/  decrease 
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of  the  charging  current  of  a  condenser  with  the  time,  an 
cal,  §§  41-42,  an  exact  balance  for  both  transient  and 
currents  can  be  obtained  by  using,  with  given  inductai 
resistances,  a  condenser  of  a  particular  capacity.  By  reai 
the  non-inductive  resistances,  however,  a  balance  for  both 
and  transient  currents  may  be  obtained  for  any  inductai 
capacity.  Thus,  if  R  and  P  are  fixed,  the  ratio  of  the  el 
the  inductance  to  that  of  the  capacity  is  decreased  by  inc 
Q  and  T  and  keeping  always  Q/T^  PJR.  When  this 
balance  has  been  attained,  then,  as  shown  below, 

LjS'^RQr^PT 

Anderson's  Modifieation.    To  avoid  the  necessity  of  this 
process  of  readjustment  and   trial,  an  additional  non-in 
resistance  W  may  be  inserted  between  D  and  the  condenj 
galvanometer.  Fig.   126.     This  will  not  affect  the  balai 


Fig.  126. 

steady  currents,  but  will  enable  the  effect  of  the  conder 
the  balance  for  variable  currents  to  be  altered.  After  the  I 
for  steady  currents  has  been  attained,  the  resistance  IF  is  ; 
until  the  balance  is  good  for  transient  currents  also.      The 

LjS  =  W{R  +  T)-\-PT 

IV  thus  increases  the  effect  of  the  condenser.  If  the  con 
has  too  great  an  effect  when  JF=  o,  PT{or  QK)  must  I 
creased  in  the  balance  for  steady  currents. 

To  establish  (141),  let  x,  x,y  +  :r,  j,  and  r  denote  the  ci 
in  the  branches  R,  7",  P,  Q^  and  W,  respectively,  at  the  time 
closing  or  opening  K^,  the  double  balance  having  been  at 
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Then,  since  the  fall  of  potential  along  the  path  ABE  is  equal 
to  that  along  the  path  ADE^  we  have 

Rx  +  Ldxldt »  P{y  +  z)  +  Wis  {a) 

In  the  same  way  the  fall  of  potential  from  D  to  C  through  Q 
is  equal  to  that  from  D  to  C  through  W  and  the  condenser ; 
that  is 

where  q^  denotes  the  initial  charge  of  the  condenser. 

Likewise,  the  fall  of  potential  from  E  to  C  through  the  con- 
denser is  equal  to  that  from  E  to  C  through  the  galvanometer 
and  T\  or 

Eliminating  x  and  y  from  {a)  by  {b)  and  (r),  differentiating 

with  respect  to  /,  and  equating  to  zero  separately  the  coefficients 

of  s  and  dzjdt  (since  the  equation  holds  for  all  values  of  2  and 

dzjdt,  including  zero),  we  obtain  the  conditions  of  a   double 

balance  : 

RIT^PQ  (d) 

the  condition  for  a  balance  for  steady  currents  ;  and  (141),  ^//ir., 

LIS^{R+  T)W+PT 

which  reduces  to  (140)  when  PF=  o. 

Bn88ell*8  Modification.  If  a  given  inductance  is  to  be  com- 
pared with  an  adjustable  standard  capacity,  or  if  a  capacity  is  to 
be  compared  with  a  standard  inductance  which  can  be  adjusted 
to  different  values  without  an  alteration  of  resistance,  the  balance 
for  steady  currents  is  first  cflTccted,  then  the  galvanometer  circuit 
is  closed  and  the  standard  capacity  or  inductance  altered  until 
the  galvanometer  needle  remains  undeflected  when  the  battery 
key  is  opened  or  closed. 


4o8 
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67.  Maxwell's  Method  of  Comparing  Inductances.  The  two 
coils  whose  inductances  L^  and  L^  are  to  be  compared  are  joined 
up  with  four  non-inductive  adjustable  resistances  and  a  battery 
and  galvanometer  as  shown  in  Fig.  127.     (The  connections  of 


Fif.  127. 

the  battery  and  galvanometer  may  be  interchanged.)  R^,  R^, 
etc.,  denote  the  total  resistances  in  the  branches  AB,  BCy  etc. 
The  resistances  are  varied  until  the  galvanometer  shows  no  deflec- 
tion for  steady  currents  (AT,  closed  after  K^  or  for  transient  or 
variable  currents  {K^  closed  after  K^  or  opened  before  K^,    Then 

LJL,^RJR,  =  RJR,  (.42) 

For,  when  such  a  double  balance  has  been  effected,  the  voltage 
from  A  to  B  is  equal  to  the  voltage  from  -^  to  J9  at  any  time  / ; 

that  is,  RJ^  +  L,dIJdt  =  R,I, 

where  T^  and  I^  denote  the  currents  through  ABC  and  ADC  re- 
spectively. In  like  manner  the  voltage  from  -ff  to  C  is  equal  to 
the  voltage  from  D  to  C,  that  is 

R,I,  +  L,dI,ldt^RJ, 

Combining  these  two  equations  and  dividing  the  resulting  equa- 
tion by  ly  wc  obtain 

R^RJ^  -h  L,R,iUJcit  =  R^R^I^  +  L^R^dl^jdt 
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Since  this  equation  is  true  for  all  values  of  the  current  /,  and 
its  rate  of  change,  including  zero,  we  have 

j?,y?,  =  R.Ji^  {a) 

which  is  the  condition  for  a  balance  with  steady  currents,  and 


L^R^  =  £^, 


(I') 


which  is  the  additional  condition  for  a  balance  for  variable  cur- 
rents.    From  these  equations  (142)  follows  immediately. 

Standard  coils  are  constructed  whose  inductances  can  be  varied 
within  wide  limits  without  an  alteration  of  resistance.  If  one  of 
the  coils  to  be  compared  is  a  standard  of  this  kind,  a  balance  for 
steady  currents  is  first  obtained  in  the  ordinary  way;  then,  with- 
out altering  the  resistance  in  any  part  of  the  network,  a  balance 
for  transient  currents  is  made  by  altering  the  inducunce  of  the 
standard.     See  §  iS. 

fiS.  Gary  Foiter'i  Methods  of  Comparing  a  Hntnal  Indactance 
and  a  Capacity.     Let  connections  be  made  as  in  Fig.  12S,  S  and 


I 


M  denoting  the  capacity  and  mutual  inductance,  ^|  the  total  re- 
sistance from  A  through  A',  to  B,  and  R^  the  resistance  between 
the  points  A  and  C,  both  resistances  being,  at  least  in  part,  ad- 
justable. If  A'j  is  open  and  K^  closed,  then  when  A' is  opened 
or  closed  a  charge  SR^I  will  traverse  the  galvanometer,  /  de- 
noting the  steady  value  of  the  current  in  the  battery  circuit  If 
A",  is  open  and  K^  closed,  a  diargc  Affj^R^  4  g),  where  £  de^^ 
notes  the  galvanometer  resistance,  wi"  nomcle 


1      notes 
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By  reading  the  two  galvanometer  deflections  the  ratio  of  Af  to  5" 
may  therefore  be  obtained. 

In  Gary  Foster's  null  method  connections  are  so  made  that 
on  closing  K  or  on  opening  K  the  capacity  and  inductance  dis- 
charges are  in  opposite  directions  through  the  galvanometer. 
Then  K^  and  K^  are  both  closed,  and  the  resistances  R^  and  R^ 
are  adjusted  until  on  opening  or  closing  A!"  there  is  no  deflection 
of  the  galvanometer  needle,  showing  that  the  total  dischai^e 
through  the  galvanometer  is  zero.     Then 

MIjR^  =  R^IS 

g  not  entering  the  expression.     Hence 

MJS^R.R,  (143) 

The  demonstration  is  left  to  the  reader,  who  should  refer  to 
§55. 

69.  Brillouin's  Modifioation  of  Maxwell's  Method  of  Comparing 

the  Mutual  Inductance,  M,  of  Two  Coils  with  the  Self-Inductance, 

L,  of  One  of  Them.     The  coil  with  inductance  L  and  resistance  R 

s 

B 


Fig.  129. 


is  connected  up  with  three  non-inductive  resistances  P^  Q,  Tin 
a  Wheatstone's  bridge,  Fig.  129,  and  the  other  coil  is  connected 
through  an  adjustable  resistance  to  the  points  A  and  C.  Balance 
is  first  obtained  for  steady  currents  in  the  usual  way,  then  the 
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resistance  i'of  the  branch  ^5Cis  adjusted  until  the  galvanometer 
shows  no  deflection  when  the  galvanometer  circuit  is  closed  and 
the  battery  key  is  opened  or  closed.  In  order  that  the  mutual 
inductance  of  the  two  coils  may  thus  neutralise  the  effect  of  the 
self-inductance  of  one  of  them,  the  two  coils  must  be  so  con- 
nected that  their  currents  flow  always  in  opposite  directions 
around  the  tubes  of  induction  which  thread  them.     Then 

L/M-{/i  +  T)/S  (,44) 

For  the  increase  of  voltage  from  .-i  to  B  due  to  the  self-induc- 
tance is  L  eixjiit.  and  the  decrease  in  the  voltage  due  to  the 
mutual  inductance  is  Md::jdt,  where  x  and  r  denote  the  currents 
through  ABC  and  v^ 5 C  respectively.  Hence,  when  the  balance 
for  transient  currents  is  attained, 

Ldxldt=MdBJdl 

Int^rating  through  the  time  /  in  which  the  currents  rise  from 
zero  to  their  steady  values  x^  and  z^,  or  in  which  they  drop  from 
their  steady  values  to  zero,  we  have 

ifdx/dr  dt=.U„  =  MCdsjdtdt  =  Ms^ 

Hence  LjM=  cjx^  =  (R+  T)/S 

60.  The  CompariBQn  of  a  Capacity  with  a  ResiBtance.  A  ca- 
pacity may  be  compared  with  a  resistance  by  a  method  exactly 
analogous  to  that  of  §  53,  as  shown  in  §  36,  XH.  The  following 
null  method,  due  to  Maxwell,  is,  however,  much  to  be  preferred. 

One  branch  of  the  WheaLstone's  bridge,  as  the  branch  23,  Fig. 
76  is  cut  and  a  conden.ser  AB  inserted,  the  plate  B  being  con- 
nected by  a  wire  of  negligible  resistance  to  the  point  3,  and  the 
plate  A  being  connected  in  the  same  way  with  a  rapidly  and 
unifonnly  moving  commutator,  which  puts  it  alternately  into 
electrical  contact  with  the  point  3  and  the  point  2.  When  A  is 
connected  to  3  the  condenser  is  short-circuited  and  the  galvanom- 
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eter  is  traversed  by  a  current  in  the  direction  24  ;  while  du| 
a  part  of  the  time  the  plate  A  is  connected  with  2  the  galvaiM 
eter  is  traversed  by  a  current  in  the  opposite  direction  42, 
plate  A  being  charged  through  the  galvanometer  and  the  bra 
1 2.  If  the  period  of  the  galvanometer  needle  (or  coil)  is  grea 
comparison  with  the  period  of  the  conmiutator,  a  steady  dd 
tion  will,  in  general,  result.  By  suitably  adjusting  the  resistar 
a,  d,  and  rf,  however,  the  average  current  through  the  galvan< 
eter,  reckoned  as  positive  in  one  direction  and  negative  in 
other,  may  be  made  zero,  when  the  galvanometer  will  shovi 
deflection  whether  the  battery  is  connected  to  the  bridge 
not.  This  is  the  only  adjustment  to  be  made  in  the  practise 
the  method. 

When  this  balance  has  been  effected,  the  average  volt 
from  I  to  2  is  equal  to  the  average  voltage  from  i  to  4,  /.  e. 

if  ^  denotes  the  e.m.f  of  the  battery,  and  if  the  battery  resista 
is  negligible  (a  condition  easy  to  attain)  in  comparison  with  t 
of  the  bridge  (from  point  I  to  point  3).  Hence  the  average  V2 
of  the  current  in  the  branch  1 2  is 

and  this  is  equal  to  the  average  charging  current  of  the  o 
denser,  since  the  average  current  through  the  galvanomete 
zero. 

The  voltage  of  the  condenser  when  fully  charged  is  the  v( 
age  between  the  points  i  and  2  when  the  current  in  every  part 
the  bridge  has  reached  its  steady  state.  This  voltage  is  reac 
seen  to  be 

^S'+^i^  +  ^+S') 


^ 


K^^g)  +  d{a  +b+g) 


Hence,  if  ;/  denotes  the  frequency  of  the  commutator  or 
number  of  times  the  condenser  is  charged  per  second   and  5 
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capacity  of  the  condenser,  the 
rent  of  the  condenser  is 


verage  value  of  the  charging  cur- 


Equating  the 
obtain 


two   expressions  for  /  and  solving  for  S,  we 


'  m(b  +  d)ll!g  +  .^a-\-b+  g)\ 


(145) 


When  the  condenser  has  a  guard  ring,  this  method  cannot  be 
used  without  an  inconvenient  modification,  f  A  much  simpler 
method,  however,  equal  in  accuracy,  can  be  used  in  all  cases.  A 
galvanometer  with  two  independent  coils  acting  on  the  same 
needle  (differential  galvanometer)  has  the  intermittent  condenser 
current  sent  through  one  coil  and  a  steady  current  from  the 
battery  in  the  opposite  direction  through  the  other.  The  deflec- 
tion is  reduced  to  zero  by  suitably  adjusting  the  resi.stance  con- 
nected with  this  second  coil.  This  method,  due  to  Klemencic, 
has  been  used  with  great  precision  by  HimstedtJ  and  by  H, 
Abraham  §  in  the  determination  of  a  (XIV.,  5  4), 

Comparison  of  Capacities.  The.te  methods  also  serve  admira- 
bly for  the  comparison  of  capacities,  only  the  ratios  of  the  re- 
sistances being  necessarily  known. 

61.  The  Comparison  of  an  Indnctance  with  a  Beaistance.  The 
coil  AB,  with  inductance  L,  is  connected  up  with  three  non-in- 
ductive resistances  P,  Q,  and  T,  a  galvanometer,  and  a  constant 
battery,  as  shown  in  Fig.  125  (the  dotted  lines  being  annulled), 
and  a  balance  for  steady  currents  is  effected  in  the  usual  way. 
With  the  key  K^  closed.  A",  is  then  either  opened  or  closed,  when 
the  flux  through  the  coil  will  change  from  i/to  o  or  from  o  to 

•  H.  Abraham,  Ann.  de  Ckim.  et  lit  Phyi..  Vnl.  17,  1893. 
t  For  nn  iniporlunt  iiive;ti|;ntion  in  whkli  Ihe  melhod  was  modifieil  nod  used  with 
u  ijuani  ring  condcnwr,  «p  Thomson  and  Scoilc,  Phil.   Tram.,  A,  1890. 
J  Wied.  Ann.,  Vul.  35,  1SS8. 
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LI,  /denoting  the  steady  value  of  the  current  \n  AB.  O 
to  the  change  of  flux  and  the  e.m.f.  developed  thereby  in 
coil  AB,  a  charge  q  proportional  to  Z/will  traverse  the  g 
nometer,  producing  an  angular  throw  0^  such  that 

where  AT  is  a  constant  depending  on  the  resistances. 

The  balance  for  steady  currents  is  then  disturbed  by  incres 
or  decreasing  the  resistance  R  of  the  branch  AB  by  a  very  s 
quantity  A^.  If  /'  denotes  the  new  value  of  the  steady  cui 
in  AB,  an  e.m.f.  P^R  will  thus  exist  in  the  branch  during 
steady  state,  and  a  steady  deflection  0'  of  the  galvanoa 
needle  will  result,  such  that 

K  being  the  same  constant  occurring  in  the  previous  equatio 

Eliminating  K  from  the  two  equations  and  solving  for  L 

have 

,       ,  „  /'    Tsin  le 

The  ratio  /'//  of  the  final  and  initial  values  of  the  ste 
current  m  AB  can  be  calculated  from  the  resistances  in 
bridge.  It  is  obvious  that  ordinarily  the  ratio  will  be  sens 
equal  to 

r  R+T 

7''R  +  AR+  T 

which  is  very  nearly  unity. 

The  method  was  originated  by  Maxwell,  and  was  first  t 
with  precision  in  an  important  investigation  by  Lord  Rayk 
{PhU.  Trans,,  Part  II.,  1882). 


CHAPTER   XIV. 


UNITS  AND    DIMENSIONS. 


.  The  Electroitatic  Systems  of  Uuita.  (i)  The  rational  deciro- 
\tic  system.  The  rational  electrostatic  unit  charge,  fully  dis- 
sed  in  Chapter  I.,  is  defined  by  the  equation 

q^{^ircDhy  (1) 

where /.  and /'"are  expressed   in  c.g.s.  units  and  c  is  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  permittivity  of  free  fether  (fj  as  unit  permittivity. 

From  this  fundamental  definition  and  the  further  definition  that 
all  the  equations  hitherto  developed  (except  those  specified  as 
belonging  to  irrational  systems)  hold  good  for  all  rational  system.s 
of  units  (electromagnetic  as  well  as  electrostatic),  the  definitions 
of  the  rational  electrostatic  units  of  all  the  other  electrical  quan- 
tities follow.  Thus  the  definition  of  the  RES  unit  current  is 
given  by  the  equation  l=qjl,  /being  expressed  in  R£S  unit 
current  when  q  is  expressed  in  the  RES  unit  charge  and  t  in  the 
cg.s.  unit  time ;  similarly,  the  definition  of  the  RES  unit  mag- 
netic intensity  then  follows  from  the  relation  H  =  m.m.f.  =  H 
X  2ird=  /{§  14  or  15,  Xn.);  the  definition  of  the  RES  unit 
magnetic  pole  strength  then  follows  from  the  equation  m  =  EjH; 
and  then  the  definition  of  the  RES  unit  magnetic  inductivity  from 
the  equation  ^=  tf^j^trL?-F;  etc. 

(2)  Tli€  common  or  irrational  ekctrostatic  system.  If,  however, 
while  the  units  of  permittivity,  force,  and  length  remain  un- 
changed, A,  equation  (l'),  I,,  is  put  equal  to  unity  instead  of  47r, 
we  obtain,  as  the  definition  of  the  (irrational  or  common)  electro- 
static unit  charge,  the  equation 

'I  =  {rr-E)'  (2) 
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On  comparing  this  equation  with  (i)  we  see  that  the  eU 
static  unit  just  defined  is  equal  to  (4w)i  times  the  radoiial  uif 

The  s)rstem  of  electrical  units  built  up  from  this  unit  cl 
as  fundamental  unit  in  a  manner  exactly  similar  to  that  in  « 
the  rational  system  is  built  up  from  the  RES  unit  chargv^ 
the  exception  of  a  few  units,  such  as  intensity  of  dectrisatic 
magnetisation,  which,  as  stated  in  appropriate  places  in  the 
are  differently  defined,  is  called  the  eUcii^Maiie  {ES)  systei 
units. 

8.  Ths  EldotromagBfltiA  Systwms  of  Vaitt.  (i)  Tie  rmik 
eltctromagneHc  system.  The  ratk>nal  electromagnetic  unit  i 
netic  pole  strength  is  defined  by  the  equatkm 

where  L  and  F  are  expressed  in  c.g.s.  units  and  i*  is  exprt 

in  terms  of  the  inductivity  of  free  aether  Qi^  as  unit  inducti 

From  this  fundamental  definition  and  the  general  equal 

already  developed  for  systems  defined  as  rational,  the  definil 
of  the  rational  electromagnetic  units  of  all  the  other  elect 
quantities  follow.  Thus  the  REM  unit  magnetic  intensit 
defined  by  the  equation  H  =  Ffm,  H  being  expressed  in 
REM  unit  magnetic  intensity  by  definition,  when  fn  is  expre 
in  the  REM  unit  pole  strength  and  -Fin  c.g.s.  units  ;  the  R 
unit  current  is  defined  by  the  relation  /=  FjBL  or  /=  2irrf  x 
the  REM  unit  electric  charge  from  the  relation  q^=i  It\  the  R 
unit  electric  permittivity  from  the  equation  c  =  ^l4irL?F\ 

(2)  The  common  {or  irrational^  system.  If,  without  chang 
the  units  of  inductivity,  force,  or  length,  we  put  -/4,  (i),  XL,  ec 
to  unity  instead  of  47r,  we  obtain,  as  the  definition  of  the  elec 
magnetic  (EM)  unit  pole  strength,  the  relation 

m  =  {\i.DF^ 

On  comparing  this  equation  with  (3)  we  see  that  the  elect 
magnetic  unit  just  defined  is  equal  to  (4^)*  times  the  electrom 
netic  rational  unit  pole  strength. 
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The  system  of  electrical  units  built  up  from  this  unit  pole 
strength  as  fundamental  unit  in  a  manner  exactly  similar  to  that 
in  which  the  rational  system  is  built  up  from  the  REM  unit  pole 
strength,  with  the  exceptions  referred  to  in  the  closing  para- 
graph of  §  I ,  is  called  the  electromagnetic  system  of  units. 

3.  Belations  Between  the  TJnits  of  Different  Systems.     Every 
equation  developed  in  the  preceding  chapters    holds  good,  as 
already  stated,  by  definition,  when  every  electrical  quantity  oc- 
curring therein  is  expressed  in  its  rational  electrostatic  unit,  or 
when  every  electrical  quantity  is  expressed  in  its  rational  electro- 
magnetic unit,  all  other  quantities  being  expressed  in  c.g.s.  units. 
Every  one  of  these  equations  that  contains  the  definition  of  a 
unit,   moreover,   except   those  defining    unit  charge,  unit  pole 
strength,  and  the  other  units  referred  to  in  the  closing  paragraph 
of  §  I  and  mentioned  in  the  appropriate  places  in  the  text,  is 
valid  also  when  expressed  in  irrational  units  throughout,  either 
all  electrostatic  or  all  electromagnetic.     Thus,  on  any  system 
of  units,  electric  intensity  is  defined  as  the  force  per  unit  charge, 
magnetic  intensity  as  the  force  per  unit  pole  strength,  electric 
displacement  as  permittivity  x  intensity,  capacity  as  charge  per 
unit  voltage,  etc.     The  following  definitional  equations,  in  which 
plain  letters  denote  quantities  expressed  in  rational   units  and 
primed  letters  quantities  expressed  in  irrational  units,  will  serve 
as  examples :  p^£g^  £i^ 

F^  Hm  =  //'w' 
dr  =  dqjp  =  dq*  jp' 
c^D\E^n\E 

t^q\I^q'\r 
F\L  =IB:=  PB' 

dHjdt  =  RP  =  R^r^ 
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(but  5  -  jDdSJ  Fand  Sf  ^fiydS/^w  V) 

•etc,  nearly  all  the  equations  being  identical  on  die 

On  the  other  hand,  while  some  of  the  derived  eqi 
identical  in  the  rational  and  irrational  systems, 
identical.     Thus,  for  example,  on  developing  the  eqi 
the  irrational  systems,  we  find  that 

n'  »  4ir^,  while  11  —  ^ 

S'^Wj^irV,  while5-n/r 

V  =  q'jcL,  while  V^  qJAircL 

W  =  ^cBy47r,  while  l/^  ^cE" 

r  =  liiH^l^ir,  while  T=  ^fi//* 

curl  IT  =  4w/',    while  curl  H  ^=^i 
while  £iso 

curl  £^  «=  -^dB' Idt,  curl  ^=  —  dBfJt 

The  ratio  of  the  rational  electrostatic  unit  of  a  given 
to  the  irrational  electrostatic. unit  of  the  same  quantity 
equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  corresponding  rational  electrc 
unit  to  the  irrational  electromagnetic  unit     This  ratio 
of  the  principal  electrical  quantities  is  given  in  Table  TI 
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Rational  El^iro-           Practical  Unit 
1        stauc  Unit 

Irrational  Electro-       Irrational   Electro- 
magnetic Unit              magnetic  Unit 

?             ?                ^ 

-§                       S.                "S        "S.             Practical  unit  of  work— Joule  —    -T 
§                      ;a            S' a        9       T        10  T  ergs.     Practical  unit  of  ac-    S 
5.                     ;>            >  t      ^      5        ^'^»ty  -  Watt  -  Joule  per  sec     | 
7                       ^          ^»        7         ^       ond  — :  10'  ergs  per  second.          -^ 
0                       0             0  '0        0        0                                                             *o 

M                                                       M                               M       M                   M                   M                                                                                                                                                          S 

1 

•1        fHR                                                      M 

ElectroaUtic 
i            Unit 

1                                               ' 

Electromagnetic 
Unit 

I'ILL                  'L                  IIIIWMll                             Ml                               ,«                 «, 

Rational 
Unit 

Corresponding 
Irrational  Unit 

v4n  w^n  v^N  ff^Ci                                                            p«       *^N  ^4M  v^M                         *4       *4       v^N  v^H                                                                      ^Aa 

'P  k    k    k          r     »^     h    fc   '? 'k' IT  IT  k    k  'P^iT 'k^ 'k^        'P'k* 'k* 'k^        'b*  b 

Dimensions  in                  Dimensions  in 
Terms  of  [a]  and  [c]     Terms  <if  [a]  and  [m] 

1                    i                      Q  ^«i                                                 -*«  r— 1         r— 1         r— 1 

^ri  »»ri  ..rf-i  MTt  •'      r4e«  r^ft  -^i  «i»»  "^      i-pc«  mm  •-4N           ^      "?       ,       "^^  •-**»           •-•«  -*»  •-*^«  •■*«      JJ  -^«      a 

P.  r^.  .^.  r^.  ^  r^.  r^.  r^.  r^.  .^.  r^.  r^.  r^.  .^.  !^.  !^.  r^.  r^.  r^.  a.  r^.  r^.  r^.  r^.  !^.  r^.  N. 

r— 1               r— 1 

1— 1                                                                                            '*                 "^ 
r— 1  r— 1                '^fM   r— 1         r— 1         ^-n         r— 1                                                      '                      ' 
f'^^'H  — -«   r— t         1      —-1   r— «"««»         mim  r    'i-*-*                                              1—1    Q                   ^   __         r^ 
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The  ratio  of  the  rational  electrostatic  unit  to  the  ra 
electromagnetic  unit  of  a  given  quantity  is  always  equal  t 
ratio  of  the  irrational  electrostatic  unit  to  the  irrational  eh 
magnetic  unit  of  the  same  quantity.  This  ratio  can  easi 
found  in  any  case  from  the  equations  defining  and  connectin 
units,  and  the  relation  given  in  §  4,  XII.,  between  the  eU 
magnetic  and  electrostatic  unit  current  Thus  the  electro 
netic  unit  charge  or  current  is  a  times  as  great  as  the  < 
sponding  electrostatic  unit ;  the  electrostatic  unit  magnetic 
strength  is  a  times  as  great  as  the  electromagnetic  unit 
strength ;  the  electromagnetic  unit  permittivity  is  a^  tmn 
great  as  the  electrostatic  unit  permittivity  ;  the  electrostatic 
inductivity  is  a^  times  as  great  as  the  electromagnetic  un 
ductivity,  etc,  etc.;  the  ratio  of  the  electrostatic  to  the  elc 
magnetic  unit  being  always  a,  ai^,  a~^,  or  a"'^ 

The  ratio  of  the  electrostatic  to  the  electromagnetic  un 
each  principal  electrical  quantity  is  given  in  Table  II.     The 
also  contains  the  ratio  of  the  rational  electrostatic  unit  of 
quantity  to  the  irrational  electromagnetic  unit. 

As  shown  by  the  table,  or  by  the  preceding  statement,  the 
mittivit)^  of  free  aether,  which  is  unity  on  the  electrostatic  syst 
is  I  /(V  X  unity  on  the  electromagnetic  systems.  Also,  thi 
ductivity  of  free  aether,  which  is  unity  on  the  electromag 
systems,  is  I  /a^  x  unity  on  the  electrostatic  systems.  Thu: 
product  of  the  permittivity  of  free  aether  by  its  inductivity. 
measured  on  the  same  system  of  units,  is  equal,  numeric 
to  i/tr. 

Of  the  dimensions  (§  6)  of  ^  nothing  is  known.      In  all 
precedes  we  have  assumed  its  dimensions  to  be   zero,  anc 
shall  adhere  to  this  assumption  in  what  follows,  that  is  we  1 
treat  t?  as  a  mere  number,  except  where  the  contrary'  is  state 

4.  Experimental  Determination  of  the  Magnitude  of  a.     To 

termine  the  value  of  a  experimentally,  it  is  necessary  only  to 
the  ratio  between  the  electrostatic  and  electromagnetic  meas 


of  any  one  electrical  quantity.  This  will  furnish  n  or  a  known 
power  of  fl  according  to  what  precedes.  Hence  the  ratio  it  can 
be  determined  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  For  example,  the 
capacity  of  a  standard  condenser  can  be  determined  in  absolute 
electrostatic  measure  from  the  measurement  of  Its  geometrical 
dimensions  (§§1-2,  III.),  and  can  be  determined  in  absolute  elec- 
tromagnetic measure  by  comparison  with  a  resistance  (§60,  XIII.). 
or  a  mutual  inductance  (§58,  XIII.),  or  other  electrical  quantity, 
independently  determined  in  absolute  measure  according  to  the 
methods  described  above,  or  other  methods.  By  such  methods, 
and  a  number  o{  others,  some  of  which  will  be  apparent  from 
the  methods  of  measurement  previously  discussed  in  tliis  book, 
a  has  been  determined  with  considerable  precision.  The  best 
results  all  He  close  (within  a  few  tenths  per  cent.)  to  3  x  lo'*. 

For  some  of  the  most  recent  and  best  determinations,  see 
Thomson  and  Searle,  P/ii/.  Trans.,  A.  1890;  H.  Abraham,  Attn, 
de  Chiiu.  et  de  Phys.,  Vol.  27,  1893  ;  and  D.  Hermuzescu,  Ann. 
de  Chim.  ct  de  Phys.,  Vol.  10,  1897. 

According  to  tlie  theory  developed  in  Chapter  XVI.,  electro- 
magnetic waves  are  propagated  in  free  a;ther  with  the  velodty 
»=3  ijicjL^^,  which  is  equal  to  a  numerically.  This  velocity  has 
been  determined  approximately  for  long  waves,  and  very  accu- 
rately for  extremely  short  waves  (light),  and  found  to  agree  with 
a  as  otherwise  determined  within  the  limits  of  error  of  experiment. 

5.  Practical  Units.  The  rational  systems  of  units  are  at  present 
unfortunately  but  little  used,  and  the  irrational  electrostatic  system 
is  used  only  in  pure  science  and  mostly  for  theoretical  purposes. 
The  irrational  electromagnetic  system,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more 
extensively  used.  For  the  purposes  of  ordinary  experimental 
work,  however,  especially  for  the  purposes  of  electrical  engi- 
neering, many  of  the  electromagnetic  units,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  cg.s.  mechanical  units,  are  inconveniently  large  or  small. 
Hence  a  practical  system  of  units,  each  a  decimal  multiple  or 
submuldple  of  tlie  corresponding  (irrational)  electromagnetic  unit, 
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or  the  c.g.s.  mechanical  unit,  has  been  developed  in  which  each 
of  the  units  most  frequently  employed  in  practice  has  a  magni- 
tude of  the  same  order  as  that  of  the  quantities  with  which  it  is 
ordinarily  to  be  compared.  These  units  are  so  chosen  as  to  form 
a  self-consistent  system  satisfying  all  the  equations  satisfied  by 
the  electromagnetic  system,  except  those  equations  which  are  not 
wholly  made  up  of  quantities  whose  units  are  defined  in  the  prac- 
tical system.  The  units  of  wass,  length,  pmnittivity,  and  iaduc- 
trvity  are  the  same  in  both  systems.  The  relations  between  the 
other  practical  units  and  the  electromagnetic  units  are  given  in 
Table  I[,  together  with  the  names  of  the  practical  units. 

A  unit  one  million  (lo")  times  as  great  as  any  one  of  these 
units  is  designated  by  the  name  of  the  unit  with  the  prefix  mega 
or  nug.     Thus  a  megohm  is  one  million  ohms. 

A  unit  one  millionth  (lO~")  as  great  as  any  one  of  these  units 
js  designated  by  the  name  of  the  unit  witli  the  prefix  micro. 
Thus  a  mierovolt  or  microfarad  is  one  millionth  of  a  volt  or  a 
farad. 

In  like  manner  the  prefixes  dika,  deci,  ccnti,  etc.,  are  attached 
to  the  names  of  the  units  with  the  same  effects  as  they  have  upon 
the  common  units  of  the  metric  .system. 

6.  Tbe  Dimensions  of  Electrical  Qnantities.*  As  already  stated, 
nothing  is  known  of  the  physical  nature,  or  dimensions  in  mass, 
length,  and  time,  of  the  quantities  c,  n,  and  a.     Hence,  since 

*Vector  DlmensioDS.  In  Ihc  system  of  dimensions  ndoplcd  here  do  accouni  hu 
been  taken  of  (he  fnct  ihac  a  lenglh,  unlilie  a  mass  or  a  time,  U  a  v«clor,  or  directed 
lusnCily,  Thus,  on  this  system,  t)ie  dimensions  of  a  pUne  angle,  which  is  »  length 
divided  by  a  length,  nre  «ro  in  [■!/],  [/.],  and  [T],  nltbough  one  of  the  Imgths  is 
perpendicular  lo  the  other  ;  the  dimension*  of  a  solid  angle  are  lero,  although  il  i*  a 
BUifoce  divided  by  the  square  of  a  lenglh  perpendicular  thereto;  the  dimengons  of 
work  (force  X  distance  in  direction  of  force)  are  equal  lo  the  diinensioni  of  lonjue 
(force  X  distance  perpendicular  lo  force),  etc,  etc.  Vet  there  is  an  escntisl  difference 
between  a  mere  number,  which  of  course  has  no  dimensions,  and  a  plane  or  solid 
angle,  and  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  the  physical  nature  of  a  quantity  of 
work  and  a  torqoe. 

These  anomalies  vanish,  however,  if  we  express  all  dimeonons  in  terms  of  [.V]. 
£  r],  and  [.r],  [  1'],  and  [Z],  three  lengths  at  right  angles  lo  one  another,  thus 
taking  account  of  the  vector  nature  of  L.     On  this  system,  a  plane  angle  faas  such 
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every  electrical  unit  involves  one  or  more  of  these  quantities,  the 
complete  dimensions  of  every  electrical  quantity  are  unknown. 
If,  however,  [c],  [/a],  and  [^]  are  written  for  the  unknown 
dimensions  in  mass,  length,  and  time  of  c,  fi,  and  a,  respectively, 
a  complete  expression  for  the  dimensions  of  every  electrical  quan- 
tity can  be  written  down.  Thus,  if  the  dimensions  of  any  quan- 
tity are  obtained  from  the  equations  of  either  of  the  electrostatic 
systems,  they  will  be  expressed  in  terms  of  \M'\,  [Z],  [7^],  anJ 
\a\  and  [r]  ;  if  they  are  obtained  from  the  equations  of  either 
electromagnetic  system,  they  will  be  expressed  in  terms  of  [J/] , 
[Z.],  [?"],  [^],  and  \jk\.  The  dimensions  of  all  the  principal 
electrical  quantities,  both  in  terms  of  \a\  and  \c\  and  in  terms 
of  "[^]  and  [fi],  are  given  in  Table  II. 

Since  the  actual  dimensions  in  \M'\,  [Z],  and  [T']  of  any 
electrical  quantity  must  be  the  same  whether  expressed  in  terms 
of  \a\  and  [r]  or  in  terms  of  \a\  and  [/i],  the  dimensions  of 
any  quantity  in  terms  of  \a\  and  [r]  may  be  equated  to  its  di- 
mensions in  terms  of  \(i\  and  [fi].  Thus,  equating  the  dimen- 
sions of  electric  charge  in  terms  of  \a\  and  [r]  to  its  dimensions 
in  terms  of  \a\  and  [/i] ,  we  obtain 

or  [^/a/xi]  =^i/r]  (5) 

That  is,  the  quantity  ajc^yi^  is  a  linear  velocity.  Exactly  the  same 
relation,  (5),  and  only  this  relation,  follows  from  equating  the  two 
expressions  for  the  dimensions  of  any  other  electrical  quantity. 

The  velocity  of  electromagnetic  waves  as  determined  from  the 
equations  of  Chapter  XVI.  is  i/(/ir)*.  In  these  equations,  how- 
ever, as  stated  above,  the  dimensions  of  a  are  ignored.  If  this 
is  not  done,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  velocity  comes  out  equal 
to  i/(/ir)*x  \_a\  which  is  numerically  equal  to  i/(^A*)*  and  is 
dimcnsionally  correct  by  (s). 

dimensions  as  [.VK-*]  or  [  K/f— *];  a  solid  angle  such  dimensions  as  [XY7-^^  or 
(  J'ZA-2);  a  quantity  of  work  such  dimcn'iions  as  f  J/A'^7-^];  a  torque  such  dimen- 
sions as  [JAVKT^*];  etc.  This  is  therefore  a  rational  system  of  dimensions.  This 
system  of  dimensions,  as  applied  to  mechanical  and  electricnl  (juantitios,  is  discussed 
at  length  by  W.  Williams,  in  the  Philosophical  Ma}:^aziney  September,  1892. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

THE  GENERAL  ELECTRIC   CURRENT. 

1.  Displacement  Current  and  Magnetic  Intensity.     It  ha 

shown  in  §  27,  XIII.,  that  when  no  other   kind  of  cun 
present  the  conduction  current  across  a  surface  is  equal 
m.m.f.  around  the  edge  of  the  surface,  and  that  the  cond 
current  density  is  equal  to  the  curl  of  the  magnetic  intensil 
That  a  changing  electric  displacement,  or  a  pure  display 
current^  also  gives  rise  to  a  magnetic  field  similar,  qualita 
to  that  of  a  conduction  current  Hertz  proved  by  direct  c 
ments.     Consistently  with  these  experiments,  we  shall   he 
sume  that  a  given  displacement  current  develops  a  ma 
field   similar,  both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively,  to  that 
nected  with  a  conduction  current  of  the  same  magnitud 
distribution.     The  very  important  consequences  of  this  ass 
tion  are  in  rigorous  accord  with  experiment  (XVI.).      Thi 
may  write  for  a  closed  curve  through  which   the  electric  fi 
changing  and   through  which  there  is  no  other  form  of  ci 
than  a  displacement  current, 

n  =  /,  =  ./n/^// 

and  curl  //=  /^  =  dDjdt 

which  are  analogous  to  (8)  and  (9),  XIII. 

ft  is  called  an  induced  m.m.f, ^  and  H  an  induced  mag 

intoisity. 

2.  The  Magnetic  Field  Induced  by  the  Motion  of  a  Conoenti 

Charge.      Let   an  approximately  concentrated    charge  q- 
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move  with  a  velocity  v,  Fig.  1 30.  Let  11  denote  the  electric 
flux  through  a  circle  of  any  radius  a  with  its  axis  passing  through 
dr  parallel  to  v,  and  let  the  direction  of  z/  be  chosen  as  the  posi- 
tive direction  through  the  circle.  Owing  to  the  motion  of  the 
charge  with  its  field  the  flux  through  the  circle  will  increase  at 
the  rate  dT\  jdt  and  a  m.m.f.  equal  to  ft  =  dWjdt  will  be  induced 
in  the  positive  direction  around  the  circle.     By  symmetry,  the 


Fie.  130. 

induced  magnetic  intensity  H  is  equal  in  magnitude  at  all  points 
of  the  circle  which,  like  all  other  parallel  circles  centered  on  the 
same  axis,  is  a  line  of  magnetic  intensity.  Let  0  denote  the 
angle  between  v  and  the  direction  of  D  at  every  point  of  the  cir- 
cle ;  then 

dHjdt  =  t/  •  sin  6-  2iraD  =  ft  =  2iraH 


and  the  directions  of  the  vectors  are  so  related  that  this  equation 
gives 

(3) 


H^yvD  sin  d 


which  is  analogous  to  (5^),  XIIL 

Thus  the  magnetic  intensity  is  developed  by  the  motion  of  the 
tubes  of  electric  displacement  at  right  angles  to  their  length. 

Since  in  the  case  considered 

D  =  gJA'^'f^  =  ^^/4'W'r* 
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where  r(z=r  numerically)  is  the  distance  of  the  circle  from  rfr, 
(3)  is  equivalent  to 

//"=  i/^Trr^yfvgrr  sin  0  =^  dr/ 47rf^'\fpV'r  sin  0 

=  dr I ^irr^ -yijr  sin  ^     ^"^^ 

Thus,  as  shown  by  a  comparison  of  (4)  with  (13),  XII.,  the 
same  magnetic  effects  are  produced  by  a  moving  charge  with 
convection  current  density  1^  as  by  a  conduction  current  of  den- 
sity i,  =  C- 

In  strictness  the  above  results  are  only  approximate  and  re- 
quire an  appreciable  correction  when  v  is  comparable  with  the 
velocity  of  free  electromagnetic  disturbances  (the  velocity  of 
light),  §  II,  XVI.,  since  the  field  at  a  distance  from  a  moving 
charge  lags  behind  the  charge. 

A  similar  magnetic  field  would  be  developed  by  the  motion 
of  the  pole  of  an  electret,  and  an  electric  field  exactly  analogous 
to  this  last  by  the  motion  of  the  pole  of  a  magnet,  only  the 
space  outside  the  magnet  or  electret  being  considered. 

3.  The  Magnetic  Field  of  a  Cylindrical   Convection  Current 

The  electric  field  of  a  cylindrical  condenser  is  discussed  in  §§  8-9, 
II.  Let  the  charge  upon  unit  length  of  the  inner  conductor  be 
-f  q  and  that  upon  unit  length  of  the  outer  conductor  therefore 
—  q ;  and,  for  simplicity,  suppose  the  conductivity  ol  the  outer 
cylinder  perfect.  Then  the  tubes  of  displacement  will  terminate 
normally  upon  the  outer  cylinder  whether  the  inner  cylinder  is 
at  rest  or  in  motion.  Let  the  inner  cylinder  move  with  a  velocity 
V  in  the  direction  AB  of  its  axis.  Then  the  convection  current 
through  any  closed  curve  surrounding  the  inner  cylinder  is 

in  the  direction  AB. 

By  the  last  article,  the  m.m.f.  around  any  closed  curve  sur- 
rounding the  inner  cylinder  and  within  the  outer  cylinder  is 
therefore 

^  =  4,  =  ^^ 
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The  magnetic  intensity  has  the  same  magnitude  at  all  points 
of  any  circle  of  radius  r  coaxial  with  tfie  cylinders,  and  all  such 
circles  are  lines  of  magnetic  intensity.     Hence 

and,  with  due  respect  to  the  directions  of  the  vectors, 

H=  >4vD  (5) 

In  this  case  there  is  no  displacement  current  through  the  cir- 
cle of  intensity,  but  the  magnetic  field  is  developed  as  before  by 
the  motion  of  tubes  of  displacement  perpendicularly  to  their 
length,     (s)  is  a  particular  case  of  (3).  since  in  this  case  sin  6 

4.  Experiments  upon  the  Convection  Current.  That  an  electric 
convection  current,  in  conformity  with  the  above  theory,  is  accom- 
panied by  a  magnetic  field  of  the  same  character,  both  qualita- 
tively and  quantitatively,  as  that  connected  with  a  pure  conduc- 
tion current  of  the  same  magnitude  and  distribution,  has  been 
proved  in  several  series  of  experiments  by  Rowland,  using  charged 
rotating  discs,  and  has  been  confirmed  by  many  others. 

Just  as  the  magnetic  field  of  a  conduction  current  may  be 
deduced  as  a  consequence  of  Ampere's  law,  §  1 1,  XII.,  so,  con- 
versely, Ampere's  law  may  be  deduced  as  a  consequence  of  the 
(experimentally  investigated)  magnetic  field  of  the  current.  Since 
therefore  a  convection  current  develops  a  magnetic  field  identical 
with  that  of  a  conduction  current  of  the  same  magnitude  and 
distribution,  Ampere's  law  must  apply  to  such  a  current.  Hence 
a  beam  of  cathode  rays  (consisting  of  verj-  fine  negatively  charged 
particles,  or  electrons,  moving  with  velocities  approaching  that  of 
light)  should  be  deflected  when  immersed  in  a  magnetic  field 
perpendicular  to  the  beam.  That  such  a  deflection  occurs,  in 
qualitative  agreement  with  the  theory,  has  been  known  for  many 
years.  A  deflection  in  a  magnetic  field,  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  theory,  of  the  much  more  massive  and  more  slowly  moving 
positively  charged  particle*  forming  the  (anal  rays  has  also  beett 
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recently  observed.  The  assumption,  justified  by  the  experiments 
of  Rowland,  that  the  agreement  between  these  experiments  and 
theory  is  also  quantitative  has  recently  led  to  very  important 
advances  in  knowledge. 

In  accordance  with  what  precedes,  we  may  write  for  the  m.m.f 
around  the  edge  of  a  surface  across  which  there  is  a  convection 
current  only  H  =  7,  (6) 

and  curlj¥=i„  (7) 

5.  Magnetic  Intensity  and  the  Hotion  of  Electric  Biaplacement. 
Hotional  Magnetic  Intensity.  In  §  2  it  has  bet;n  show-n  that  for 
the  case  there  considered  (i),  and  therefore  (2),  is  equivalent  to 
(3).  In  the  same  way,  ju.st  as  (S)  and  (9),  XIII.,  are  equivalent 
to  (S'i),  XIIl.,  so  (i)  and  {2)  may  be  readily  shown  to  be 
equivalent,  in  the  general  case,  to  the  more  general  relation 

H=yvDsm  0  (S) 

where  //  is  the  magnetic  intensitj'  at  a  point  P  in  the  dielectric, 
at  which  the  displacement  is  Z>,  developed  by  the  motion  of  tlie 
tubes  of  displacement  relatively  to  the  medium  at  P  with  the 
velocity  7',  whose  component  perpendicular  to  ZJ  is  t/  sin  0. 

If  the  medium  at  P  is  in  actual  motion  with  reference  to  the 
surrounding  medium,  containing  the  inducing  system,  such  as 
fixed  charges,  it  is  an  intrinsic  magnetic  intensity,  and  is  called  a 
motional  magnetic  intensity.  The  existence  of  a  motional  mag- 
netic intensity  was  first  established  by  Roentgen,  in  whose  ex- 
periments a  magnetic  field  in  qualitative  agreement  with  (8),  to 
judge  from  its  continuation  in  the  air,  was  developed  in  a  slab  of 
rigid  dielectric  rotated  in  air  between  fixed  charged  discs.  For 
the  most  recent  experiments  upon  the  subject,  see  A.  Eichen- 
wald,  Ann.  tier  Physik.  Nos.  5  and  6,  1903.  The  experiments 
indicate  that  for  D.  in  (8),  if  c.^  and  e^  (=  f^„  sensibly)  denote  the 
permittivities  of  the  slab  and  the  air,  respectively. 
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should  be  substituted.  That  is,  a  fictitious  convection  current 
produces  the  same  magnetic  effects  as  a  true  convection  current 
of  t!ie  same  magnitude  and  distribution. 

Thus  magnetic  intensity  is  induced  by  moving  tubes  of  electric 
displacement,  as  electric  intensity  is  induced  by  moving  tubes  of 
magnetic  induction  (§  6,  XIII.).  It  cannot  be  said,  however, 
that  magnetic  intensity  is  always  due  to  moving  tubes  of  electric 
displacement,  or  that  electric  intensity  is  always  due  to  moving 
tubes  of  magnetic  induction,  an  attempt  to  make  (S").  XIII.,  and 
(8)  general  expressions  for  magnetic  and  electric  intensity  lead- 
ing to  apparently  insurmountable  difficulties.  It  is  sufficient  to 
mention  the  field  of  a  static  electric  charge  or  magnetic  pole. 

6.  (Induced  T)  Intensities  in  the  Field  of  a  Steady  Conduction 
Current.  Let  the  current  /,  traverse  the  inner  and  outer  con- 
ductors of  a  cylindrical  condenser  axially  in  opposite  directions, 
the  inner  cylinder  in  the  direction  AB.  and  suppose  both 
cylinders  perfect  conductors.  Then  the  electric  field  will  be 
radial  and  perpendicular  to  both  cyhnders  as  in  a  purely  static 
field. 

Imagine  the  conduction  current  to  consist  in  tlie  motion  of  the 
positive  and  negative  ends  of  the  electric  tubes  along  AB  and 
CC  respectively,  the  electric  tubes  travelling  in  the  direction  AB 
with  the  velocity  v.  Then  the  magnetomotive  force  around  a 
circle  of  magnetic  intensity  of  radius  r  is 

n  =  /,  =  2irrH=  gv  =  2-irrDf 

q  being  the  charge  upon  unit  length  of  the  inner  cylinder  and  D 
the  displacement  at  the  distance  r  from  the  axis.  With  due  re- 
spect to  the  signs  of  the  vectors,  the  last  equation  gives 

H-  SI-,D  (9) 

Thus  by  assuming  that  the  magnetic  field  of  the  steady  con- 
duction current  is  a  con.sequence  of  the  [assuimd)  motion  of  its 
electric  field  we  are  led  to  the  same  relation  between  H,  v  and, 
as  already  deduced  for  the  displacement  current. 
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If  we  imagine  the  electric  field,  likewise,  to  be  developed  by 
the  {assumed)  motion  of  the  magnetic  field  with  velocity  u,  {^a), 

XIII.,    gives  r-  wr^ 

'^  E=yBu  (id) 

Equations  (9)  and  (10)  give  for  the  relations  between  u  and  v 

ujv^lEDIlHB 
u\HB  =  v^ED  =  lEH 

Since  the  electric  and  magnetic  energy  densities  are  not  in 
general  equal,  except  in  the  case  of  pure  electromagnetic  waves 
(XVL),  the  above  conceptions  lead  to  the  anomalous  result  that 
u  and  V  are  different  and  may  have  any  ratio  to  one  another. 
Since  in  some  cases  (according  to  the  dissociation  theory),  and 
probably  in  all  (§  1 5,  IX.),  the  steady  electric  current  in  an  actual 
conductor  consists  in  the  motion  throughout  the  conductor  in 
opposite  directions  of  positively  and  negatively  chained  particles, 
and  since  the  surface  charges  connected  with  the  external  field 
of  the  steady  current  do  not  take  part  in  the  conduction  (§  9, 
VIII.),  the  above  results  must  be  taken  as  at  present  only  sug- 
gestive. 

7.  The  First  Law  of  Circuitation  for  Media  at  Best  and  in  Xo. 
tion.  When  a  given  surface  in  a  medium  at  rest  is  crossed  by 
conduction,  convection,  and  displacement  currents  simultaneously, 
the  total  current  /  through  the  surface  and  the  m.m.f.  II  around 
its  edge  (the  direction  of  the  m.m.f.  being  related  to  that  of  the 
current  as  the  direction  of  rotation  to  that  of  translation  of  a 
right-handed  screw)  are  connected  by  the  equation 

/=/  +  /,+/.= ft  (,,) 

and  the  total  current  density  i  and  the  magnetic  intensity  H  arc 
connected  by  the  equation 

i=  i  +  i,  +  t    =  curl  //  (\2> 
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where  i^  +  i^  -\-  i^^  is  a  vector  sum.  Here  H  denotes  either  the 
intensity  due  to  the  currents,  or  the  total  intensity  due  to  both 
currents  and  magnets,  if  such  are  present  {since  the  curl  of  the 
intensity  due  to  the  poles  of  a  magnet  is  zero). 

If  the  medium  is  in  motion,  with  the  velocity  —  i'  at  the  point 
where  the  electric  displacement  is  D  (§  5),  and  if  H  still  denotes 
the  total  magnetic  intensity,  the  curl  of  the  motional  magnetic 
intensity,  which  we  shall  call  the  mottanal  curnnt  density,  or 
&tc  Jictitioiis  convection  current  density,  and  denote  by  /^,  must  be 
added  to  the  first  member  of  ( 1 3}.     Thus  we  have, 


ithe  first  member  being  a  vector  sum.     This  is  the  most  general 
form  of  the  first  law  of  circuitation. 

B.  The  Circuital  Character  of  the  Total  Current.  Kirchhoff's 
Law  I.  Oeneralised.  That  a  steady  conduction  current  flows  in 
a  closed  circuit  (div  i^  =  o  everywhere}  is  shown  in  §  5,  VIII. 

From  the  Cartesian  expression  for  tlie  divergence  of  a  vector 
(§31.  1),  and  the  Cartesian  expression  for  the  curl  of  a  vector 
(§4,  XVI.),  it  follows  that  the  divergence  of  the  curl  of  any 
vector  is  zero.  Hence  it  follows  from  (12)  and  (13),  since  (,  the 
total  current  density,  is  equal  to  curl  //,  that 

div  ;■  =  div  curl  //  =  o  (14) 

That  is,  in  any  case,  the  total  current  flows  in  closed  tubes. 
Thus,  for  example,  let  an  electric  condenser  ^li?  be  discharged 

I  through  a  wire  C.  and  first  suppose  the  capacity  of  the  wire 
negligible  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  system. 
Then  during  the  discharge  the  conduction  current  /=  —dqjdl 
will  be  sensibly  the  same  across  every  section  of  the  wire  (if  the 
capacity  of  the  wire  were  zero,  any  charge  there  accumulating 
would  produce  an  infinite  potential  difference),  and  the  displace- 
ment and  displacement  current  will  be  confined  sensibly  to  tiie  ^ 
region  occupied  by  the  tubes  stretching  from  A  io  B.     '                      H 

b.  . I 
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the  discharge  the  flux  from  A  to  B  decreases  at  the  rate  —  < 
and  the  flux  from  B  to  A  increases  at  the  same  rate  —  4 
Thus  the  displacement  current  rf  11 /rf/==  — dqjdt  from  5 
through  the  dielectric  across  any  closed  surface  surroundin] 
of  the  plates  is  equal  to  the  conduction  current  across  ever} 
tion  of  the  wire  from  A  to  B,  Thus  the  total  current  flows 
closed  circuit,  the  displacement  current  starting  where  the 
duction  current  stops. 

Similar  phenomena  occur  when  the  wire  is  cut  and  its 
connected  to  the  terminals  of  a  voltaic  cell.      The  condm 
current  through  the  wire  and  cell  as  the  condenser  is  chargi 
equal  to  the  displacement  current  in  the  same  direction  an 
the  circuit  through  the  dielectric. 

If  the  capacity  of  the  wire  C  differs  from  zero  (which  is  all 
the  case  to  a  greater  or  less  extent),  then,  if  the  condenser  is 
charged  by  bringing  the  wire  into  contact  with  the  plates  i 
and  B  simultaneously,  tubes  of  displacement  will  move  out  al 
the  wire  stretching  from  the  part  near  A  to  the  part  near  i?,  gi\ 
rise  to  a  displacement  current  through  the   dielectric  from 
one  part  to  the  other  as  well  as  to  a  conduction  current  throi 
the  wire;  and  the  sum  of  the  two  currents,  through  the  wire  x 
through  the  external  dielectric  from  A  to  B^  is  equal    to  the  c 
placement  current  from  B  to  A  through  the  rest  of  the  dielect 
During  this  process  the  conduction  current  is  not  constant  fn 
section  to  section  of  the  wire,  being  zero  across  the  more  remt 
parts  of  the  wire  while  it  has  an  appreciable   value  across  t 
nearer  parts  immediately  after  the  beginning  of  the  discharge. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

HE  TRANSFERENCE  OF   ELECTROMAGNETIC    ENERGY. 
'  ELECTROMAGNETIC   WAVES.     MAXWELL'S  THEORY. 

I'l.  Poynting'«  Theorem  *  when  £  ia  Perpendicular  to  H,  Fig. 
I  represents  one  end  of  a  system  consisting  of  two  long  coaxial 
^ectly  conducting  circular  cylinders  A  and  F,  with  external 
I  internal  radii  ff[  and  R^  respectively,  closed  by  a  non-con- 
*ing  slab  E  of  zero  permittivity,  and  plugged  with  a  closely 
hg  right  cylindrical  conductor  D  of  length  C  and  resistance 


SB 


EH 


A  and  F  are  connected  at  the  remote  end  of  the  system 
tith  the  positive  and  negative  terminals  of  a  voltaic  cell  or  other 
electric  generator,  and  are  traversed  by  a  constant  current  in  the 
direction  ABCDFF. 

Since  A  and  F  are  perfect  conductors  and  since  E  has  zero 
permittivity,  the  electric  and  magnetic  fields  are  confined  wholly 
to  the  dielectric  and  to  tlie  conductor  D.  (If  the  permittivity  of 
E  were  not  zero,  the  fields  would  be  the  same  except  that  in 
addition  a  static  cketric  field  would  e.Ktcnd  beyond  Cto  the  right 
connecting  F  and   f.)     Also,  the  lines  of  electric  intensity  are 

•J.  H.  Poynting.  /•*.?.  TV^m,,  Part  II.,  1E84  and  Pi.tl  II.,  1885  ;  Oliver 
He«TiaidF,    Eltrlritnl  Pafrrt  and  FJetUamagtUtU   79'  '    H    Foyntloib  fi"/- 

fcrti,  Congrte  Int,  ile  Ph<r^qup,  tQOO,  Vol.  II. 
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normal  to  both  cylinders  and  straight,  as  in  a  purely  static  field. 
The  lines  of  magnetic  intensity  are  circles  centered  on  the  axis 
of  the  cylinders  in  planes  perpendicular  thereto. 

Let  the  steady  current  be  denoted  by  /,  and  the  steady  differ- 
ence of  potential  from  A  to  F  (there  is  no  fall  of  potential  along 
A  or  along  F)  by  V=s  WI. 

Energy,  generated  by  the  voltaic  cell  (or  other  generator),  is 
supplied  to  the  system  ABF  at  the  rate  VI,  and  is  dissipated  by 
the  resistance  IV  dX  the  rate  IVP  =  VT.  Since  there  is  no  energy 
within  the  conductors  A  and  F  or  outside  the  closed  system, 
energy  must  therefore  be  transferred  in  the  direction  ABC  across 
every  section  of  the  dielectric  at  the  rate 

(^R)^V/^IVP  (I) 

Since  V=j£dr  along  a  line  of  electric  intensity,  and  /=  27rr//, 
where  E  and  If  denote  the  electric  and  magnetic  intensities  at  a 
circle  in  the  dielectric  distant  r  from  the  axis,  (i)  may  be  written 

(R)  =  Vf  =fEIf'  2irrdr  ^^EHdS 

where  5  denotes  the  cross-section  r27rr^/r  of  the  dielectric.  There- 
fore, due  attention  being  paid  to  the  signs  of  the  vectors,  the  time 
rate  per  unit  area,  R,  at  which  electromagnetic  energy  is  trans- 
ferred across  an  area  whose  plane  contains  E  and  H,  perpendic- 
ular to  one  another,  or  the  electrmnagnetic  energy  flux  density,  is 

R=^d{R)ldS^yEH  (2) 

This  is  Poyntin^s  theorem  for  the  case  in  which  E  is  perpen- 
dicular to  H,  A  more  general  form  of  the  theorem  will  be  de- 
veloped in  §  5. 

Let  L  and  5"  denote  the  inductance  and  capacity  of  unit  length 
of  the  system,  then  \LP  and  \SV^  denote  the  magnetic  and 
electric  enert;ies  contained  in  a  unit  length  of  the  dielectric.  \x\. 
:•  denote  tlie  velocity  with  which  the  electric  energy  moves  in 
the  direction  AB,  and  u  tlie  velocity  with  which  the  magnetic 
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energy  moves  in  the  same  direction  (see  §  6,  XV.).     Then  we 
may  write 

(R)  =  Ki^O  +  «(i^/*)  (3) 

which  is  equal  to  VI  if 

uv  =  I  jSL  =  I  jcfji,  (see  below)  (4) 

In  exactly  the  same  way  we  have  for  the  energy  flux  den9it>' 

R  =  ii\cE^  +  u{ly^H^  (5) 

which  is  equal  to  EH  if  uv  =  i  /^fi. 

Thus  the  conception  of  moving  tubes  is  consistent  with  Poynt- 
ing's  theorem  if  the  relation  (4)  holds  between  the  velocities. 

When  \Ln  =  ^SV^,  or  \cP  =  \ii.H\ 

u  =  v=  I  /{cfi^  (6) 

2.  Mechanical  Analogue.  Consider  a  circular  cylindrical  rod 
rotating  uniformly  about  its  axis  AB  and  transmitting  power  in 
the  direction  AB.  Let  the  constant  angular  velocity  be  denoted 
by  /  and  the  torque  acting  across  every  section  by  V,  the  com- 
mon direction  of  both  being  related  to  the  direction  AB  as  the 
direction  of  rotation  to  that  of  translation  of  a  right-handed 
screw. 

The  rate  at  which  energy  is  transferred  across  every  section 
of  the  rod  in  the  direction  AB  is 

(R)  =  VI 

Owing  to  the  torque  across  every  section^  the  rod  is  twisted, 
or  any  two  sections  are  sheared  with  respect  to  one  another. 


A _ 


.^2^ j^tUl-^ 


FlC  132. 


For  all  points  at  a  given  distance  r  from  the  axis  the  (angle  of) 
shear,  or  relative  shift  per  unit  length  between  X?no  cross-sections, 
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is  the  same  and  will  be  denoted  by  D,  Fig.  132  shows  the 
natural  and  sheared  states  of  a  ring  of  radius  r  and  infinitesimal 
thickness  dr,  D  is  zero  at  the  axis  and  is  proportional  to  r, 
having  its  greatest  value  at  the  surface  of  the  rod.  The  direction 
of  D  is  everywhere  radial  from  the  axis,  since  a  right-handed 
screw  at  any  point  rotating  in  the  direction  of  the  twist  or  shear 
at  the  point,  as  shown  by  the  arrows  in  the  figure,  would  move 
radially  toward  the  surface. 

Let  the  modulus  of  rigidity  of  the  rod  be  denoted  by  «,  and  its 
reciprocal,  or  the  shear  permittivity,  by  c.  Then,  at  any  point 
of  the  ring  considered,  the  shearing  stress  (shearing  force  per 
unit  area,  or  shearing  torque  per  unit  volume),  which  will  be 
denoted  by  -£,  has  the  same  direction  as  that  of  D  and  is  equal  to 

E^nD  =  Djc 

Since  the  area  of  the  cross-section  of  a  ring  of  radius  r  and 

thickness  dr  is  2irrdr,  the  torque  about  the  axis  acting  upon  the 

cross-section  is 

dV=  2iTrdrEr 

Let  the  linear  velocity  at  any  point  distant  r  from  the  axis  be 

denoted  by  H.     Then 

H^rl 

The  rate  at  which  energy  is  transferred  across  the  zone  of 
radius  r  and  width  dr  is 

IdV^  2irr^drEHlr  =  EHzirrdr 
and  the  rate  of  transfer  per  unit  area  is 

R^WEH  (a) 

if  due  attention  is  paid  to  signs. 

The  potential  energy  per  unit  volume  is  icE^  =  inD^, 

Let  the  density  of  the  rod  be  denoted  by  fi.    Then  the  kinetic 

energy  per  unit  volume  is  J/^//^ 

If  we  assume  the  potential  energy  to  travel  in  the  direction  AP 
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with  the  velocity  v  and  the  kinetic  energy  with  the  velocity  u, 

we  have  also 

R  =  v\cP  +  u\,iH^ 

which  is  consistent  with  (a)  if  uv  =  i  /cfi.     If  u  =  v 
which,  combined  with  (a),  gives 

3.  Two  Perfectly  Conducting  Parallel  Circular  Plates  Connected 
by  a  Right  Circular  Coaxial  Conducting  Cylinder.  Let  Z,  Fig. 
133,  denote  the  distance  between  the  plates,  or  the  length  of  the 


A  I 

I 
I 
I 


n 


1 
I 


B 


I   B 


cylinder,  a  the  radius  of  the  cylinder,  both  supposed  small  in 
comparison  with  the  radius  of  the  plates,  and  W  the  resistance 
of  the  cylinder.  Let  the  plates  be  maintained  at  the  constant 
difference  of  potential  V, 

The  electric  field  between  the  plates  (except  near  their  edges) 

is  uniform  and  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  in  the  direction 

'  ^     "       electric  intensity  is  E—  V/L(^  Djc  in  the  dielectric). 
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The  current  flows  in  radial  stream-lines  in  the  plane -4-4 1 
the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  through  the  cylinder  parallel  to  i 
in  the  direction  AB,  and  from  the  cylinder  in  radial  streaD 
in  the  plane  BB. 

The  lines  of  magnetic  intensity  are  circles  parallel  to  the  ] 
and  centered  on  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.      The  intensity 
points  of  a  circle  of  radius  r\s  H=t  If^irr^s^  V/ztttW,  i 
greater  than  a.     If  r  is  less  than  a,  /f^=s  rlfzira^. 

Within  the  perfect  conductors  there  is  no  field  of  either 

Energy  is  dissipated  in  the  cylinder  at  the  rate  (/?)  =  H 
VI.  Hence  energ^y  is  transferred  inwaretly  across  every  < 
drical  surface  with  its  ends  in  the  planes  A  and  B  and  end 
the  cylinder  at  the  same  rate 

(/?)  =  VI 

If  the  surface  is  a  right  circular  cylinder  of  radius  r  co 
with  the  conducting  cylinder,  (a)  becomes 

{R)  =  ELx  2irr  x  H=  EH-  2irrL 

But  iirrL  is  the  area  of  the  surface   considered.      Hence 
energy  flux  density  is,  if  due  attention  is  paid  to  signs, 

as  already  proved  for  perpendicular  intensities  in  §  i . 

The  energy  contained  in  each  tube  of  displacement  per  i 
cross-section  is  hVD.  The  velocity  of  the  tubes  of  displacerr 
(see  §  6,  XV.),  or  of  the  electric  energy,  inward  at  the  distanc 
(greater  than  a)  from  the  axis,  if  we  assume  that  (8),  §  5,  X 
applies  to  the  field  of  the  steady  conduction  current,  is 

v=II/D  =  L/27rerTV 

Hence  the  rate  at  which  electric  energy  crosses  the  suri 
inward,  or  the  rate  at  which  electric  energy  is  dissipated  in 
conductor,  is,  according  to  the  conception  of  moving  tubes, 
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The  magnetic  energy  density  is  \tiH^,  The  velocity  of  the 
magnetic  tubes  at  the  distance  r  (greater  than  a)  from  the  axis  is 

u  =  £/B=2irfirlV  (d) 

if  we  assume  that  (8),  XV.,  and  (6),  XIII.,  apply  to  the  field  of 
the  steady  conduction  current. 

Hence  the  rate  at  which  magnetic  energy  crosses  the  surface 
inward,  or  the  rate  at  which  magnetic  energy  is  dissipated  in  heat 
in  the  conductor,  is,  according  to  the  conception  of  moving  tubes, 

lliH^x  27rrx  u^llVP 

Thus  the  energy  dissipated  by  resistance  is,  according  to  this 
conception,  half  electric  and  half  magnetic.  The  same  thing 
may  be  shown  to  be  true  in  the  system  considered  in  §  i ,  the 
velocities  of  the  electric  and  magnetic  tubes  being  there,  as  here, 
inversely  proportional  to  the  corresponding  energy  densities 
{ujv  =  IcE'lliiH'). 

Within  the  cylinder  the  electric  intensity  is  constant,  the  num- 
ber of  tubes  entering  per  second  being  equal  to  the  rate  at  which 
tubes  are  broken  up.  The  magnetic  tubes  contract  as  they  ap- 
proach the  axis,  thus  giving  up  their  energy  without  being  broken 
up  ;  and  as  the  magnetic  intensity  decreases  the  velocity  of  the 

■ 

tubes  increases  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  number  of  unit  tubes 
cutting  unit  length  of  a  line  of  electric  intensity  per  second  con- 
stant {E  =  Bu  =  constant).     This  appears  also  from  the  relation 

u  =  EIB  =  2ira^  JV/firL  (e) 

Inside  the  conductor  (c)  is  of  course  unmeaning. 
On  multiplying  together  (r)  and  (d),  we  see  that 

U7'  =  I  /cfi 
as  in  §  I. 

4.  The  Cartesian  Ezpressiona  for  the  Eeotang^ar  Components 
of  the  Curl  of  a  Vector.  Curl  H  and  Curl  £.  The  X,  F,  Z  com- 
ponents of  a  vector  H  being  denoted  by  H^,  H^  H^  the  X,  Y,  Z 
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components  of  its  curl  will  be  denoted  by  curl,//,  curl,//, 
respectively. 

To  find  the  Cartesian  expression  for  curl^//at  a  point  P(^ 
or  I,  Fig.  8,  at  which  the  components  of  //are  //,,  //^ 
we  may  take  the  line  integral  of  H  around  the  infinitesii 
s^g^c  17,  the  plane  of  which  is  parallel  to  the  VZ  plane 
sides  of  which,  of  leng^s  ds  and  df^  are  parallel  to  Z 
divide  the  result  by  the  area  of  the  rectangle.  dS^  =  d^i 
pass  to  the  limit. 

This  integration,  which  must  be  performed  in  the  dii 
the  arrows  around  the  circuit,  gives 

da,  =  (H,  +  \dHJdy  dy)dy  +  [//,  +  dH^fdy  dy  i 

+  H^s  +  dHJdydy)ldzdz]ds  -  [/T,  +  dHJdsds^ 

+  \d{H^  +  dHJdzdz)ldydy']dy  -  (//,  +  ^HJdzdi^ 

the  separate  terms  being  the  integrals  along  the  sides  i,  2, 
in  the  order  given.     Cancelling  equal  and  opposite  terms,  d 

ing  by  dS^,  and  passing  to  the  limit,  we  obtain 

i/njc/S,  =  curl,/r=  dNJdy  -  dHJdz  {a) 

By  an  exactly  analogous  process,  or  by  the  principle 
of  symmetry  and  inspection  of  (a),  we  find 

curl2//=  dH^jdz  -  dZ/Jdx  (^) 

and  cur\^H=^  dHJdx  —  dHJdy  (c) 

From  these  equations  we  may  write  down  at  once  the  c 
ponents  of  the  curl  of  any  other  vector  E.     Thus 

curljif  =  dEJdy  -—  dEjds  (a\ 

cut\^E  =  d  E^jdz  —  d  EJdx  (M 

curl3£'=  dEJdx^  dE^jdy  (^c)  ^ 

6.  The  Flux  of  Electromagnetic  Energy.     Poynting's  Theo 
Let  R  denote,  in  both  magnitude  and  direction,  the  time  rate 
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^^K  area  at  which  electromagnetic  energy  is  transferred  at  a 
^^Knt  P  {x,  y,  £)  across  a  surface  normal  to  the  direction  of  trans- 
^^B  Let  the  direction  cosines  of  R,  E,  and  H  at  the  point  P  be 
^^Boted  by  /,  f«,  h,  /',  /«',  «',  /",  in",  n",  respectively;  and  let 
^^B  angle  between  B  and  H  he  denoted  by  d.  E  and  H  will  be 
^^fed  to  denote  the  non-intrinsic  intensities  of  the  field,  intrinsic 
^^■Risitics,  when  present,  being  denoted  by  c  and  //.  With  these 
^^Hventions  we  ha\'e  (Poynlin^ s  tluoreni) 

H  R  =  V£//sin^  (9) 

"to  the  demonstration  of  which  we  proceed. 

Consider  first  a  region  containing  no  intrinsic  electric  or  mag- 
netic intensity.  From  the  definition  of  R  and  that  of  the  conver- 
gence of  a  vector  it  is  evident  that  the  rate  at  which  electromag- 
netic energy  enters  an  infinitesimal  volume  dr  at  P  through  its 
surface  (minus  the  rate  at  which  energy  leaves  the  volume)  is 
conv  R-ifr.  Hence,  since  no  electromagnetic  energy  is  de- 
veloped within  i/t  ((■  =  /;  =3  o),  this  quantity  is  equal  to  the  rate 
of  increase  of  electroma^jnetic  energy  plus  the  rate  of  di.sstpation 
of  energy  in  heat  within  the  volume.     That  is 

conv  R  ■  <.V  =--  d-T  d{  I  <■£'  4-  {fi.W)jdt  +  ,/t  ■  kE* 

fonv  R  =  d{\cE^  +  li*l-P)!dt  +  kE'  =  c{E^dEJdt 

+  E^EJdt  +  E^dEJdt)  +  i^H^dHJdt  (a) 

+  H^HJdi  +  H^HJdt)  -f  E^i^  +  £J^  -(-  £>;, 
Since 

—  HdUJdt  =  curl,£".  etc. 
and 

cdEJdf-^  i^^  =  curl,//,  etc.  (since  i^  =  i„  =  o) 

(9)  may  be  written 

conv  R  =  £■,  curl,^  +  £,  cm\H  +  E,  curl,//  -  //,  curl,j^~ 
^^         -  //,  curl,£-  //,curl,£=  -  [(/(£,//,  -  ^^ff^lldx      (<JJ^ 
^V       -I-  </(£;//,  -  E,fi;)ldy  -t-  (/(£//,  -  £,//,)/'/-] 


I 
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But  also,  by  definition  of  the  convergence  of  a  vector, 
conv  R  =  —  {dRJdx+  dRjdy  +  dRJds) 

Hence      R^  -  ^i  =  ^^A^  -  £^H^  =  EH{m'n''  -  t^n/') 

R,  -  tf,  =  E^^  -  E^H^  =  EH{n'P'  -  /V) 

R,  -  ^3  =  E^H^  -  E^H^  =  EH(l'in"  -  tf/P') 

where  a,  with  components  a^,  a^,  a^  is  a  vector  whose  conver- 
gence is  zero. 

Without  affecting  in  any  way  the  generality  of  the  conclusions, 
we  may,  for  simplicity,  give  the  rectangular  coordinate  system 
such  an  orientation  as  to  make  the  plane  A^K  parallel  with  the 
plane  containing  E  and  //",  and  the  direction  of  X  coincident  with 
that  of  E.  Then  E^  =  E,  E^  =  E^  =  o,  or  P  ^  /,  m'  =^n'  ^  o; 
and  H^  =  o,  or  n"  =  o,  while  P'  =  cos  6  and  tnl'  =  cos  (90°  —  6) 
=  sin  6,     With  these  simplifications  the  above  equations  become 

Rj  —  tfj  =  o  =  R,  —  a^y  and  R,  —  ^3  =  R  —  ^  =  EH  sin  6 

Hence,  with  due  respect  to  the  directions  of  the  vectors, 

R  =  V£A^sin^  +  tf  (10) 

Since  div  a  =  conv  ^  =  o,  ^,  if  it  is  not  zero,  represents  a  flux 
of  energy  in  closed  tubes  and  therefore  contributes  nothing  to  the 
net  energy  entering  any  volume.  In  what  follows  this  circuitous 
energy  flux  will  be  neglected,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  a  will  be  assumed  equal  to  zero,  unless  the  contrary  is 
stated.     With  this  assumption,  (10)  is  identical  with  (9). 

If  at  any  point  P  there  is  an  intrinsic  electric  intensity  c  and 
an  intrinsic  magnetic  intensity  h  in  addition  to  the  field  intensities 
E  and  H,  then  an  element  of  volume  at  P^  in  addition  to  receiv- 
ing electromagnetic  energy  by  transference  across  its  surface  at 
the  time  rate  conv  R  per  unit  volume  or  R  per  unit  area,  receives 
electromagnetic  energy  by  transformation  on   the  spot  at  the 

time  rate 

ci  cos  6'  +  MBjdt  •  cos  0" 


per  unit  volume,  where  B'  denotes  the  angle  between  •■  and  /, 
and  0"  that  between  U  and  dBjdi. 

The  vector  R  is  called,  as  stated  in  S  i,  the  electromagnetic 
energy  flux  density . 

Since  R  is  perpendicular  to  E  and  to  H,  the  lines  along  which 
the  energy  flows,  or  the  energy  stream-lines,  are  the  intersections 
of  the  electric  and  magnetic  equipotential  surfaces,  (Even  when 
the  field  is  not  static  or  steady,  so  that  the  term  potential  cannot 
be  used  legitimately,  we  may  still  use  the  expression  equipotential 
surface  to  denote  a  surface  perpendicular  at  every  point  to  the 
intensi^-.) 

6.  A  Lonff  Circular  Cylindrical  Conductor  Traversed  by  a  Steady 
Current.  Fig.  134  shows  a  section  of  a  small  part  of  the  electric 
field  witliin  and  without  the  conductor  when  the  current  has  the 


rtion  AB.     The  lines  of  magnetic  intensity  are  circles  about 
t  axis  AB  of  the  cylinder,  going  down  into  the  paper  below 
^AB  and  coming  up  out  of  the  paper  above  AB.     The  electric 
and  magnetic  intensities  are  everywhere  perpendicular. 

Outside  the  wire,  the  energy  flux  density-  R  has  tlie  direction 
I        indicated  at  C,  with  a  component  R,  in  the  direction  of  the  axis 
AB,  and  a  component  Rj  toward  the  axis.     Thus  in  the  dielectric 
enei^  is  transferred  in  tlie  direction  AB  to  parts  of  the  field  far- 
ther along  the  circuit  by  the  component  R,.  and  energy  is  also 


^ 


transferred  toward  and  into  the  conductor  by  the  component  R^. 
Within  the  conductor,  as  at  D,  R  is  directed  toward  the  axis 
with  no  component  parallel  to  the  axis.  Hence  within  the  con- 
ductor there  is  no  transfer  of  energy  along  the  circuit,  all  the 
energy  entering  the  conductor  from  the  dielectric  and  being  dis- 
sipated in  heat  by  resistance. 

If  a  conductor,  either  insulated  from  the  circuit  or  connected 
thereto  at  a  single  point,  is  placed  in  the  electromagnetic  field, 
then  there  will  be  a  magnetic  field  inside  the  conductor,  but  no 
electric  field,  and  the  tubes  of  electric  displacement  will  terminate 
normally  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  conductor.  Within  the 
conductor  there  is  no  transference  of  energy,  since  E  is  gero.  In 
the  dielectric  at  the  surface  of  the  conductor  the  energy  stream- 
lines are  parallel  to  its  surface,  since  they  are  perpendicular 
to  E,  which  is  normal  to  the  surface.  Thus  the  energy  streams 
around  the  conductor  as  a  liquid  streams  around  an  impervious 
solid. 

7.  The  Transfer  of  Energy  in  aad  About  a  Voltaic  Cell  and  a 
Simple  Electrolytic  Cell.  Figs.  135-138  represent  diagrammatic- 
ally  for  several  cases  the  electric  field  and  the  transfer  of  electro- 
magnetic energy  in  and  about  a  Daniell  cell  under  the  assump- 
tions {for  which  evidence,  though  not  wholly  satisfactory,  can  be 
adduced)  that  the  single  difierence  of  potential  from  the  copper 
electrode  to  the  copper  sulphate  solution  is  positive  and  equal 
to  that  from  the  zinc  sulphate  solution  to  the  zinc,  and  that  the 
single  difierence  of  potential  from  the  copper  sulphate  solution 
to  the  zinc  sulphate  solution  is  negligible.  ABC  represents  the 
copper  electrode,  HIJ  the  zinc  electrode,  DEFG  the  solutions, 
and  the  dotted  line  the  porous  partition  between  them.  The 
distance  between  the  electrolyte  and  the  electrodes  is  of  course 
enormously  exaggerated  in  the  diagrams.  The  intrinsic  electro- 
motive forces  are  directed  from  the  copper  sulphate  solution  to 
the  copper  and  from  the  zinc  to  the  zinc  sulphate  solution  exactly 
opposite  to  the  electric  fields  they  develop. 
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The  electric  field  on  open  circuit  is  shown  in  Fig.  135.  There 
■  no  electric  intensity  within  the  conductors,  no  current,  no  mag- 
netic field,  and  no  transfer  of  energy. 

'  The  field  after  closing  the  circuit  above  A  and  H  is  shown  in 
\g.  136.  Above  B/  the  magnetic  intensity  is  directed  (in  the 
me  of  the  diagram)  normally  into  the  paper,  while  below  B/  it 
I  directed  up  out  of  the  paper.  The  direction  of  the  transfer- 
fce  of  electromagnetic  enei^y  is  shown  by  the  arrows  cutting 


B  lines  of  intensity  normally.  Electromagnetic  energy,  trans- 
med  from  chemical  energy  with  the  deposition  of  copper  and 
the  solution  of  zinc  at  the  electrodes,  moves  out  from  between  the 
electrolyte  and  the  electrodes  into  the  dielectric,  part  there  con- 
verging upon  and  moving  into  the  electrolytic  and  metallic  con- 
ductors, there  to  be  dissipated  in  Joulean  heat,  and  part  being 
carried  into  other  parts  of  the  field, 

The  field  and  transference  of  energy  when  an  agent  with  a  con- 
siderably greater  e.m.f  than  that  of  the  given  cell  sends  a  cur- 
rent through  it  (or  assists  in  so  doing)  in  the  same  direction  as 
bef(  re  is  shown  in  Fig.  1 37.     Electrical  energy  generated  by  the 
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external  e.m.f.,  as  well  as  all  the  energ^y  generated  by  the  in- 
trinsic e.m.f.  of  the  cell  itself,  is  dissipated  in  the  conductors. 

The  field  and  the  transference  of  energy  when  a  current  is  sent 
through  the  cell  in  opposition  to  its  intrinsic  e.m.f.,  that  is  from 
copper  to  zinc,  is  represented  in  Fig.  138.  Here  a  portion  of 
the  energy  supplied  to  the  cell  by  the  external  e.m.f.  is  dissipated 
in  the  conductors  and  the  rest  is  transformed  into  chemical  en- 
ergy with  the  deposition  of  zinc  at  the  kathode  and  the  solution 
of  copper  at  tjie  anode. 


Fig.  137. 


Fig.  138. 


In  Fig.  1 39  the  electric  field  and  the  transference  of  energy  in 
and  about  an  electrolytic  cell,  consisting  of  copper  electrodes 
AC  and  ///dipping  in  a  solution  DEFG  of  copper  sulphate,  are 
represented  diagrammatical ly  for  the  case  in  which  a  current 
traverses  the  system  from  A  to  H,  Between  the  kathode  HJ 
and  the  electrolyte  energy  is  transformed  from  chemical  to 
electrical  with  deposition  of  copper,  whence  it  moves  out  into  the 
dielectric,  and  thence  partly  into  the  conductors  and  partly  into 
the  region  between  the  anode  ^iCand  the  electrolyte,  where  re- 
conversion into  chemical  energy  occurs.  The  quantity  of  chemi- 
cal energy  transformed  into  electrical  at  the  kathode  is  equal  to 
the  quantity  of  electrical  energy  transformed  into  chemical  energy 
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at  the  anode.  Hence,  since  a  portion  of  the  electrical  energy 
generated  at  the  kathode  is  dissipated  in  heat,  as  much  electric^ 
energy  coming  from  the  external  e.m.f.  producing  the  current  is 
transferred  into  the  region  about  the  anode,  and  there  converted 


5 

— • 

1     ;:j 

i 

into  chemical  energy,  as  is  dissipated  in  the  conductors  of  the 
electrical  eneigy  generated  at  the  kathode.  On  the  whole,  no 
work  is  done  in  the  cell  except  that  done  upon  resistance.  (If 
the  electrodes  are  at  different  levels,  work  will  be  done  by  or 
against  gravity  during  the  conduction,  etc.) 

8.  A  CiroDit  Containing  a   Motional  E.XJ.     We  shall  con- 
sider only  the  simple  case  of  a  slider,  AB,  Fig.  140,  running  on 


two  pirallel  rails  AC  and  BZf,  connected  by  a  cross  piece  CD  and 
immersed  in  a  uniform  magnetic  field  directed  downwnrri ' 
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plane  of  the  paper.  Let  AB  move  to  the  right.  Then  there  is 
induced  in  AB  an  intrinsic  e.m.f.  in  the  direction  BA,  produdng 
a  current  around  the  circuit  in  the  direction  BACDB,  with  lines 
of  magnetic  intensity  related  to  the  current  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  intrinsic  e.m.f.  in  the  direction  BA  produces  an  electric  field 
intensity  with  the  general  direction  from  A  to  B  along  the  slider 
and  around  the  circuit,  both  within  and  without  the  conductor. 
The  lines  of  electric  intensity  diverge  from  the  upper  half  of  y^5 
in  the  dielectric  and  converge  upon  the  lower  half  Hence,  since 
R  =  yEH  sin  d,  the  electromagnetic  energy  generated  in  AB 
moves  outivards  from  AB  and  toward  its  ends,  then  contracts 
upon  the  rest  of  the  circuit,  all  the  energy  being  finally  dissipated 
in  heat.  While  the  energy  is  moving  outward  through  the  con- 
ductor AB  a  part  of  the  energy  is  dissipated  owing  to  the  resist- 
ance of  AB,  not  all  the  energy  developed  in  AB  reaching  the 
dielectric. 

9.  A  Concentrated  Electric  Charge  in  the  Presence  of  a  Concen- 
trated Magnetic  Pole.  If  the  charge  and  pole  are  concentrated 
at  two  points  A  and  P,  respectively,  and  if  the  energy  flux  den- 
sity is  given  by  NRH  sin  B,  the  energy  stream-lines  are  circles 
about  AB  and  AB  produced  as  a,\i.i.  Since  both  fields  are 
purely  static  in  this  case,  however,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  flow  of  energy,  even  in  closed  tubes,  exists.  To  recon- 
cile this  view  with  Poynting's  theorem,  we  have  only  to  remem- 
ber that  the  energy  flux  density,  in  the  general  case,  is  Vf// 
sin  6  plus  a  circuital  flux  density  a,  and  to  suppose  that  in  the 
present  case  a  =  —  V£//  sin  6*,  or  R  =  o. 

10.  Electric  Radiation.     Electric  WaveB,     The  damping  of  the 

mechanical  vibrations  described  in  g  45,  III.,  C,  XIII.,  was  ; 
sumed  to  be  due  wholly  to  friction.  A  vibrating  mechanical 
system,  however,  unless  completely  surrounded  by  a  perfect 
vacuum,  which  is  not  possible,  will  set  the  adjacent  parts  of  the 
surrounding  medium  into  vibration,  thus  emitting  a  train  of  waves 


Owing  to  the  energy  thus  radiated  to  the  surrounding  medium, 
the  motion  of  the  system  wil!  be  damped,  and  the  damping  so 
.caused  may  greatly  exceed  the  damping  due  to  friction.  This  is 
true,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  a  vibrating  air  column,  most 
of  whose  energy  is  emitted  in  waves  of  sound. 

Other  things  being  equal,  it  is  clear  that  the  damping  due  to 
radiation  will  be  greater  the  greater  the  surface  communicating 
the  energy  to  the  surrounding  medium. 

The  damping  of  the  electrical  oscillations  discussed  in  §  43  C, 
XIII.,  was  also  assumed  to  be  due  wholly  to  the  dissipation  of 
energy  by  resistance.  But  since  the  electromagnetic  field  of  the 
system  extends  into  all  space,  it  is  evident  that  when  its  oscil- 
lations, or  variations  in  the  nearer  portions  of  its  electromagnetic 
field,  occur,  a  train  of  electromagnetic  waves  must  be  emitted  by 
the  system  and  propagated  into  space,  and  that  the  oscillations 
will  therefore  be  damped  owing  to  the  energy  thus  radiated. 


&- 


-^ 


Other  things  being  equal,  it  is  clear  that  the  damping  due  to 
radiation  wiW  be  greater  the  farther  into  space  tlie  stronger  parts 
of  the  system's  electric  and  magnetic  fields  extend.  Thus  the 
system  shown  in  Fig.  141,  in  which  the  fields  spread  far  out  into 
the  surrounding  dielectric,  is  a  ^ood  ratluttor,  the  damping  due  to 
radiation  being  so  great  that  only  a  few  oscillations  are  com- 
pleted ;  while  a  system  such  as  that  of  Fig,  142,  whose  electric 
field  is  confined  almost  wholly  to  tlie  region  AB,  and  whose 
magnetic  field  is  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  region  CD,  is  a 
good  %'ibrator,  but  a  poor  radiator,  its  energy  being  completely 
radiated  into  space  and  dis.sipated  in  its  resistance  only  after  the 
execution  of  many  oscillations. 
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At  a  considerable  distance  from  an  electrical  oscillator  the 
electromagnetic  waves  crossing  a  limited  area  will  be  approxi- 
mately plane,  just  like  the  sound  waves  emitted  by  a  vibrating 
bell  or  diapason. 

In  the  electromagnetic  wave  train  emitted  by  a  symmetrical 
"dumb-bell"  oscillator  like  that  of  Fig.  141,  consisting  of 
spheres  at  the  ends  of  circular  cylindrical  rods,  it  is  obvious  that 
at  any  point  the  electric  intensity  will  lie  in  the  plane  containing 


mm 

E 

To  induction 

Coil 

Fig.  142. 


the  point  and  passing  through  the  axis  of  the  oscillator,  and 
the  magnetic  intensity  will  lie  in  the  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
axis,  both  intensities  being  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  propa- 
gation of  the  waves  by  Poynting's  theorem. 

Such  a  wave  train  passing  through  a  given  point  at  which  the 
electric  and  magnetic  intensities  oscillate  in  fixed  planes  is  said 
to  be  plane  polarised. 

Electromagnetic  waves  can  also  be  developed  by  means  of  the 
convection  of  electric  charges  or  magnetic  poles.  Thus  if  two 
equal  spheres,  with  equal  and  opposite  charges,  are  made  to 
approach  and  recede  from  one  another  alternately,  a  wave  system 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  **  dumb-bell "  oscilltitor  will  be  emitted. 

Also,  if  a  system  consisting  of  two  equal  spheres  with  equal 
and  opposite  charges,  mounted  upon  an  insulating  rod,  is  rotated 
uniformly  about   an  axis   passing   perpendicularly  through   the 
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ter  of  the  rod,  another  interesting  and  important  wave  system 
e  emitted.     At  any  point  along  the  axis  of  revolution  each 
always  perpendicular  to  this  axis,  remains  con.slant  in 
nitude,  but  passes   uniformly  tlirough  all  azimuths  during 
f  revolution,     Tlie  radiation  along  the  axis  is  therefore  said 
B  circularly  polarised.     At  all  points  in  the  plane  of  revolu- 
f  the  centers  of  the  spheres,  the  radiation  is  plane  polarised. 
Fpoints  not  in  this  plane  and  not  on  the  axis  of  revolution, 
i  intensity  passes  uniformly  thnaugh  all  azimuths  during  each 
:,  reaching  a  minimum  and  a  maximum  value  twice  each, 
r  becoming  zero,  and  the  radiation  is  therefore  said  to  be 
ically  polarised.     The  first  and  second  cases  are  particular 
B  of  the  third. 

1  the  electron  theory,  waves  of  light,  which  are  electromag- 
waves  of  extremely  short  wave-length  and  period,  are  dcvel- 
1  by  the  vibrations  of  the  electrons,  that  is  by  electric  con- 
within  the  atom, 
r  the  continuous  production  of  electric  waves,  or  ratlier  for 
ipid  production  of  successive  trains  of  such  waves,  the  two 
iductors  of  the  oscillator  are  connected  permanently  to  the 
of  an  electrical  influence  machine  or  induction  coil  in 
ration,  as  shown  in  the  figures.     Every  time  the  voltage  be- 
i  the  terminals  of  the  oscillator  reaches  a  certain  value,  the 
;  properties  of  the  dielectric  break  down  along  a  line 
»n  the  terminals,  and  the  oscillations  occur,  the  path  of  the 
mt  being  evident  from  the  spark.     With  the  cessation  of  the 
ri  the  insulation  is  restored,  the  voltage  again  increases,  a 
Ic  occurs,  another  wave  train  is  emitted,  and  so  on  indefinitely. 
■  the  detection  of  electric  waves,  any  sufficiently  sensitive 
ric  vibrator  may  be  employed.    When  used  for  this  purpose, 
1  electrical  system  is  called  a  rfsonator.    One  of  the  com- 
iest  forms  of  resonator  is  the  dumb-bell  form,  similar  to  the 
l>-bell   vibrator,  Fig.  141,  but  with  a  shorter  spark  gap  E. 
TSuch  a  resonator  is  placed  in  a  region  traversed  by  electric 
waves  with  the  rods  EF  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  elect ' 


intensity,  or  in  any  direction  not  perpendicular  to  the  intensity, 
an  e.m.f.  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  the  vibrator  will  be  im- 
pressed upon  the  resonator  parallel  to  its  length,  and  oscillations 
will  be  set  up  therein.  If  the  maximum  value  of  the  voltage  de- 
veloped between  the  terminals  of  the  spark  gap  Eis  sufficient, 
the  insulator  within  the  gap  will  break  down  and  the  oscillations 
of  the  resonator  will  become  manifest  by  the  passage  of  a  spark. 
This  effect  will  be  a  maximum  when  the  rods  £FiLre  parallel  to 
the  electric  intensity  of  the  waves,  and  zero  when  they  are  per- 
pendicular to  this  intensity.  For  a  given  angle  between  the 
electric  intensity  and  the  axis  of  a  resonator,  the  effect  will  also 
be  a  maximum  when  the  period  of  the  resonator  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  waves  (or  that  of  the  vibrator),  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  §  44,  XIII.  One  tuning  fork  set  into  resonant  vi- 
bration by  the  waves  from  another  in  unison  is  an  exact  mechan- 
ical analogue. 

The  sensitiveness  of  a  resonator  can  be  greatly  increased,  or 
the  minimum  intensity  for  which  it  will  give  noticeable  indications 
greatly  diminished,  by  the  addition  of  any  one  of  several  devices. 

One  of  the  most  effective  and  widely  used  of  these  adjuncts 
is  the  coherer  of  Branly.  This  consists  of  a  small  glass  tube 
plugged  at  the  ends  with  metallic  electrodes  and  loosely  packed 
with  metallic  filings,  or  other  small  pieces  of  metal.  The  elec- 
trodes are  connected  to  the  resonator,  usually  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  spark  gap,  and  also  to  the  terminals  of  a  circuit  contain- 
ing a  battery  and  a  galvanometer  or  other  current  indicator. 
Before  the  incidence  of  electric  waves  upon  the  resonator,  the 
electric  resistance  of  the  coherer  is  very  great  and  only  a  very 
small  current  traverses  the  galvanometer.  But  when  oscillab'ons 
are  set  up  in  the  resonator  by  the  impact  of  electric  waves,  the 
resistance  of  the  coherer  is  greatly  diminished,  and  the  current 
through  the  galvanometer  is  therefore  greatly  increased.  The 
resistance  of  the  coherer  retains  its  reduced  value  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  waves,  but  the  original  high  resistance  can  be  imme- 
diately restored  by  tapping  the  instrument  with  a  light  hammer. 
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i  practice  this  is  done  by  "a  continuously  operating  hammer 
1  electrically  by  a  separate  circuit.  The  diminution  of  re- 
ince  on  which  the  action  of  the  coherer  depends  is  probably 
ht  about  by  the  welding  together  of  the  metallic  particles 
:  passing  of  very  minute  sparks  between  them  when  even 
r  feeble  oscillations  arc  set  up  in  the  resonator.  When  the 
tides  are  shaken  apart  by  the  hammer,  the  resistance  goes 
k  to  its  previous  magnitude. 

An  indication  of  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  electric  intensity 

given  by  the  maximum  distance  between  the  spark  gap  termi- 

s  of  the  resonator  {which  are  made  adjustable  when  the  in- 

iiment  is  used  for  this  purpose)  at  which  sparking  will  occur; 

r  a  coherer  is  employed,  by  the  diminution  of  resistance,  or 

e  of  galvanometer  current,  produced. 

-  a  detailed  account  of  the  theory  of  electric  waves  and 

Citlations  and  of  the  extensive  experimental  investigations  (in 

:ord  with  the  theory)  upon  the  subject,  the  reader  is  re- 

1  to  Poincare's  />j  Osci/Zafeons  ^cctrigucs,  ].  J.  Thomson's 

/  Researches  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  Winckelmann's 

\dbuck,  and,  for  recent  digests,  to  the  Rapports  of  the  Inier- 

.1  Congress  of  Physics,  Vol.  II.     The  most  complete  treat- 

Mlt  of  the  theory  of  the  propagation  of  waves  along  wires  is  con- 

d  in  Heaviside's  Eicclromagneiic  Theory  and  Electrical  Papers. 

r  the  electromagnetic  theory  of  light,  see  Drude's  Optik. 

'he  following  paragraphs  contain  the  theory  of  some  of  the 

tBplest  and  most  fundamental  phenomena  of  electric  waves. 

.  The  Propagation  of  Electromagnetic  Disturbances  in  a  Hon* 
idncting  Dielectric  Containing  no  Other  Electric  or  Magnetic 
I  than  Those  of  the  Disturbance  Itself.  In  this  case  the 
ic  convection  and  conduction  current  densities  are  zero,  and 
(»■  are  constant  in  space  and  time.  Hence  the  first  and 
d  laws  of  circuitation  arc 


i=dDldt=cdEldt  = 
-dBjdt=(i,llf{dt  = 


:url  H 


(II) 


(M) 
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(i  i)  is  equivalent  to  the  three  component  equations 

cdE,  \dt  =  dH^jdy  -  dH^ldz  {a) 

cdEJdt  =  dH^lds  -  dHJdx  {b)  ,     (13) 

cdEJdt  =  dHJdx  -  dH^jdy  (c) 
and  (12)  is  equivalent  to  the  three  equations 

-  lidH^  jdt  =  dEJdy  -  dEJds  {a>. 

-  tidHJdt  =  dE^jds  -  ^£3/^  {b) 

-  Awr//,/rf/  =  dEJdx^  dEJdy  {c) 

Simple  Plane  Wave.  We  shall  consider  first  only  the  simplest 
of  plane  polarised  electromagnetic  waves,  viz.,  a  disturbance  in 
which  everywhere  E^  =  E^=^Oy  and  i?i(=  E)  is  independent  of 
X  and  y,  or  has  the  same  magnitude  and  direction  at  all  points 
of  any  plane  distant  £  from  XY  plane,  u  e,,  a  plane  polarised 
plane  wave.     In  this  case  (13)  (a)  becomes 

dDJd^(^  dDjdt)  =  cdE,ldt{^  cdEjdt)  =  -  dHJds     (15) 

since  the  magnetic  intensity  must  be  independent  of  x  and  y  when 
the  electric  intensity  is  independent  of  x  and  j' ;  and  (14)  (b)  be- 
comes 

dBjdt  =  tidHJdt  =  -  dEJdz  (16) 

Differentiating  (15)  with  respect  to  /  and  (16)  with  respect  to 
z,  and  combining  the  resulting  equations,  we  obtain 

d^E^jdt^^^  ijcti'd^EJdz^  (17) 

d^DJdt^  ^ijcii'  d^DJdz"  ( 1 8) 

Differentiating  (15)  with  respect  to  z  and  (16)  with  respect  to 
/  and  combining  the  resulting  equations,  we  obtain 

d'HJdi^  =i/cfi'  d'HJdz'  ( 1 9) 

d'BJdt^  =  i/cfi'  d'BJdz"  (20) 

These  four  equations  have  all  the  same  form  and  show  that 
the  electric  and  magnetic  intensities  and  inductions  are  propa- 
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gated  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis  of  Z  with  the  velocity 

z;=i/(r/x)»  (21) 

To  demonstrate  this,  we  have  only  to  obtain  the  general  solu- 
tion of  one  of  the  equations.  Choosing  (17),  introducing  two 
new  variables 

and 

where  %>  is  given  by  (21),  and  eliminating  z  and  /  from  (17)  by 
means  of  these  equations,  we  have 

d^EJdadb  =  o,  or  djda  {dEJdb)  =  djdb  (dEJdd)  =  o 

Hence  dE^jda  is  a  function  of  a  only,  and  dE^jdb  is  a  function 
of  b  only.  Therefore  -£",  consists  of  the  sum  of  two  terms,  one 
a  function  of  a  only,  and  the  other  a  function  of  b  only.  Thus 
the  general  solution  of  (17)  is 

E,  =  F,{z  -  vt)  +  F^z  +  vt)  (22) 

where  F^{z  —  vt)  and  Fj^z  -f  vt)  are  arbitrary  functions  of  {z  —  vt) 
and  {z  +  vt),  respectively.  Either  function  may  be  zero,  but 
neither  can  be  constant  or  contain  a  constant  term,  since  a  con- 
stant field  is  excluded  by  the  conditions  assumed  above. 

F^{z  —  vt)  represents  a  disturbance  in  the  dielectric  traveling 
unchanged  in  form  in  the  positive  direction  of  Z  with  the  velocity 
v.     For  at  the  time  t  +  f,  F^  has  the  same  value 

F,[{z  +  vf)  -  lit  +  f)'\  =  F^z  -  vt) 

at  the  plane  whose  Z  coordinate  is  z  -^-vt!  which,  at  the  time  /, 
it  had  at  the  plane  whose  Z  coordinate  is  z. 

Similarly,  F^z  -|-  vt)  represents  a  disturbance  traveling  in  the 
negative  direction  of  Z  with  the  same  speed  v. 

At  the  time  /=  o,  (22)  gives 

E,  =  Flz)  +  Flz)  (23) 

If  at  the  time  /=  o,  dEJdt  =  o,  or  the  initial  electric  field  is 

static,  (22)  gives  also 

F,'{B)  -  F^(z) 
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Hence  we  have  at  the  time  /  =■  o  in  this  case,  by  integi 
(24)  and  making  use  of  (23), 

there  being  no  constant  of  integration,  since  there  is  no  pc 
nent  field. 

As  an  example,  suppose  that  at  the  time  /  ^  o,  ^j  =  D^ 
2A  cos  2irc/L  between  the  limits  -^  =  +  Z/4  and  :;  =  — 
and  £^  =  o  everywhere  else ;  also  that  at  the  same  time  dL 
=  o  everywhere.     Then 

F^{s)  =.  A  cos  2wjs/L  =  -F^-c)  =  /\s) 

and  at  any  time  / 

=  A  cos  2w/L '{s  —  vt)  +  A  cos  2ir/L •  (r  +  vf^ 

Thus  at  the  time  /  =  o  the  initial  static  displacement  01 
tensity  divides  up  into  two  equal  waves,  one  running  in  the  p 
tive  direction  of  Z  with  the  speed  v,  and  the  other  running  in 


-z 


^/(z^^^>.^^J^ 


.__i L ^ 


Z  -  -  Vl         H> 


Fig.  U3. 


negative  direction  of  Z  with  the  same  speed.      At  the  time  / 1 
intensit)'  is  zero  everywhere  except  between   the  planes  z  = 
-f  /,/4  and  z  =  vt  —  L\\  and  between  the  planes  ^  =  —  (:•/ 
Z/4)  and  ^  =  —  (7'/  —  Z/4).     The  initial   disturbance  and  l 
disturbance  at  tVve  Utwe  t  ^x^  ^\vo\\'^  vcv  ^v;^.  vd^-i^. 
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12.  The  Belation  Between  E  and  H  in  the  Eleotromagnetio 
Wave.  From  the  exact  similarity  in  the  form  of  equations  (17) 
and  (19)  it  is  now  evident  that 

^1  ^fi{^  -  ^0  +fJ<^  +  ^0  (26) 

where  f^  and  /^  are  arbitrary  functions  of  {z  —  vt)  and  {z  +  vt\ 
respectively. 

//j  is  the  total  magnetic  intensity.  For  since  E^  =  E^^  o, 
and  £j  =  £  is  independent  of  x  and  y,  (14),  {a)  and  {c)  become 

-  ^H.jdt  =  -  y^HJdt  =  o 
which  gives 

the  constant  of  integration  being  zero,  since  there  is  no  perma- 
nent field. 

The  arbitrary  functions  f^  and  f^  are  closely  related  to  F^  and 
F^,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  deduction  oi  H^^  H  from 
(16)  and  (22).     From  (16)  we  have 

Hl^  H)=-i It^S'^E.ldz dt  (27) 

there  being  no  constant  of  integration.     Consider  the  disturbance 

£j  =  Flz  -  vt)  (28) 

traveling  with  the  velocity  v  in  the  positive  direction  of  Z,     Dif- 
ferentiation of  (28)  gives 

dEJdz  =  F({z  -  vt) 

which,  substituted  in  (27),  gives  for  the  disturbance /^  connected 
with  Fj 

=  i/fjLvfdF^(z  —  vt)/dt  dt  s=  l/fiv  •  F^(z  —  vf) 

In  exactly  the  same  way  we  obtain  for  the  disturbance  ^,  con- 
nected with  F^ 
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which  is  exactiy  analogous  to  (29),  since  the  velocity  of  th€ 
turbance/^xr  +  vt)  and  Fj^z  +  r/)  is  —  v. 

Thus  in  the  general  case,  when    E^=  E^  is   given  by  ( 

H^H,  ^flz^vt)  +/,(r  +  vt) 

=  I/*Z'  •  \F^Z  —  Vi)  —  /^^i7  +  I//)] 

/i  (-ff  —  t'/)  +/,(^  +  vt),  for  the  times  /  =  o  and  /  =  /,  is  sh 
in  Fig.  143  for  the  case  in  which  F^{z)  ^  Pj^s)  =  A  cos  2ir: 
Since  f^z)  =  —fj^s)  =  cvF^z\  the  initial  magnetic  disturb. 
is  zero. 

With  due  regard  to  the  directions  as  well  as  to  the  magniti 
of  the  electric  and  magnetic  intensities  and  the  velocity  of 
electromagnetic  disturbance  {F^  and  /j,  or  F^  and  f^,  which 
be  denoted  by  v,  both  (29)  and  (30)  give  the  relations 

HJ^^H)^ c\tvE^  =  c>tvE^  MvD  ( 

and 

E^i^^E)^  /xV/Z^T'  =  ^iMHv  =  MBv  ( 

since  t**  =  i  /r/x. 

Quantitatively,  either  of  these  equations  is  equivalent  to  ; 

relation 

\y.H^  =  \cE-  {■. 

between  the  electric  and  magnetic  energy  densities. 

The  electromagnetic  energy  flux  density  at  any  point  of  t 

wave  is 

R  =  MEH  =  v{\cE^  +  \i*.H'')  (3 

and  has  always  the  direction  of  the  velocity  of  the  wgve. 

13.  A  Plane  Simple  Harmonio  Wave  Train.      As  another  e 
ample,  we  shall  assume 

E=i  E^  =  A  cos  27r/Z  •  {vt  —  3)  (31 

Then  we  have 

H  =  H^=  ct; A  cos  27r  (Z,  •  (vt  —  s)  (2 
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The  relation  between  E,  H,  and  the  time,  for  the  plane  s  =  o, 
as  well  as  the  relation  between  E,  H,  and  z,  for  the  time  /  =■  o, 
is  shown  in  the  curves  of  Fig.  144. 

The  electromagnetic  energy  flux  density  at  the  time  t  across  a 
plane  distant  z  from  the  A'K  plane  is 

R  =  V£/^=  cvA^  cos'  iirjL ■  {vt -  e)  (38) 

£and  ^  being  given  by  (36)  and  (37), 


As  shown  by  the  equation,  R  is  always  positive  except  at 
points  at  which  E  and  H,  and  therefore  MEH^  R,  are  zero.  This 
is  of  course  obvious,  since  the  energy  travels  with  the  waves. 

The  mean  value  of  V  at  any  point  during  a  complete  period  is 


(R)  =  cvA*  X  mean  value  of  cos'  2-irjL  •  {vi  —  s) 
=  cvA^  X  mean  value  of 

J[i  —  cos  47r/Z ■  (»/ —  ^)]  ~cvA*J2 


(39) 


Since  in  a  pure  electromagnetic  wave  the  electric  and  magnetic 
intensities  travel  with  the  same  velocity  v,  the  above  result  may 
also  be  obtained  from  the  relation 

R  .  vi^^cE?  +  \,i,H*)  -  cvE*  «  . 
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The  mean  value  of  P  is  -^/2,  and  the  mean  value  of 
4^A*l2.     Hence  (R)  =  cvA^/2,  as  before. 

14.  A  Plane  Electromapietio  Wave  Train  in  a  Honfeandi 
Dielectric  Incident  and  Eeflected  Vormally  at  a  Plane  Int 
Separating  the  Dielectric  from  (1)  a  Per£eet  Conductor  or 
electric  of  Infinite  Permittiyity,  or  (8)  a  Perfect  Insnlator 
Infinite  Inductivity.  ( i)  ReflectUm  from  a  perfect  conductor, 
the  electric  intensity  in  the  incident  wave  train  be  denote 

E^^  =  A  cos  {nt'-pz) 

the  incident  wave  being  propagated  in  the  positive  direction  • 

If  £j.  were  the  total  intensity,  the  intensity  at  the  inte 

would  be  A  cos  «/,  a  quantity  differing  from  zero  except  at 

instants  in  every  period.     But  since  the  conductivity  of  the 

ductor,  or  the  permittivity  of  the  second   dielectric,  is  infinii 

finite  intensity  parallel  to  the  interface  would  necessitate  an 

nite  current  in  the  conductor,  according  to  Ohm's  law,  or 

infinite  displacement  in  the  second  dielectric,  which  is  inadi 

sible.     Hence  there  must  be  a  reflected  wave   train  whose 

tensity  j^  .         /   .  .       x 

J\r  =  —  ^  cos  (;//  -f  pz)  i 

added  to  the  intensity  E^^  of  the  incident  train  makes  the  total 
tensity 

£,  =  /f, .  -}-  ^,  ^  =  ^  [cos  (;//  —  pz)  —  cos  (;//  ^  pz)\       (i 

a  quantity  ccjiial  to  zero,  when  rr  =  o,  for  all  values  of  /. 
The  total  magnetic  intensity  is 

^2  =  ^^li  +  ^4  =  ///^^^  •  ^^  [cos  (nt  -  pz)  -f  cos  (fit  -f  pzy^  (4 
Equations  (43)  and  (44)  may  be  written 

I\  —  2 A  sin  ///  ?AXi  pz  =  2 A  sin  2irtjT'S\n  2irz  I L    (4 
and  ^ 

/A  =  2Aplti?i '  cos  27r//  T-  cos  2irzJL  /^ 

Thus  the  incident  and  reflected  wave  trains  interfere  \x^ 
a  system  of  standing  wavc%.    TV^  electric  nocUs^or  pair 
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^B^which  the  electnc  intensity  and  displacement  are  permanently 
^Hpo,  are  distant  from  the  interface  o,  L/2,  L,  ^Ljz,  etc.;  and  the 
^Kttinodcs,  or  points  (planes)  at  which  the  electric  intensity  readies 
^B'  maximum  and  minimum  values,  are  distant  from  the  inter- 
^fce  i/4,  3Z/4,  etc. 

^BThe  magnetic  nodes  have  the  positions  of  the  electnc  antinodes 
^^Edistanccs  LJ4,  5^/4.  etc.,  from  the  interface ;  and  the  mag- 
^Hfic  antinodes  have  the  positions  of  the  electric  nodes  at  dis- 
^^■ces  o,  /,/2,  L,  etc.,  from  tJie  interface.  Thus  the  magnetic 
^Hensity  is  a  maximum  or  minimum  where  the  electric  intensity 
^Hzero,  and  the  electric  intensity  is  a  maximum  or  minimum 
^^nere  the  magnetic  intensity  is  zero. 

^K£2)  Rcficciion  from  a  perfect  insulator  ixiith  infimte  inductivity. 
^K  this  case  the  magnetic  intensity  at  the  interface  must  be  zero, 
^H^ce  otherwise  the  induction  {^B  =  /*//)  in  the  dielectric  with  infi- 
^^fe  inductivity,  and  the  "  magnetic  current,"  *  would  be  infinite 
^■Bcept  at  two  instants  in  every  period.  Therefore  the  magnetic 
^mtensities  of  the  incident  and  reflected  wave  trains  must  be  equal 

and  opposite  at  the  interface.     Hence,  if  we  use  the  nomenclature 

of  (i),  we  have 

H^  =  Apl)i.n  ■  [cos  (nt  —  ps)  —  cos  («/  +  /;r)] 
=■  zAp  I  fitt- sin  2irtjTsm  iircjL 

and  E,  =  A  [cos  (W  - /s)  +  cos  («/  + /*„-)] 

=  2  A  cos  zvtlT-  cos  zitzjL  ^     ' 

Thus  the  interference  of  the  two  trains  of  waves  produces  a 
system  of  standing  waves  in  which  the  magnetic  nodes  and  the 
electric  antinodes  are  located  at  the  interface  and  at  distances 
i/z.  A,  etc..  therefrom,  while  tlic  magnetic  antinodes  and  electric 
nodes  are  located  at  distances  Z./4,  3Z./4,  5Z./4,  etc.,  from  the 
interface.  Thus  the  nodes  in  this  case  occupy  the  positions  of 
the  antinodes  in  ( t ),  and  the  antinodes  the  positions  of  the  nodes 

'  eh-ngc  of  magnetic  fiiix,  liy  onsUis,";  "kWx  •ik.lewvw.  ■:>mwW_ 
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16.  The  Flux  of  Energy  in  a  System  of  Standing  Waves.  For 
the  electromagnetic  energy  flux  density  at  the  time  /  across  a 
plane  distant  z  from  the  XY  plane,  (45)  and  (46),  or  (47)  and 
(48),  §  14,  give 

R  =  V  E^H^  =  A^pjiin  •  sin  47r//  T  •  sin  ^irzjL 

=  cifA^  sin  ^irtfT  •  sin  ^iTzfL 

since  t^jp^  =  7/^=1  /fic. 

Thus  R  is  permanently  zero  at  all  points  for  which  sin  47rz/L 
=  o,  that  is  at  all  electric  and  magnetic  nodes  (or  antinodes). 
At  any  point  between  an  electric  node  and  a  magnetic  node,  R 
goes  through  a  complete  cycle  of  positive  and  negative  values  in 
the  time  T/2,  its  amplitude  being  greatest  at  points  for  which 
sin  4'n'z/L  =  i,  that  is  points  half  way  between  electric  and  mag- 
netic nodes. 

At  any  instant  R  has  opposite  signs  on  opposite  sides  of  any 
node,  and  also  on  similar  sides  of  successive  nodes.  During  one 
quarter  of  a  period  the  energy,  wholly  electrostatic  at  the  start, 
streams  from  the  electric  antinodes  (magnetic  nodes)  toward  the 
electric  nodes  (magnetic  antinodes),  being  completely  trans- 
formed into  magnetic  energy  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  period. 
During  the  next  quarter  period  the  energy,  wholly  magnetic  at 
the  beginning,  streams  from  the  magnetic  antinodes  toward  the 
electric  antinodes,  being  completely  reconverted  into  electro- 
static energy  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  period.  The  energy 
density  has  now  everywhere  the  same  value  as  a  half  period 
earlier,  but  the  sign  of  the  electric  intensity  is  everywhere  oppo- 
site. During  the  next  half  period  the  same  energy  transfer  and 
transformations  occur,  and  at  its  close  the  electric  intensity  and 
the  energy  density  have  the  same  values  as  at  the  beginning  of 
the  period. 

16.  The  Propagation  of  a  Plane  Simple  Harmonic  Wave  Train  in 
a  Conducting  Medium  Containing  no  Other  Electromagnetic  Field 
than  That  of  the  Wave  Train.     In  this  case  we  have 
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i^k£+  cdEjdt  =  curl  H  (50) 

and 

-  tidHldt^  curl  E  (51) 

from  which  the  six  component  equations  can  be  easily  written 
down. 

From  these  equations,  by  a  process  exactly  analogous  to  that 
carried  out  in  §  1 1 ,  we  obtain  for  the  simple  case  in  which  E^  = 
E^  =  o,  and  E^  =  E'ls  independent  of  x  and  y, 

kiidEJdt  +  ticd'E^  I  dt^  =  d^EJdz"  (52) 

and  a  similar  equation  for  //j,  the  other  components  of  H  being 
zero. 

To  solve  (52)  for  the  simple  case  of  a  harmonic  wave  train  of 
given  period  7)  or  given  wave-length  Z,  progressing  in  the  posi- 
tive direction  of  Z  with  the  velocity  v  (to  be  determined),  assume 

£'j  =  £  = -^t*-"*' cos  2TzlL'(vt'-  s)  (53) 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  put 

n^  pif^  27r  /  7"=  2irv  /  L  (54) 

then  (53)  becomes 

E^r^E^  Ar"^  cos  («/  —  /j)  (55) 

The  damping  factor  ^""  is  inserted  on  account  of  the  dissipat- 
ing effect  of  resistance,  m  being  a  quantity  to  be  determined. 

Substituting  for  E^  in  (52)  its  value  as  given  by  (55),  and 
equating  to  zero  separately  the  coefficients  of  sin  (///  —  />s)  and 
cos  {nt^ps)  in  the  resulting  equation,  wc  obtain  as  the  condi- 
tions that  (55)  may  be  a  solution  of  (52), 

—  rfiu  —  /«^  +  /*  =  o 

and  —  link  -|-  2fnp  =  o 

Hence       tn  =  «{—  iu\2  -f  [(a*^/  2)*  -h  {yJcj  2;/)^*}*  (56) 

and  /=«{^/2-f  [(/i^/2)'-K/x>t/2;/)T*}»  (57) 

both  m  and  p  being   positive  quantities,  since   the   waves  arc 
damped  and  since  they  progress  in  the  positive  direction  of  c. 


4%     wumnns  or 


(S4) 


^-W/-i/(|ir/2  +  Bpr/jrf+|p#/ 


afii'tiuii  cfg 


Bjr  mani  of  tiieae  egnatiQiis  (59)  nsqr  be 

For  good  conductors,  such  as  liquid  electrolytes 
the  ratio  {}u:\2)\{jjJi\2n)  =  cn\k  is  exceedingly 
enormous  values  of  n.  Thus,  even  for  so  great  a  v^ 
lo*,  cn\k  for  common  aqueous  solutions  of  salts  and  I 
the  order  10"*,  and  for  metallic  conductors  is  too  smg 
been  detected  by  e;cperiment  For  good  conductorsL' 
we  may  write  without  sensible  error,  except  for  enormi 
of  «, 

and 

0  B  tan"^  mjp  =«  tan"""  i  as  7r/4 

(55)  and  (59)  thus  become 

E^  =  ^^(M*»/«)^.  cos  n\t  -  {fJikl2ny^s\ 
H^  wm  i4(*/fi«y€-('^*»/2)*'  COS  {n\t  -  C/i>6/2if)»ir]  ~  w 


% 
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■he  velocity  of  the  wave  train  in  the  conductor  is 

,._,//_(2,/M)l  (64) 

;  relations  between  E^  =  E,  H^=  H,  and  z  at  the  time 
^o,  are  similar  to  the  relations  between  q,  /,  and  /,  Fig.  1 19. 
,t  a  distance  z  from  the  origin  the  amplitudes  of  the  electric 
id  magnetic  intensities  are  less  than  their  amplitudes  at  tlie 
iQr^n  in  the  ratio  r^''*"''^  to  1.  The  distance  i//«  =  (ijiikn)^, 
H^  which  the  amplitude  of  either  wave  is  reduced  to  i/(-  of  its 
[ivBlue  at  the  origin,  is  called  the  relaxation  distance  for  the  given 
.medium  and  the  given  value  of  n.  The  distance  in  which  the 
amphtude  of  either  intensity  falls  to  any  fraction  of  its  value  at  tlic 
origin  is,  like  the  relaxation  distance  i  fm,  inversely  proportional 
to  fi-,  k,  and  n.  Thus  if  ^,  k,  or  «  is  very  great  the  intensity  of 
the  waves  falls  off  very  rapidly.  If  either  k,  ii.  or  «  is  infinite, 
that  is  if  the  conductor  is  a  perfect  conductor,  its  inductivity  in- 
finite, or  the  frequency  of  the  waves  infinite,  all  ideal  cases,  the 
electromagnetic  di.sturbance  does  not  enter  the  conductor  at  all. 
Thus  a  perfect  conductor  or  a  medium  of  infinite  inductivity 
would  form  a  perfect  electric  and  magnetic  screen  in  cither  a 
static  or  a  variable  electric  or  magnetic  field. 
.For  copper,  when  n  =  itt  y.  100,  w  =  ir/'  approximately, 
lis  case  the  amplitudes  of  the  intensities  are  reduced  to  the 
ms  0.208,  0.043,  ^"^  '^^  ^''"  '/500  ^^  origin  values  at 
distances  i,  2,  and  4  cms.,  respectively,  from  the  origin. 
■■  ZTT  X  1,000,000.  m  —  $<yn-  approximately,  and  the 
litudes  are  reduced  to  less  than  i/6,ooo,ooo  the  origin 
going  a  distance  of  1  mm. 
the  case  of  iron,  if  ^=  1000,  »«  =  20,  approximately,  when 
100.  The  amplitude  of  either  intensit>*  falls  off"  to 
It  thirteen  hundredths  and  one  twenty-thousandth  part  of 
value  at  the  origin  in  traversing  the  distances  1  mm,  and 
im.,  respectively.  When  «  =  27r  X  1,000,000,  ift  =  2000  ap- 
lately,  and  the  amplitudes  fall  off  in  i/io  mm.  to  about 
five  hundred  millionth  part  of  thcu  vaWcs  a.t  fee  ««£». 
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These  examples  are  given  by  J.  J.  Thomson,  Elements  cf  the 
Mathematical  Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism^  p.  418. 

17.  The  Propagatioii  of  an  Electromagnetio  Pield  into  a  Con- 
ducting Cylinder.  The  magnetic  field  of  a  long  circular  solenoid 
traversed  by  a  steady  current  is  described  in  §  20,  XII.  The 
electric  field,  if  the  resistance  of  the  solenoid  is  small,  is  weak, 
and  the  only  flux  of  energy  into  the  solenoid  is  the  flux  develop- 
ing the  Joulean  heat  in  the  wire.  In  what  follows  the  resistance 
of  the  solenoid  will  be  supposed  very  small  and  its  counter  e.m.f. 
negligible  in  comparison  with  the  e.m.f.  of  induction.  The  radius 
of  the  solenoid  will  be  denoted  by  a. 

If  the  magnetic  flux  through  the  coil  varies,  that  is  if  tubes  of 
magnetic  induction  move  outwards  or  inwards,  an  electric  field 
will  be  developed  within  and  without  the  solenoid.  The  lines  of 
electric  intensity  will  be  circles  centered  on  the  axis  in  planes 
perpendicular  thereto,  and  the  e.m.f.  around  any  circle  of  radius  r 
will  be  given,  in  magnitude  and  direction,  by 

2irrE  =  —  d^jdt 

where  d^jdt  is  the  rate  at  which  magnetic  flux  in  the  positive 
direction  crosses  the  circle  inwardly,  or  by 

2'irrE  ==  iirrMBu 

where  u  is  the  velocity  of  the  tubes  of  magnetic  induction  at 
the  circle  of  radius  r.  The  electric  intensity  is  always  zero  on 
the  axis. 

The  energy  flux  density,  whose  direction  coincides  witli  the  di- 
rection of  motion  of  the  electric  and  magnetic  tubes,  is  -^  =  ^EH, 
which  is  always  radial,  toward  or  from  the  axis. 

If  now  an  alternating  e.m.f.  acts  upon  the  coil,  the  electric  and 
magnetic  inductions  will  be  propagated  inwards  and  outwards 
alternately,  the  direction,  as  well  as*  the  direction  of  motion,  of 
each  being  reversed  once  every  half  period. 

If  the  period  of  the  alternation  is  large,  so  that  the  distance 
traversed  by  the  tubes  of  induction  during  one  period  is  great  m 
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comparison  with  the  radius  of  the  solenoid  and  the  radii  of  all 
circles  of  electric  intensity  considered  (all  supposed  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  length  of  the  solenoid),  the  magnetic  induction 
will  have  sensibly  the  same  value  throughout  the  solenoid  at  any 
instant.  The  electric  intensity  at  a  distance  r  from  the  axis  will 
be  approximately 

if  r  is  less  than  a  ;  and 

£=^^{d<^/dt)/27rr 

if  r  is  greater  than  a ;  ^  being  total  flux  in  the  positive  direction 
through  the  solenoid  at  the  time  /. 

If  the  period  of  the  alternation  is  small,  so  that  the  distance 
traversed  by  the  tubes  during  one  period  is  of  similar  magnitude 
to  that  of  the  radius  of  the  solenoid,  then  the  magnitude  and 
direction  of  both  intensities  will  vary  with  r. 

If  in  addition  the  core  of  the  solenoid  is  a  conductor,  or  if  it 
exhibits  hysteresis,  or  both,  as  when  made  of  iron,  then  the 
energy  of  the  tubes  will  be  partly  dissipated  during  their  propa- 
gation in  the  core.  Hence,  since  the  direction  of  each  intensity 
is  periodically  reversed,  the  amplitude  of  the  magnetic  intensity 
as  well  as  that  of  the  electric  intensity,  will  steadily  diminish  as 
the  axis  is  approached. 

If  the  radius  of  the  core  is  great,  or  the  curvature  of  its  surface 
small,  the  law  of  the  diminution  of  the  intensities  with  the  dis- 
tance from  the  surface  is  approximately  the  same  as  that  deduced 
for  a  conductor  traversed  by  plane  waves,  §  16,  the  ratio  of  the 
amplitude  of  either  intensity  at  the  distance  s  from  the  surface  to. 
its  surface  value  being  approximately  f  (m*".^)*^!. 

Precisely  the  same  form  of  reasoning  applicH  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  an  alternating  electromagnetic  field  into  the  cylindrical 
conductor  of  §  3. 

The  same  form  of  reasoning  also  applirs  to  a  lyliiulrical  con- 
ductor (§  6)  to  whose  surface  the  electric  intensity  in  not  parallel, 
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since  the  parallel  component  only  is  concerned  in  the  propagation 
of  energy  into  the  conductor. 

Thus  a  rapidly  alternating  current  is  not  distributed  uniformly 
throughout  the  conductor,  but  is  more  or  less  concentrated  near 
its  surface.  This  increases  the  resistance  of  the  conductor,  and 
decreases  its  inductance,  the  former  being  greater  the  less  the 
area  of  the  section  across  which  the  current  flows,  and  the  latter 
being  less  the  thinner  and  farther  from  the  axis  the  walls  of  the 
tube  through  which  the  principal  part  of  the  current  now  flows 

[§2I,  (2),  XIII.]. 

In  the  case  of  a  very  thin  wire,  all  points  of  the  surface  are 
very  near  to  the  axis,  hence  both  the  above  effects  are  small. 

18.  The  Propagation  of  Waves  Along  Wires.  Since  the  elec- 
tromagnetic waves  discussed  in  §§11-15  are  propagated  un- 
changed at  right  angles  to  the  intensities,  it  is  clear  that  the 
results  there  obtained  hold  good  for  any  plane  plane  polarised 
wave,  whether  the  wave  front  is  infinite  or  not  and  whether  the 
direction  of  E  (as  well  as  that  of  //)  is  the  same  for  all  parts  of 
the  wave  front  or  not. 

Thus  they  apply  to  plane  waves  propagated  between  two 
parallel  perfectly  conducting  planes,  or  to  waves  propagated 
along  two  parallel  perfectly  conducting  cylinders  concentric  like 
those  of  §§  22,  XIII.,  and  i,  or  side  by  side  like  those  of  §  24, 
XIII.  That  the  electric  and  magnetic  intensities  of  these  systems 
are  perpendicular  at  any  point  in  the  case  of  electric  waves  as  in 
the  case  of  a  steady  current  is  apparent  from  previous  discus- 
sions without  reference  to  (32)  or  (33),  §  12. 

If  the  resistance  of  the  conductors  is  not  zero,  but  small,  the 
relations  deduced  in  the  articles  referred  to  above  will  apply 
approximately.  Thus  electric  waves  travel  along  wires  of  small 
resistance  surrounded  by  a  given  medium  with  approximately  the 
same  velocity  as  in  free  space  containing  the  same  medium. 

If  the  two  wires  are  joined  at  the  end  remote  from  the  oscil- 
lator by  a  large  plane  conductor  perpendicular  to  their  lengths, 
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or  even  by  bending  them  together,  a  system  of  standing  waves, 
resembling  that  of  §  14,  (i)  will  result,  with  an  approximate 
electric  node  and  magnetic  antinode  at  this  end. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wires  are  insulated  from  one  another 
at  this  end,  a  system  of  standing  waves,  resembling  that  of  §  14, 
(2)  will  result,  with  an  approximate  magnetic  node  and  electric 
antinode  at  this  end. 

19.  Mechanical  Analogue  of  an  Electromagnetic  Wave.  Waves 
in  Frictionless  Elastic  Media.  Consider  a  plane  transverse  wave 
traversing  an  infinite  elastic  medium  in  the  positive  direction  of  Z, 
Let  the  displacement  of  the  medium  take  place  parallel  to  the  Y 


FIf.  145. 

axis.  Then  at  the  time  /  while  the  disturbance  is  crossing  any 
plane  distant  z  from  the  -A'F  plane,  every  point  of  the  medium  in 
this  plane  will  be  shifted  in  the  same  direction  and  through  the 
same  distance,  y,  from  its  equilibrium  position. 

Fig.  145  shows  a  section  parallel  to  the  ^Z  plane  of  a  portion 
of  the  medium  in  its  undisturbed  state  AB,  and  in  a  disturbed 
state  A* B'  at  the  time  /  while  a  wave  is  passing.  Every  infini- 
tesimal parallelepiped  with  its  sides  parallel  to  the  coordinate 
planes  which  is  bounded  on  the  sides  parallel  to  XY  by  planes 
distant  z  and  z  +  dz  from  the  XY  plane  is  shifted  and  sheared 
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precisely  like  the  parallelepiped  abcd^  which  is  shifted  and 
sheared  into  the  parallelepiped  a!Vc'd' , 

Let  the  shear  (equal  to  the  -angle  between  ab  and  a!V)  at  the 
plane  z  be  denoted  by  D,     Then 

Z>  =  -  dy\dz  (65) 

the  negative  sign  being  chosen  since  D,  which  is  a  vector  per- 
pendicular to  ab  and  a!b^  ^  is  positive,  as  in  the  case  represented 
in  the  figure,  when  a  right-handed  screw  rotating  from  ab  to  a!V 
would  move  in  the  positive  direction  of  X  (up  from  the  plane  of 
the  paper  in  the  figure). 

Let  the  area  of  each  face  of  the  parallelepiped  parallel  to  the 
^K  plane  be  denoted  by  dS\  and  let  the  modulus  of  rigidity,  or 
shear  modulus,  of  the  medium  be  denoted  by  «  =  \\c^c  being 
the  shear  permittivity.  Then,  if  E  denotes  the  shearing  stress 
in  the  plane  jsr, 

E^nD^  —  ndy\dz  =  —  i  /r  •  dyjdz  (66) 

The  shearing  force  upon  the  face  a'c*  is  therefore 

EdS^nDdS 

and  that  upon  the  face  b^d'  is 

-  (£  -h  dE\dz  dz)dS  ^  ^n{D  +  dD\dz  dz)dS 

the  force  being  positive  when  directed  in  the  positive  direction  of 
the  Faxis.  The  total  force  upon  the  parallelepiped  afb'c'cP  is 
therefore  -dEjdzdzdS 

Let  the  density  of  the  medium  be  denoted  by  ^t.  Then,  since 
the  volume  of  the  parallelepiped  is  dz  dS,  its  mass  is 

fidzdS 

Let  the  velocity  of  the  parallelepiped  be  denoted  by  //"(posi- 
tive when  in  the  positive  direction  of  V).     Then 

H^dyjdt  (67) 
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Hence,  by  the  second  law  of  motion, 

luis  dS  dHfcU  =  -  dEjdz  dz  dS 

Avhence 

fidH/dt  =  -  d£/dz  (68) 

By  differentiating  (66)  with  respect  to  /  we  obtain 

cd£/dt  -  dD/dt  =.  -  d/dt-  {dyfdz) 

=  -  djdz  ■  {dyjdt)  ==  -  dHjdz 


(69) 


By  differentiating  (69)  with  respect  to  /  and  (68)  with  respect 
to  2  and  combining  the  resulting  equations  we  obtain 

ctut^Ejdt^  =  d^Eldz"  (69) 

or  ciul^D\dt^  =  d^D\dt^  (70) 

By  differentiating  (69)  with  respect  to  s  and  (68)  with  res|x?ct 
to  t  and  combining  the  resulting  equations  we  obtain 

ciud^H\dt^  =  d^H\d:?  (;  1) 

or  cfid^Bldt^  =  d^Bjd:^  (72) 

Equations  (69)-(72)  are  identical  with  equations  (17)^(20), 
and  show  that  all  the  results  of  §§11-15  •'^PP'y  al**<^  to  the 
dynamical  waves  here  considered,  the  shear  permittivity  ami 
density  of  an  elastic  medium  being  substituted  for  the  chHTtric 
permittivity  and  magnetic  inductivity  of  a  dielectric,  shoarin^j 
stress  and  shear  for  electric  intensity  and  displacement,  and  lin- 
ear velocity  and  momentum  per  unit  volume  for  ma^^netic  inten- 
sity and  induction. 

By  introducing  internal  friction,  the  analogy  may  l)0  readily 
extended  to  the  damped  electromaj»nctio  waves  of  §  16. 

20.  The  Stresses  in  an  Eleotromaf netio  Ware.  Eleotromag- 
netio  Sadiation  Pressure.  At  every  |K)int  in  nn  electromagnetic 
wave  there  is  a  pressure  nonnal  to  the  plane  containing  the  elec- 
tric and  magnetic  inten.HiUes,  that   is  normal  to  the  wave  front, 
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equal  to  the  sum  of  the  electric  and  magnetic  pressures,  or  the 
sum  of  the  electric  and  magnetic  energy  densities,  at  the  point, 
by  §§  40-41,  I.,  and  §  18,  XL     Thus,  if/  denotes  this  pressure. 

In  a  single  wave,  or  train  of  waves,  ic£^  =  Jm-^  at  any  point, 
and,  as  seen  in  all  the  electromagnetic  waves  considered  above, 
the  electric  and  magnetic  intensities  at  any  point  are  perpendicu- 
lar to  one  another.  Hence  the  electric  tension  in  the  direction  of 
the  electric  intensity  is  just  neutralised  by  the  magnetic  pressure 
perpendicular  to  the  magnetic  intensity,  and  the  magnetic  tension 
in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  intensity  is  just  neutralised  by  the 
electric  pressure  perpendicular  to  the  electric  intensity.  Thus 
the  pressure  /  normal  to  the  plane  of  the  intensities  is  the  total 
(dynamical)  stress  in  the  wave. 

In  wave  systems  in  which  at  any  point  ^cE*  is  not  equal  to 
ifilP,  as  the  systems  of  §  14,  there  is  in  addition  to  the  normal 
pressure  /,  a  tension  ^cE^  —  i^-/^,  or  a  pressure  ^fi/P  —  ^cE^, 
parallel  to  the  electric  intensity,  and  a  tension  J/i//*  —  ^cE^,  or 
a  pressure  ^cE^  —  i^^,  parallel  to  the  magnetic  intensity. 

If  electromagnetic  waves  in  a  given  dielectric  (i)  are  incident 
normally  upon  the  interface  separating  this  dielectric  from  another 
medium  (2),  at  the  surface  of  which,  or  within  which,  the  inten- 
sities, and  therefore  the  pressures,  are  reduced  to  zero  (by  total 
reflection  from  the  interface,  partial  reflection  and  partial  absorp- 
tion, or  total  absorption),  the  interface  will,  in  accordance  with 
what  precedes,  experience  a  force  directed  toward  medium  (2) 
and  equal  to  /  x  the  area  of  the  interface  exposed  to  the  waves. 
If  the  waves  are  partially  transmitted  through  medium  (2),  emerg- 
ing at  a  second  interface,  the  total  pressure  upon  medium  (2)  in 
the  direction  of  the  propagation  of  the  incident  waves  is  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  values  of  /  at  the  two  interfaces. 

If  medium  (2)  is  a  perfect  conductor,  the  waves  are  totally  re- 
flected, the  electric  intensity  at  the  interface  is  zero,  and  the  mag- 
netic intensity  at  the  interface  is  twice  the  magnetic  intensity  of 
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the  incident  wave,  that  is,  2H  cos  «/,  if  H  cos  nt  denotes  the 
magnetic  intensity  at  the  interface  of  the  incident  wave.  Thus 
the  radiation  pressure  upon  the  interface  at  the  time  /  is 

/  =  J/x(2H  cos  ntf  =  2fiS}  cos^ ;//  (74) 

and  the  mean  value  of  the  pressure  during  a  complete  period  is 

(p\  ss  2AtH*  X  mean  value  of  cos*  nt 

(75) 
=5  2iiS}  X  mean  value  of  (J  +  J  cos  2nt)  =  /aH* 

If  medium  (2)  is  a  non-conductor  with  infinite  inductivity,  the 
waves  are  totally  reflected,  the  magnetic  intensity  at  the  interface 
is  zero  permanently,  and  the  electric  intensity  there  is  twice  the 
electric  intensity  of  the  incident  wave,  that  is  2E  cos  «/,  if  E  cos  ;// 
denotes  the  electric  intensity  of  the  incident  wave  at  the  inter- 
face.    Thus  the  pressure  upon  the  interface  at  the  time  /  is 

/'  =  Jr(2E  cos  ntf  =  2rE*  cos* ;//  =  /  (76) 

and  the  mean  value  of/'  during  a  complete  period  is 

(/)  =  c-B?  =  (/>)  {77) 

If  the  energy  of  the  incident  wave  is  totally  absorbed  by  me- 
dium (2),  there  is  no  reflected  wave,  and  the  pressure  upon  me- 
dium (2)  is 

/'  =»  Jr(E  cos  nff  +  J^(H  cos  fttf 

=  K^E*+  /iH*)  cos* ;//  =  \p'  -  J/>  ^^  ' 

The  mean  value  of  the  pressure  during  a  complete  period  is 

(/')  =  \{c-E^  +  ^-S^  -  }(/)  -  J(/»)  (79) 

For  experimental  investigations  confirming  in  a  striking  man- 
ner the  theory  of  radiation  pressure,  developed  independently 
and  in  different  ways  by  Maxwell  and  Bartoli,  sec  P.  Lebedew, 
Ann,  dcr  Physik,  Vol.  6,  p.  433,  1901  ;  and  especially  Nichols 
and  Hull,  Astrophysical  Journal ^  Vol.  17,  p.  315,  1903. 

For  the  theory  of  vibm|^fias£Gegsure  in  general,  see  Lx>rd 
Rayleigh,  PhUosopliu^^^^^^^^f^  338,  1902. 
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Hysteresis 

dielectric  179 

magnetic  370 

Images 

electric  43 

various  (xt/ields,  electric) 

electric,  by  inversion  1 14 

geometrical  97 
Impedance  383 
Impressed 

electric  intensity  181,  218 

electromotive  force  213 
Inductance  332,  349 

and  linear  dimensions  349 

and  number  of  turns,  348 

comparison  of,  with  :  another  induct- 
ance 408  ;  capacity  404 ;  mutual 
inductance  410;  resistance  413 
Inductances 

in  series  350 

standard  350 
Induction 

coefficient  of  (see  coefficient) 

electric  1 1 

electrification  by  3,  37 

electromagnetic  333 

magnetic  270,  365 

remanent  371 

residual  371 

measurement  of  magnetic 

by  the  ballistic  method  369,  402 
by  the   magnetometric   method 

367 
Inductive  circuits  375 

Inductivily,  magnetic  268,  365 

Insulators  2 
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Intensity 

coercive  371 
electric  lo 

impressed  218 

induced  334,  336 

intrinsic  218 

motional  333 
ma^etic  269 

due  lo  currents  297 

induced  424 

intrinsic  428 

motional  428 

measurement  of  282,  402 

comparison  of,  with  another  mag- 
netic intensity  285 
Intrinsic 

displacement,  etc.  181 
electric  intensity  216 
electromotive  force  213 
magnetic  intensity  279,  428 
magnetisation  279,  371 
Inverse  squares,  law  of 
in  electrostatics  8,  61 
in  magnetostatics  267 
Inversion 

elcclrical  1 13 
get)inctrical  I  ID 
thermoelectric  252 
Ions  228,  232 

velocity  of  234 

Joule's  law  21 1 

Kathode  203 

Ration  228,  232 

Kirchhofl's  laws  202,  222,  431 

La|T,  angle  of  381,  3S3 
Laplace's  C(jualion  25,  60,  67,  71 
Lead,  angle  of  381,  383 
Lcnz's  law  338 
Leyden  29 
Line 

of  current  or  flow  202 

of  intensity,  induction,  etc.,  14,  271 

thermoelectric  253 
Lorenz's  method  of  determining  a  resis- 
tance 341 


Magnet  265 

permanent  279 

torque  on  282 
Magnetic  substances  366 
Magnetisation 

curves  365 

intensity  of  276 

measurement  of  367, 

intrinsic  371 

work  done  in  359 
Magnetism 

quantity  of  268,  278 

remanent  371 

residual  371 
Magnetometer  283 
Magnetometric  method  366 
Magnetomotive  force  273 

induced  424  , 

Mance's  method  of  measuring  m 

tance  of  a  generator  226 
Moment  > 

of  a  doublet  76,  88 

of  a  magnet  282,  285 
Motional 

electric  intensity  and  e.m.f.  '■ 

magnetic  intensity  and   m.m. 
Mutual  inductance  333,  349 

and  linear  dimensions  of  ciit 

and  number  of  turns  348 

comparison  of,  with  :  anolhei 
inductance    401,   403;  a 
409  ;   an  inductance  410; 
tance  341,  400 

Neutral  temperature  252 
Non-inductive  circuit  374 

Ohm's  law 

for   a   homogeneous    condui 

206,  238 
for  a  steady  current  219 
for  variable  currents  374-3 

394-396 
general  forms  of  217,  2x8 
Oscillatory  discharge  379 

Parallel  cylinders 

electric  field  of  83 
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Parallel  cylinders 

magnetic  field  of  306 
Paramagnetic  substances  366 
Peltier  effect  246 
Permeability  365 
Permeance  275 
Permittance  28 
Permittivity  8 

Permittivities,  comparison  of  192 
Piezoelectric  crystals  188 
Phase  difference  381,  383 
Plane 

infinite  charged  69 

in  presence  of  a  concentrated  charge 
116 
Planes 

intersecting  at  various  angles  107 

magnetic  field  between  parallel  312 
Poisson,  equation  of  25 
Poles 

electric  144 

magnetic  266,  281  (resultant) 
Pole  strength 

electric  144 

magnetic  268,  278 
Potential 

electric  16,  61,  147 

magnetic  273,  278 
Potential  difference 

electric  14 

magnetic  273 

single  263 
Poynting's  theorem  433-44^,   45^,  459, 

462,  466 
Pressure 

electric  32,  35 

magnetic  274 

electromagnetic  (radiation)  471 
Pyroclectric  crystals  187 

Radiation,  electric  448 
Radiator,  electric  449 
Ratio 

dissociation  238 

Hittorf's  235 

of  ES  and  KM  units  420 

of  transformation  398,  399 


Reactance,  383 
Refraction 

of  lines  of  electric  displacement  140 
of  lines  of  magnetic  induction  276 
of  stream-lines  208 
Reluctance  275 
Remanent  magnetism  371 
Residual 

charge  176 
magnetism  371 
I    Resistance  203,  213 

absolute  determination  of  213,  341, 

401  (see  also  comparisons  ff. ) 
to  alternating  currents  466 
comparison  of,  with  :  another  resis- 
tance  226,  227,  402,  404  ;  a  ca- 
pacity 329»   411;   an  inductance 
413  ;  a  mutual  inductance  400 
of  conductors  in  multiple  203 
of  conductors  in  scries  204 
of  various  conductors  209 
specific  205 

temperature  coefficient  242 
Resistivity  205 
Resonance,  384 
Resonator  451 
Retcntivencss  371 

5>creens,  electric  4,  164,  166 

Seel)eck  effect  246 

Self  induction  (see  inductance) 

Single  ))otential  difference  263 

Solenoid 

circular  316 
infinite  309 

inductance  and  energy  of  field  of  351 
Solenoidal  electrisation  I46 
Specific 

heat  of  electricity  248 
inductive  capacity  192 
resistance  205 
Sphere 

conducting 

isolated  59 

in     presence    of    concentrate^: 

charge  96,  98,  1 16 
in  uniform  field  100 
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